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How  National  Constitutional 
Prohibition  was  Secured. 

Enemies  of  Prohibition,  anxious  to  justify  in  some  degree 
their  present  hostility  to  the  Prohibition  movement  and  the  na- 
tional prohibitory  law,  have  insisted  that  Prohibition  was  “put 
over”  in  the  United  States.  Such  a suggestion  should  be  measured 
by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Before  national  constitutional  Prohibition  became  operative 
in  the  United  States,  90  per  cent  of  all  the  townships  and  rural 
precincts  of  the  nation  were  under  Prohibition  by  virtue  of  local 
and  state  provisions.  Moreover,  75  per  cent  of  all  the  villages 
and  85  per  cent  of  all  the  counties  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca had  been  made  Prohibition  territory,  largely  by  state  laws. 
A majority  of  the  people  in  two-thirds  of  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  several  states  were  living  under  Prohibition,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States  Senate  represented  prohibition 
states,  thirty-two  of  the  forty-eight  states  being  under  state-wide 
prohibitory  laws.  In  fact,  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  nation  was  living  under  prohibition  by  local,  state  and  federal 
enactments,  and  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
nation  was  legally  prohibition  territory. 

As  to  Prohibition  being-  “put  over”  either  in  the  submission 
by  Congress  or  in  the  ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
by  state  legislatures,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

THE  SEVEN-YEAR  HANDICAP 

In  the  first  place,  submission  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  carried  with  it  a handicap  which  had 
never  before  been  attached  to  any  amendment  ever  submitted  to 
the  people — a handicap  providing  that  unless  ratified  in  seven 
years  the  proposed  amendment  should  become  null  and  void. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  never  before  placed  such  a 
limitation  on  an3r  proposed  amendment  to  iiic  Fodordl  Consitu- 
tion.  This  limitation  was  regarded  by  the  liquor  interests  as 
being  a joker  that  would  eventually  defeat  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, while  the  Senators  who  advocated  such  a limitation  claimed 
that  their  object  was  to  secure  the  elimination  of  the  question 
from  national  and  state  politics.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  class 
were  more  thorougly  surprised  than  the  liquor  interests  them- 
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selves  when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of  state  legislatures  in  slightly 
more  than  one  year  after  it  had  been  submitted  by  Congress. 

THE  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT  THE  FIRST  TO  BE 
SUBMITTED  BY  A SENATE  ELECTED  DIRECTLY 
BY  THE  PEOPLE 

No  previous  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  had  ever 
been  submitted  in  a manner  that  so  nearly  represented  direct 
action  of  the  voters  of  the  nation,  as  did  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, since  that  amendment  wTas  the  first  to  be  submitted  by 
action  of  a United  States  Senate  elected  directly  by  the  votes 
of  the  people,  instead  of  by  state  legislatures.  Prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  every  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  had  been  submitted  by  the 
vote  of  United  States  Senators  directly  responsible  to  the  state 
legislatures,  which  in  many  cases  were  dominated  by  the  strong 
representations  in  the  legislatures  from  the  great  cities  of  a large 
number  of  important  states.  In  the  case  of  the  Prohibition 
amendment,  however,  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  first  time 
was  responsible  directly  to  the  voters  of  the  nation  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  amending  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  not  an  easy 
procedure.  It  is  something  more  than  a sleight  of  hand  per- 
formance, such  as  the  organized  forces  against  prohibition  are 
now  endeavoring  to  fool  the  public  into  believing. 

NECESSARY  PROCESS  FOR  AMENDING 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Only  ten  times  during  the  life  of  the  American  Republic  has 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  been  changed.  The  first 
ten  amendments  were  added  at  one  time  as  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  became  a part  of  the  Constitution  in  1791.  During  the 
entire  132  years  cine*  tbof  aiiko«sk  hundreds  of  amend- 

ments have  been  proposed  and  many  have  been  submitted  by 
Congress,  only  nine  have  been  adopted. 

Every  one  of  the  nineteen  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution has  been  submitted  and  adopted  by  exactly  the  same 
process,  namely,  the  submission  of  the  proposed  amendment 
by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress, 
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and  ratification  by  favorable  action  of  each  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature  in  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

The  very  process  which  of  necessity  must  be  followed  in 
every  case  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  funda- 
mental charter  except  by  clear,  full  and  free  expression  of  the 
people.  This  process,  moreover,  has  always  seemed  to  be  a 
proper  process  for  the  amending  of  the  fundamental  law,  up  to 
the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a natural  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Although  the  resolution  sub- 
mitting that  amendment  was  passed  in  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  by  a vote  of  282  to  128  and  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a vote  of  65  to  20,  and  although  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  submitted  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  every  other 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  submitted,  and  was 
acted  upon  by  the  states  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  every 
other  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been  acted  upon  by 
the  states,  the  enemies  of  Prohibition  have  raised  a great  hue 
and  cry,  insisting  that  the  method  of  amending  the  Constitution, 
in  the  case  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  should  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  followed.  Moreover,  it  is  significant 
that  no  such  protest  has  arisen  from  any  source  on  account  of 
the  use  of  the  same  process  in  the  case  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment. 

THE  MARGIN  OF  RATIFICATION  BY  THE  STATES 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  vote  on  ratification  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  several 
states,  and  the  majority  in  the  legislatures  by  which  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  was  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  law. 

The  aggregate  vote  in  the  state  Houses  of  Representatives 
against  ratification  was  1,025,  while  the  vote  for  ratification  was 
3,775.  This  means  a 79  percent  majority  for  ratification  in  the  low- 
er houses  of  the  states.  The  aggregate  vote  in  all  the  state  Senates 
against  ratification  was  240, while  the  vote  for  ratification  was  1,309. 
This  was  an  §4  per  cent  majority  for  ratification  in  the  Senates 
of  the  several  states.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate  vote  in  favor 
of  ratification  by  all  the  state  legislatures  was  5,084  as  against 
1,265,  showing  a clear  majority  of  3,819,  or  80  per  cent. 

It  is  a significant  fact  in  this  connection  that  the  vote  for 
ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  in  all  the  states  was  a 
much  larger  proportionate  majority  than  that  which  was  given 
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in  the  original  thirteen  states  in  favor  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Eleventh  Amendment,  which  were  in  reality  largely  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  no  amendment  has  received  ratification 
in  so  large  a number  of  states  and  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
states,  as  the  Prohibition  amendment.  There  were  four  states 
that  failed  to  ratify  the  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. There  were  five  states  that  failed  to  ratify  the  thir- 
teenth amendment.  There  were  four  states  that  failed  to  ratify 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  There  were  six  states  that  failed 
to  ratify  the  fifteenth  amendment.  There  were  also  six  states 
that  failed  to  ratify  the  sixteenth  amendment,  while  there  were 
twelve  states  that  failed  to  ratify  the  seventeenth  amendment, 
and  likewise  twelve  states  that  failed  to  ratify  the  nineteenth 
amendment.  Yet  only  two  of  the  forty-eight  states  have  failed 
to  ratify  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Certainly  such  a record  would  seem  ordinarily  to  be  a fairly 
emphatic  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  regards  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Not  so,  however,  with  that  amendment.  In  every 
other  case  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  after  a constitutional 
amendment  has  been  duly  submitted,  ratified  and  adopted  by  the 
necessary  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  majorities,  a mere  majority 
in  Congress  has  been  sufficient  to  enact  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisoins  of  such  an  amendment.  Was 
that  true  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Volstead  Law,  which  was 
the  statute  providing  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution?  Not  exactly.  Fighting 
to  the  last  ditch,  even  after  the  Volstead  Law  had  been  passed 
by  a substantial  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  liquor 
interests  by  means  of  the  veto  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  set  at  naught  the  majority  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  on  this  question,  and  compelled  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States  Senate  to  reenact  that 
enforcement  law  by  a two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses. 

In  short,  the  securing  of  National  Prohibition  required  in 
the  first  place  more  than  a two-thirds  majority  of  one  Congress, 
an  80  per  cent  majority  of  both  houses  of  46  state  legislatures,  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  another  Congress  for  the  enacting  of  an 
enforcement  code,  and  a two-thirds  majority  of  still  a third  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  provisions  of  that 
enforcement  code.  Yet  the  noisy  minority  against  Prohibition 
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howl  about  somebody,  somewhere,  on  the  Prohibition  side  of  the 
question,  “putting  over”  National  Prohibition. 

METHODS  OF  WARFARE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
LIQUOR  INTERESTS 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  promoters  and  defenders  of  the 
liquor  traffic  never  believed  that  it  was  at  all  possible  for  the 
prohibition  forces  to  clear  the  hurdles,  surmount  the  difficulties, 
and  overcome  the  handicaps  which  from  time  to  time  these  same 
liquor  interests  had  placed  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  Prohibi- 
tion. These  liquor  interests,  for  instance,  believed  that  the  great 
cities  and  the  few  wet  states  which  constituted  the  great  liquor 
strongholds  in  America  were  entirely  safe  and  sufficiently  en- 
trenched against  the  tide  of  prohibition  which  has  been  rising 
in  the  United  States  of  America  for  more  than  four  generations. 

When  the  National  Prohibition  campaign  began  in  dead 
earnest,  about  ten  years  ago,  the  liquor  interests  were  not  unduly 
disturbed  or  alarmed,  since  they  knew  that  so  long  as  they  could 
hold  one  more  than  one-third  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
National  Prohibition  would  never  even  be  submitted.  When 
they  finally  came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  nothing  could  stop 
submission,  they  changed  their  tactics  and  made  their  fight  to 
secure  incorporation  into  the  resolution  of  the  Seven  Year  Lim- 
itation clause,  believing  as  they  did  that  they  surely  could  hold 
a majority  in  at  least  one  house  of  thirteen  state  legislatures  for 
a period  of  seven  years.  When  that  hope  finally  failed,  they 
determined  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  by  keeping 
the  next  Congress  from  passing  a real  enforcement  code.  Yet 
the  Volstead  Law  was  finally  adopted,  even  over  the  veto  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  liquor  interests  next 
pinned  their  hope  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
only  to  learn  once  more  from  that  body  in  its  final  decision  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
Volstead  Law  that  the  liquor  interests  of  America  do  not  have, 
and  never  have  had,  inherent  rights. 

Foiled  again,  these  same  liquor  interests  finally  secured  a 
ruling  from  the  United  States  Attorney  General  which  indicated 
that  it  was  possible  to  evade  the  law  by  selling  beer  and  wine 
for  medicinal  purposes,  but  a third  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote,  stopped  that  loop  hole. 
These  same  liquor  interests,  therefore,  have  now  come  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  a general  effort  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  nation,  to  bring  the  law  into  disrepute  and  to  se- 
cure its  nullification. 
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EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof 
into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have  concurrent  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  BY 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES 

STATE  SENATE  HOUSE 


(1) 

Mississippi  

. Jan. 

8, 

1918, 

28 

to 

5 

Jan. 

8, 

1918, 

93 

to 

3 

(2) 

Virginia  

. Jan. 

10, 

1918, 

30 

to 

8 

Jan. 

11, 

1918, 

84 

to 

13 

(3) 

Kentucky  

. Jan. 

14, 

1918, 

28 

to 

6 

Jan. 

14, 

1918, 

66 

to 

10 

(4) 

South  Carolina  . 

. Jan. 

18, 

1918, 

28 

to 

6 

Jan. 

28, 

1918, 

66 

to 

29 

(5) 

North  Dakota  . . 

. Jan. 

25, 

1918, 

43 

to 

2 

Jan. 

25, 

1918, 

96 

to 

10 

(6) 

Maryland  

. Feb. 

13, 

1918, 

18 

to 

7 

Feb. 

8, 

1918, 

58 

to 

36 

(7) 

Montana  

. Feb. 

19, 

1918, 

35 

to 

2 

Feb. 

18, 

1918, 

77 

to 

8 

(8) 

Texas 

.Feb. 

28, 

1918, 

15 

to 

7 

Mar. 

4, 

1918, 

72 

to 

30 

(9) 

Delaware  

18, 

1918, 

13 

to 

3 

Mar. 

14, 

1918, 

27 

to 

6 

(10) 

South  Dakota ! . 

. Mar. 

19, 

1918, 

43 

to 

0 

Mar. 

20, 

1918, 

86 

to 

0 

(11) 

Massachusetts  . . 

. Apr. 

2, 

1918, 

27 

to 

12 

Mar. 

26, 

1918, 

145 

to 

91 

(12) 

Arizona  

23, 

1918, 

17 

to 

0 

May 

24, 

1918, 

29 

to 

3 

03) 

Georgia  

26, 

1918, 

34 

to 

2 

June 

26, 

1918, 

129 

to 

24 

(14) 

Louisiana  

6, 

1918, 

21 

to 

20 

Aug. 

8, 

1918, 

69 

to 

41 

05) 

Florida  

27, 

1918, 

25 

to 

2 

Nov. 

27, 

1918, 

61 

to 

3 

06) 

Michigan* 

2, 

1919, 

30 

to 

0 

Jan. 

2, 

1919, 

88 

to 

3 

(17) 

Ohio 

7, 

1919, 

20 

to 

12 

Jan. 

7, 

1919, 

85 

to 

30 

(18) 

Oklahoma  

7, 

1919, 

43 

to 

0 

Jan. 

7, 

1919, 

90 

to 

8 

09) 

Maine  

8, 

1919, 

29 

to 

0 

Jan. 

8, 

1919, 

122 

to 

20 

(20) 

Idaho  

8, 

1919, 

38 

to 

0 

Jan. 

7, 

1919, 

62 

to 

0 

(21) 

West  Virginia  . . 

. Jan. 

9, 

1919, 

27 

to 

0 

Jan. 

9, 

1919, 

78 

to 

3 

(22)  Washingtonf  ... 

. Jan. 

13, 

1919, 

42 

to 

0 

Jan. 

13, 

1919, 

93 

to 

0 

(23)  Tennessee 

9, 

1919, 

28 

to 

2 

Jan. 

13, 

1919, 

82 

to 

2 

(24) 

California  

10, 

1919, 

24 

to 

15 

Jan. 

13, 

1919, 

48 

to 

28 

(25) 

Indiana  

13, 

1919, 

41 

to 

6 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

87 

to 

11 

(26) 

Illinois  

. Jan. 

8, 

1919, 

30 

to 

15 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

84 

to 

66 

(27) 

Arkansas  

14, 

1919, 

34 

to 

0 

Jan. 

13, 

1919, 

93 

to 

2 

(28) 

North  Carolina  . 

. Jan. 

10, 

1919, 

49 

to 

0 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

93 

to 

10 

(29) 

Alabama  

14, 

1919, 

23 

to 

11 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

64 

to 

34 

(30) 

Kansas ! 

14, 

1919, 

39 

to 

0 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

121 

to 

0 

(31) 

Oregon  

15, 

1919, 

30 

to 

0 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

53 

to 

3 

(32) 

Iowa  

15, 

1919, 

42 

to 

7 

Jan. 

15, 

1919, 

86 

to 

13 

(33) 

Utah ! 

15, 

1919, 

16 

to 

0 

Jan. 

14, 

1919, 

43 

to 

0 

(34) 

Colorado  

15, 

1919, 

34 

to 

1 

Jan. 

15, 

1919, 

63 

to 

2 

(35) 

New  Hampshire 

. Jan. 

15, 

1919, 

19 

to 

4 

Jan. 

15, 

1919, 

221 

to 

131 

(36) 

Nebraska  

13, 

1919, 

31 

to 

1 

Jan. 

16, 

1919, 

98 

to 

0 

(37) 

Missouri  

16, 

1919, 

22 

to 

10 

Jan. 

16, 

1919, 

104 

to 

36 

(38) 

Wyoming!  

16, 

1919, 

26 

to 

0 

Jan. 

16, 

1919, 

52 

to 

0 

(39) 

Wisconsin  

16, 

1919, 

19 

to 

11 

Jan. 

17, 

1919, 

58 

to 

35 

(40) 

Minnesota  

16, 

1919, 

48 

to 

11 

Jan. 

17, 

1919, 

92 

to 

36 

(41) 

New  Mexico  . . . 

. Jan. 

20, 

1919, 

12 

to 

4 

Jan. 

16, 

1919, 

45 

to 

1 

(42) 

Nevada  

21, 

1919, 

14 

to 

1 

Jan. 

20, 

1919, 

33 

to 

3 

(43) 

Vermont  

16, 

1919, 

26 

to 

3 

Jan. 

29, 

1919, 

155 

to 

58 

(44) 

New  York 

29, 

1919, 

27 

to 

24 

Tan. 

23, 

1919, 

81 

to 

66 

(45) 

Pennsvlvania  . . . 

.Feb. 

25, 

1919, 

29 

to 

16 

Feb. 

4, 

1919, 

110 

to 

93 

(46) 

New  Jersey  . . . . 

. Mar. 

9, 

1922, 

12 

to 

4 

Mar. 

7, 

1922, 

33 

to 

24 

*Repassed  in  House  to  correct  error  January  23.  tUnanimous  in  both 
Houses.  Total  Senate  vote — 1,309  for,  to  240  against — 84  per  cent  dry.  Total 
Jlouse  vote — 3,775  for,  to  1,025  against — 79  per  cent  dry. 
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The  Real  Issue  in  America 

The  situation  in  regard  to  Prohibition  which  we  face  today 
is  deserving  of  thoughful  consideration. 

No  amendment  which  has  ever  been  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  repealed  or  modified.  No 
law  which  has  ever  been  enacted  by  Congress  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  a Constitutional  amendment  has  ever  been 
changed  except  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  the  road 
to  legal  national  constitutional  Prohibition  was  long  and  dreary 
for  the  friends  of  Prohibition,  the  road  back  is  just  as  long  and 
just  as  dreary  for  the  enemies  of  Prohibition.  Before  the  ene- 
mies of  Prohibition  could  get  a real  start  on  repeal  or  constitu- 
tional modification,  they  must  corral  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  So  long,  therefore,  as  one  more  than 
one-third  of  either  house  of  Congress  stands  firm,  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  will  stand.  If,  however,  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  by  any  means  or  for  any  reason  two-thirds  of  each  of  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  should  vote  to  resubmit  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  even  then  a mere  majority  in  a 
single  house  of  each  of  thirteen  state  legislatures  would  block 
constitutional  repeal  or  modification.  The  question,  therefore, 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  is  not  likely  to  be 
a vital  question  at  least  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation. 
Moreover,  all  the  votes  in  Congress  of  all  the  wet  cities  and  all 
the  wet  states  of  the  nation,  if  they  were  to  be  case  en  bloc 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  weaken  in  any  respect  the  present  en- 
forcement code. 

The  present  day  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  which  involves 
the  repeal  or  the  weakening  of  either  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  or  the  federal  enforcement  law.  The  real 
question  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
and  the  federal  prohibitory  law  are  to  be  nullified  by  a law-defying, 
special  privilege-demanding  class  representing  a few  wet  cities 
and  a few  wet  states  whose  officials,  either  by  inaction  or  by 
overt  connivance  with  outlaws,  persist  in  defying  the  expressed 
will  of  the  American  people  and  in  trampling  underfoot  the  law, 
the  constitution,  and  the  government. 

In  other  words,  the  real  question  involved  is  the  question 
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as  to  whether  in  this  so-called  free  government  the  minority 
is  to  acquiesce  in  the  properly  expressed  and  recorded  will  of  the 
majority,  or  whether  that  minority,  in  harmony  with  the  attitude 
of  every  bureaucracy  and  autocracy  in  history,  will  continue  to 
defy  the  law,  and  treat  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  a scrap  of  paper,  whenever  the  law  or  the  Constitution  does 
not  suit  their  own  particular  desires. 

This  question  goes  far  deeper  than  the  mere  question  of 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition.  It  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
free  government.  It  joins  the  issue  between  liberty  under  law, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  anarchy  and  tyranny,  on  the  other. 

The  answer  which  the  American  people  finally  return  to  this 
new  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1814, 
in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
the  federal  prohibitory  law,  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  answer 
which  will  be  returned  to  the  more  vital  question  as  to  whether, 
after  an  experiment  covering  a period  of  almost  a century  and 
a half,  it  is  possible  for  a democracy  successfully  to  function, 
and  as  to  whether,  after  all,  a democracy  has  the  ability  and  the 
necessary  vitality  to  secure  obedience  to  its  own  mandates  and 
thus  perpetuate  itself. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  LIQUOR  INTERESTS 

The  present  attitude  of  the  liquor  interests,  in  the  effort  to 
break  down  and  nullify  National  Constitutional  Prohibition,  is 
not  in  any  sense  a new  attitude.  It  is  the  historic  attitude  of  the 
interests  favorable  to  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  liquor  traffic 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  temperance  movement  in 
America. 

When  the  liquor  traffic  was  under  license  and  regulation  in 
the  United  States  it  boldly  defied  and  openly  disregarded  all 
regulations  and  all  prohibitions  such  as  those  involved  in  the 
Sunday  closing  law  and  the  law  against  the  selling  of  liquors 
to  minors  and  drunkards. 

When  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  townships  and  villages 
went  under  local  prohibition,  these  same  interests  persisted  in 
overriding  the  law  and  the  public  will  in  such  communities,  by 
means  of  saloons  and  saloon  influences  extending  out  from  coun- 
ty seat  towns  and  cities. 

Even  after  more  than  2,700  of  the  3,200  counties  of  the  United 
States  had  been  place-d  in  the  prohibition  column,  these  same 
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interests,  entrenched  in  the  few  remaining  wet  counties,  in  the 
industrial  centers  and  the  large  cities  scattered  over  the  nation, 
baffled  the  proper  enforcement  of  prohibition  in  the  counties,  by 
reliance  upon  the  technical  provisions  of  ordinary  state  laws.  When 
state  after  state  adopted  state-wide  prohibitory  laws,  these  same 
interests,  under  the  cloak  of  interstate  commerce,  set  at  naught 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  states.  When  finally  after  a thirteen- 
year  struggle  before  Congress,  the  Interstate  Liquor  Shipment 
Law  was  enacted  and  the  interstate  commerce  cloak  was  stripped 
from  these  same  interests,  they  proceeded  by  other  methods  and 
various  subterfuges  still  to  defy  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people 
of  the  several  states.  And  now  that  National  Constitutional 
Prohibition  has  been  made  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  and  in 
the  state  legislatures  have  decreed  these  same  interests  to  be 
outlaws,  they  brazenly  hoot  at  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation 
and  at  the  institutions  of  democracy,  defy  the  law  and  attempt 
to  nullify  the  Constitution  itself. 

Every  American  citizen  today,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
is  lined  up  either  for  or  against  these  same  interests.  Under 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is, 
and  there  can  be,  no  neutral  ground.  Moreover,  membership  in 
the  crowd  known  as  the  liquor  interests  includes  today  not  only 
the  man  who  manufactures  and  the  man  who  sells  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  membership  includes  every  one  who  conspires  in 
any  way  to  break  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  the  man  who  bribes  a legislator  is  a criminal,  if  the  man 
who  corrupts  jurors  and  manages  to  buy  personal  immunity  for 
himself  is  an  outlaw  either  convicted  or  still  at  large,  what  is 
the  man  who  pays  a bootlegger  to  break  the  law  and  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment? 

The  hoarse  cry  for  license  and  anarchy,  under  the  guise  of 
so-called  personal  liberty,  is  merely  the  demand  of  the  modern 
bureaucrat  against  the  institutions  of  democracy.  It  represents 
the  attitude  of  the  modern  road  hog  toward  others  who  travel  the 
highway  of  liberty  protected  by  government  It  is  the  cry  of 
the  moral  and  social  savage  against  the  advance  of  civilization. 
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Why  America  Adopted  and  Must 
Continue  Prohibition 

A library  of  statistics  might  be  presented  on  the  beneficial 
results  of  prohibition  in  America.  Great  facts  stand  out  like 
beacon  lights  in  the  records  of  states  and  cities  since  1917  when 
prohibition  by  state  law  spread  rapidly  through  the  United 
States  until  the  coming  into  effect  of  war-time  prohibition  on 
July  1,  1919,  and  of  constitutional  prohibition  on  January  16,  1920. 

Numerous  factors,  of  course,  naturally  enter  into  and  affect 
statistical  records,  yet  it  is  a significant  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  development  of  the  railroad  activities  in  the 
United  States  of  America  there  were  actually  fewer  persons 
killed  on  or  by  the  railroad  operations  in  1920  than  had  been 
killed  by  such  operations  during  any  year  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Fewer  miners  of  coal  were  killed  during  the  year  1920, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  than  in  any  similar 
period  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  records  of  100  largest  American  cities  show  that  there 
were  fewer  suicides  during  the  year  1920  than  during  any 
previous  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  per  cent  of  deaths 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age  for  1918,  T9  and  ’20  was  less 
than  for  any  similar  period  for  a third  of  a century,  and  the  full 
death  rate  in  the  United  States  for  1919  and  ’20  was  less  than  it 
had  been  for  35  years. 

Fewer  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of*automobiles  in  use  have  been  recorded  under  prohibi- 
tion than  during  any  previous  similar  period.  The  statistics  of 
crime,  pauperism  and  insanity,  show  a remarkable  falling  off 
under  prohibition  as  compared  with  similar  periods  under  license 
and  regulation.  The  ledger  of  public  charity  is  significantly 
marked  by  the  passing  of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic,  while 
improvements  in  public  health,  the  public  peace  and  the  public 
welfare  score  heavily  on  the  side  of  prohibition. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  contrast  shown  in  what  might 
well  be  termed  “a  revival  of  learning  in  America”  under  the 
prohibition  regime,  as  that  revival  is  indicated  by  the  records  of 
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the  public  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  technical  institutions, 
the  colleges  and  the  universities. 

There  are,  however,  more  comprehensive,  more  fundamental 
and  more  conclusive  facts  which  tend  to  show  why  America 
was  compelled  to  adopt  prohibition,  why  America  must  continue 
prohibition  and  why  return  to  the  reign  of  the  liquor  traffic 
in  America  is  essentially  impossible. 

This,  in  a special  sense,  is  an  industrial  and  commercial  age. 
The  implications  therefore  in  the  transformation  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  past  few  years  de- 
serve thoughful  consideration. 

RAILROAD  PROHIBITION 
A few  years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  itjwas  not  unusual  for 
newspapers  to  ascribe  railroad  wrecks  to  “drunken  engineers.” 
Railroad  lines  in  America  have  increased  in  fifty  years  from 
53,000  miles  to  264,000  miles.  Railroad  development  of  every 
character  has  gone  forward  in  America  until  today  twenty 
billions  of  dollars  are  invested  and  two  million  men  are  em- 
ployed at  an  annual  compensation  of  three  billion  dollars.  These 
railroads  carry  annually  more  than  two  thousand  million  tons 
of  freight  and  more  than  one  thousand  million  passengers.  Yet 
with  60,000  railroad  locomotives  being  driven  on  all  line's 
throughout  America,  how  many  wrecks  are  today  charged  to 
drunken  engineers,  or  drunken  train  dispatchers?  American 
railroads  will  not  employ  an  engineer  who  uses  intoxicants 
either  on  or  off  duty.  This  imperative  railroad  law  carries  a far 
greater  degree  of  punishment  than  any  local,  state  or  national 
prohibitory  law.  Even  the  liquor  interests  in  America  have 
long  since  ceased  to  defend  the  personal  liberty  of  railroad 
engineers  to  drink  intoxicants. 

When  American  railroads  modify  their  rules  which  have 
stood  for  a quarter  of  a century,  so  as  to  permit  engineers,  train 
dispatchers,  and  telegraph  operators  to  use  light  wine  and  beer, 
the  American  Congress  will  doubtless  be  ready  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  modifying  the  federal  prohibitory  law. 
IRON  AND  STEEL  VERSUS  ALCOHOLISM 
The  giant  lake  freighters,  which  carry  ore  from  the  great 
Superior  ore  districts,  are  unloaded  at  American  lake  ports, 
whence  the  ore  is  transported  by  trains  to  the  numerous  smelting 
furnaces  of  the  United  States,  which  produce  more  iron  and  steel 
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each  year  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Comparatively  a few 
years  ago,  vessels  were  unloaded  by  laborers  with  shovels  and 
wheel-barrows.  The  unloading  capacity  under  the  old  system 
was  a hundred  tons  a day.  Today  electric  machines  unload  such 
vessels  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  tons  an  hour.  Even  greater 
revolutions  than  this  have  taken  place  in  the  electrical  equip- 
ment of  iron  and  steel  mills. 

Under  the  old  system  it  was  possible  for  an  unskilled  em- 
ployee with  a brain  well  soaked’ with  alcohol,  to  handle  a shovel 
and  a wheel-barrow.  The  intricate  modern  unloading  equip- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  entrusted  to  habitual  users  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  same  rule  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the 
vast  electrical  equipment  now  operating  the  iron  and  steel  mills 
of  the  nation.  When  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  America 
advocates  the  letting  down  of  prohibition  bars,  Congress  may 
heed  the  suggestion. 

DEALCOHOLIZING  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY 

During  the  last  ten  years  modern  electrical  linventions 
revolutionized  the  American  coal  mining  industry.  Electrical 
mining  machines  with  two  operators  today  do  the  work  which  a 
decade  ago  required  twenty  miners.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  American  miners  who  already  are  producing  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  used  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demands  even  with  the  installa- 
tion of  modern  equipment.  Under  the  old  system  a miner  with 
a brain  fairly  well  soaked  with  alcohol  could  produce  a few  tons 
of  coal  a day,  but  the  man  who  operates  a modern  electric  mining 
machine  must  be  sober. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  “DRUNKEN  SAILOR” 

During  the  past  nine  years  the  tonnage  of  American  ships 
clearing  American  ports  increased  from  4,793,523  net  tons  to 
30,180,809  net  tons — an  increase  of  more  than  500  per  cent.  The 
modern  system  of  electric  devices  for  the  handling  of  ship 
cargoes  installed  on  ships  and  at  docks  during  the  last  few  years 
has  not  only  eliminated  the  proverbial  “drunken  sailor,”  but  has 
created  an  imperative  requirement  for  skilled  men  with  clear 
brains.  The  old  drunken  sailor  cannot  meet  the  new  test. 
America’s  part  in  the  international  commerce  of  the  future 
cannot  be  jeopardized  by  compromise  with  the  old  system  under 
which  alcohol  played  a leading  role. 
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AN  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 

Perhaps  no  series  of  legislative  acts  have  so  aroused  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  America  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Prohibition  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  passed  during 
recent  years  in  all  but  three  states  of  the  American  union.  As  a 
result,  millions  upon  millions  have  been  invested  in  safety  devices 
for  the  protection  of  life,  limb  and  health  of  the  10,000  American 
manufacturing  employees.  Safety  to  workers  and  insurance  to 
manufacturing  interests  preclude  the  possibility  of  those  interests 
accepting  the  hazard  which  would  be  inevitable  with  the  return 
of  the  beverage  liquor  traffic. 

THE  AUTO  TRUCK  AND  THE  OLD  TEAMSTER 

Only  a few  years  ago  the  vast  tonnage  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  in  America  was 
moved  on  short  hauls  by  wagons  with  teams  and  teamsters. 
Today  the  great  proportion  of  that  tonnage  is  moved  by  auto 
trucks.  One  large  truck  will  move  more  tonnage  than  could  be 
moved  under  the  old  system  by  ten  wagons.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, half-drunken  drivers  might  throw  the  lines  around  the 
dash  board  and  depend  upon  the  dumb  animals  drawing  the  load 
to  avoid  collision  and  the  ditch.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  more 
than  a million  automobile  trucks  now  operating  in  America,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  tonnage  involved,  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  alcoholized  truck  drivers. 

AN  AUTOMOBILIZED  NATION  WITHOUT 
PROHIBITION 

There  are  in  operation  in  America  ten  million  automobiles. 
All  the  rest  of  the  world  together  employs  two  million  automo- 
biles. America  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  thoroughly 
automobilized  nation  in  the  world.  The  great  development 
of  the  automobile  industry  has  taken  place  in  the  last  decade, 
during  which  same  period  prohibition  by  state  legislation  was 
rapidly  covering  the  area  of  the  nation..  The  beverage  alcohol 
system  in  operation  in  automobilized  America  today  is  un- 
thinkable. What  degree  of  safety,  under  alcohol,  could  be  vouch- 
safed to  any  traveler  upon  any  highway  or  any  pedestrian  upon 
any  sidewalk  of  any  town  or  any  city?  If  America  faces  such  a 
situation  now,  what  will  other  countries  of  the  world  do  in  regard 
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to  this  important  question,  as  the  use  of  automobiles  rapidly 
increases?  1 y 

INSURANCE  RISKS  AND  PROHIBITION  INSEPARABLE 

Perhaps  no  department  of  American  business  has  developed 
so  rapidly  as  life  insurance.  Insurance  estates  are  rapidly  be- 
coming important  factors  in  the  financial  world.  In  slightly 
moie  t an  thirty  years  the  amount  of  life  insurance  in  America 
has  increased  from  five  billion  dollars  to  more  than  forty-two 
billion  dollars.  The  number  of  life  insurance  policies  in  existence 

111  m in  1890  WaS  5’202’475-  The  number  in  1900 

was  14,395,347.  The  number  m 1910  was  29,998,281,  while  the 
num  er  in  1920  was  64,341,000.  Investigations  of  actuaries 
covering  long  periods  have  established  a decided  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  costs  of  risks  on  the  lives  of  abstainers  as 
against  those  of  non-abstainers.  With  this  remarkable  increase 
m the  number  and  amount  of  risks  carried  by  the  American  in- 
surance companies,  the  greater  part  of  which  increase  has  come 
unng  the  period  of  state  and  national  prohibition,  even  the 
suggestion  °f  a return  to  the  days  of  alcoholism  is  startling. 
What  would  happen  to  millions  of  insurance  risks,  to  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves,  and  to  the  vast  financial  interests 
of  America,  m which  those  insurance  companies  now  play  so 
significant  a part,'  were  the  beverage  liquor  traffic  to  be  restored, 
with  its  attendant  results  through  the  use  of  alcohol,  upon  mil- 
ions  of  policy  holders,  and  its  even  more  far-reaching  effect 
upon  mortality  statistics  that  would  inevitably  result  from  acci- 
dents, disease  and  crime  that  would  follow  like  an  avalanche 
in  the  wake  of  alcoholism? 

AERONAUTICS  DEMAND  SOBRIETY 

The  airship  is  in  its  infancy,  yet  the  development  of  the  past 
five  years  is  prophetic  of  a day  not  many  years  ahead  when  the 
airship  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  life  of 
the  world.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  government,  army 
and  navy  airship  activities,  the  fact  remains  that  during  the  year 
1921  more  than  twelve  hundred  civilian  aeroplanes  were  operated 
in  America,  traveling  more  than  6,500,000  miles  and  carrying 
more  than  275,000  passengers.  It  is  not  rash  to  prophesy  that 
the  airship  in  five  years’  time  will  work  a revolution  in  industry, 
commerce,  travel,  international  relations  and  international  law. 
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What  class  of  employees  in  connection  with  the  airship,  from  the 
pilot  to  the  man  in  the  shop  who  makes  the  final  examination  of 
minute  adjustments  before  the  ship  takes  the  air,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  interested  in  the  repeal  of  prohibition? 

ALCOHOLISM  AN  IMPOSSIBILITY  IN  THE  NEW  AGE 

The  liquor  traffic  may  have  been  possible  in  the  agricultural 
world  in  the  age  of  the  horse-drawn  plow  and  the  mule  teamster; 
it  is  not  possible  in  the  age  of  the  tractor,  the  great  wheat-header 
and  the  auto  truck.  The  liquor  traffic  may  have  been  possible 
in  the  days  when  the  wood  chopper’s  ax  was  the  only  means  of 
felling  trees;  it  is  not  possible  in  the  age  when  electrical  opera- 
tions are  so  essential  to  the  rapidly  increasing  lumber  industry. 
The  liquor  traffic  may  have  been  possible  in  the  age  of  the 
drunken  sailor  and  the  drunken  engineer  and  the  age  when  manu- 
facturing concerns  were  not  responsible  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  employees;  it  is  not  possible  in  the  age  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment which  has  revolutionized  railroad  operations,  the 
mining  industry,  the  manufacturing  interests,  international  com- 
merce and  trade  activities,  and  other  great  industries  and  enter- 
prises which  figure  in  economic  progress.  The  liquor  traffic 
may  have  been  possible  in  the  age  of  the  ox-cart,  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  age  of  the  automobile.  The  liquor  traffic  may 
have  been  possible  in  the  age  of  the  stage  coach,  but  it  is  not 
possible  in  the  age  of  the  airship.  The  liquor  traffic  may  have 
been  possible  in  the  age  of  the  water  mill,  but  it  is  not  possible 
in  the  age  of  the  electric  dynamo. 

These  significant  facts  suggest  something  of  the  economic 
cost  inevitable  to  pro-liquor  nations  which  insist  upon  con- 
tinuing to  harbor  the  liquor  traffic  and  upon  attempting  to 
harmonize  its  operations  with  the  new  age  of  skilled  workmen 
and  the  application  of  brain  power  and  nerve  energy  to  even 
the  simplest  processes  of  industrial  activities.  If  these  facts 
are  evident  in  America,  where  is  the  nation,  large  or  small, 
located  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  in  this  age 
of  rapid  economic  progress  and  economic  competition,  can  afford 
to  quibble  about  the  problem  of  alcoholism? 
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A Cloud  of  Witnesses 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  WARREN  G.  HARDING 

While  I have  everlasting  faith  in  our  Republic,  it  would  be 
folly,  indeed,  to  blind  ourselves  to  our  problems  at  home.  Abus- 
ing the  hospitality  of  our  shores  are  the  advocates  of  revolution, 
finding  their  deluded  followers  among  those  who  take  on  the 
habiliments  of  an  American  without  knowing  an  American  soul. 
There  is  the  recrudescence  of  hyphenated  Americanism  which  we 
thought  to  have  stamped  out  when  we  committed  the  Nation, 
life  and  soul,  to  the  World  War. 

There  is  a call  to  make  the  alien  respect  our  institutions 
while  he  accepts  our  hospitality.  There  is  need  to  magnify  the 
American  viewpoint  to  the  alien  who  seeks  a citizenship  among 
us.  There  is  need  to  magnify  the  national  viewpoint  to  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  land.  More,  there  is  a demand  for  every 
living  being  in  the  United  States  to  respect  and  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  Republic.  Let  men  who  are  rending  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  Republic  through  easy  contempt  for  the  Prohibition  law, 
because  they  think  it  restricts  their  personal  liberty,  remember 
that  they  set  the  example  and  breed  a contempt  for  law  which 
will  ultimately  destroy  the  Republic. 

Constitutional  Prohibition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Nation. 
It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  plain  speaking,  there  are 
conditions  relating  to  its  enforcement  which  savor  of  nation- 
wide scandal.  It  is  the  most  demoralizing  fdctor  in  our  public 
life. 

Most  of  our  people  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  meant  the  elimination  of  the  question 
from  our  politics.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  so  intensified 
as  an  issue  that  many  voters  are  disposed  to  make  all  political 
decisions  with  reference  to  this  single  question.  It  is  distracting 
the  public  mind  and  prejudicing  the  judgment  of  the  electorate. 

The  day  is  unlikely  to  come  when  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment will  be  repealed.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  recognized  and 
our  course  adapted  accordingly.  If  the  statutory  provisions  for 
its  enforcement  are  contrary  to  deliberate  public  opinion,  which 
I do  not  believe,  the  rigorous  and  literal  enforcement  will  con- 
centrate public  attention  on  any  requisite  modification.  Such 
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a course  conforms  with  the  law  and  saves  the  humiliation  of  the 
Government  and  the  humiliation  of  our  people  before  the  world, 
and  challenges  the  destructive  forces  engaged  in  widespread 
violation,  official  corruption,  and  individual  demoralization. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  involves  the  concurrent  author- 
ity of  State  and  Federal  Governments  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
policy  it  defines.  A certain  lack  of  definiteness,  through  division 
of  responsibility,  is  thus  introduced.  In  order  to  bring  about  a 
full  understanding  of  duties  and  responsibilities  as  thus  dis- 
tributed, I purpose  to  invite  the  governors  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  at  an  early  opportunity,  to  a conference  with  the 
Federal  Executive  authority.  Out  of  the  full  and  free  considera- 
tions which  will  thus  be  possible,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will 
emerge  a more  adequate  comprehension  of  the  whole  problem 
and  definite  policies  of  National'  and  State  cooperation  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws. — President  Warren  G.  Harding.  (Extract 
from  an  address  before  Congress,  December  8,  1922.) 


STATEMENT  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

What  is  the  present  duty  of  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion forbidding  the  manufacture,  transportation,  importation,  ex- 
portation or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor? 

Many  of  us  opposed  it,  not  because  we  thought  that  proper 
personal  liberty  was  denied  by  legal  Prohibition,  but  first  be- 
cause we  doubted  whether  practically  Prohibition  would  prohibit 
in  large,  congested  communities  where  local  public  opinion  did 
not'  sympathize  with  the  purpose  of  the  law,  <and  second,  because 
to  vest  the  national  government  with  the  needed  police  power 
and  patronage,  normally  parochial,  would  so  disturb  the  proper 
constitutional  balance  of  central  and  local  powers  between  the 
Federal  and  state  governments  as  to  imperil  the  stability  of  the 
Union. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  State  has  by  proclamation  declared 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  action  of  Congress  and  the 
approval  of  the  requisite  number  of  state  legislatures.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  in  the  premises,  no  matter 
what  his  previous  opinion  of  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the 
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amendment,  to  urge  and  vote  for  all  reasonable  and  practical 
legislative  measures  by  Congress  enacted  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  amendment  has  not  been  constitu- 
tionally adopted  have  nothing  substantial  on  which  to  base  their 
claim.  The  further  argument  that  the  amendment  is  void  be- 
cause inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  constitutional  compact 
as  to  personal  liberty,  or  reserved  power  of  the  states,  as,  for 
instance,  a change  of  representation  of  the  states  in  the  Senate 
would  be,  is  “moonshine.” 

This  is  a Democratic  government,  and  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, expressed  through  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  its  expression  and  by  constitutional  majorities,  is 
supreme.  Every  loyal  citizen  must  obey.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  free  government.  It  is  this  principle  which 
the  Bolsheviki  are  fighting  with  wholesale  assassinations  and 
starvation  of  their  fellow  citizens.  One  who,  in  the  matter  of 
National  Prohibition,  holds  his  personal  opinion  and  his  claim 
of  personal  liberty  to  be  of  higher  sanction  than  this  over- 
whelming constitutional  expression  of  the  people,  is  a disciple  of 
practical  Bolshevism.  Those  who  oppose  passage  of  practical 
measures  to  enforce  the  amendment,  which  itself  declares  the 
law  and  gives  to  Congress  the  power  and  duty  to  enforce  it, 
promote  the  non-enforcement  of  this  law  and  the  consequent 
demoralization  of  all  law. — (Extract  from  an  address  delivered 
in  January,  1919.) 

I am  not  in  favor  of  amending  the  Volstead  act  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  permissible  alcohol  in  beverages.  I am  not 
in  favor  of  allowing  light  wines  and  beer  to  be  sold  under  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  I believe  it  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment.  No  such  distinction  as  that  between  wines 
and  beer  on  the  one  hand  and  spirituous  liquors  on  the  other  is 
practicable  as  a police  measure.  . . . Any  such  loophole  as 

light  wines  and  beer  would  make  the  amendment  a laughing 
stock. — (Statement  made  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April,  1922.) — 
William  Howard  Taft,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
HARRY  M.  DAUGHERTY 

Respect  for  law  is  the  one  essential  fact  of  our  civilization. 
Without  it  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  insecure.  Without  it 
civilization  falls  back  to  chaos.  If  there  is  one  fact  history 
teaches  above  any  other  it  is  that  the  rights  incident  to  wealth 
and  the  rights  furnishing  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  spiritual,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  social  things  are  conditioned  upon  the 
supremacy  of  law.  The  Government  will  endure  on  the  rock  of 
law  enforcement  or  it  will  perish  in  the  quicksands  of  lawless- 
ness.— Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  (From  an  address  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August 
31,  1921.)  

STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
GUY  D.  GOFF 

We  may  bite  our  chains  as  we  will,  but  we  shall  be  made  to 
know  that  man  is  born  to  be  governed  by  law,  and  he  that  will 
substitute  will  in  the  place  of  it  is  an  enemy  of  God. 

To  have  good  government  we  must  have  good  citizens,  and 
always,  continuously,  a warfare  without  truce  or  quarter  against 
those  who  violate  the  law.  It  is  strange  but  true  that  bad  men 
are  combined  and  good  citizens  are  divided  and  that  therein  lies 
the  cause  of  lawbreaking.  If  the  good  would  join  hands,  the 
lawless  could  do  nothing. 

We  must  legislate  and  prosecute  and  drastically  punish,  but 
principally  we  must  educate,  and  practice  what  we  preach. 

It  is  not  for  an  executive,  State  or  Federal,  to  say  whether 
a law  is  good  or  bad.  He  should  enforce  it,  or  confess  failure 
and  resign. 

Prohibition  is  not  the  only  law  which  is  difficult  to  enforce. 

Any  new  law  which  interferes  with  the  so-called  personal 
liberty  of  the  community  must  pass  through  the  stages  of  open 
violation,  secret  violation,  passive  enforcement,  and  then  universal 
observance  throughout  the  land. 

The  man  who  can  not  obey  the  law,  the  man  who  can  not 
fearlessly  enforce  the  law,  and  with  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions bring  before  our  judicial  tribunals  every  dastardly  and  con- 
temptible crook,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank,  has  no  place  in 
our  system. 
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The  law  stands,  proclaiming,  “Thou  shalt  not  break,”  and 
when  that  commandment  is  broken  the  Nation  should  bend  its 
efforts  to  see  that  atonement  is  made.  The  quickest  and  surest 
way  of  setting  any  law  at  naught  is  to  relax  its  enforcement, 
while  the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  instilling  respect  for  the 
law  in  the  hearts  of  a people  is  to  vigorously  press  its  enforce- 
ment. 

Our  Government  and  our  Constitution  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  whims  or  the  depravity  of  those  who  speculate 
in  public  justice  and  view  it  as  an  article  of  personal  favor.  The 
parasites  that  fatten  on  crime  and  live  on  human  sin  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  traffic  in  our  liberties  and,  vulturelike,  sink  their 
gorging  beaks  into  our  laws. 

To-day  all  mankind  is  suspicious,  doing  nothing,  playing 
safe.  America  must  not  and  will  not  yield  to  this  condition.  In- 
stead, she  must  be  the  positive  Nation.  She  will.  And  she  will, 
I am  sure,  be  positively  good. 

. We  have  no  room  for  those  who  would  have  us  exchange 
our  liberty  and  freedom  for  isms  and  licentious  license.  Such 
people,  as  the  Attorney  General  well  says,  “should  go  to  a coun- 
try which  gives  them  their  peculiar  liberty.” 

The  law  must  be,  and  it  should  be,  enforced  as  it  is  con- 
ceived and  written,  and  always  without  fear  or  favor.  And  I 
bring  the  pledge  that  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  power  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  execute  and  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land  there  will  be  no  backward  step,  no  retreat,  in  preserving 
the  Constitution  and  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  people. 
— General  Guy  D.  Goff,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  (From  an  address  delivered  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  8,  1921. 


OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  FROM  THE  JUDICIAL  SEC- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  judicial  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  ventur- 
ing to  speak  for  all  the  judges,  wishes  to  express  this  warning 
to  the  American  people:  Reverence  for  law  and  enforcement 

of  law  depend  mainly  upon  the  ideals,  and  customs  of  those 
who  occupy  the  vantage  ground  of  life  in  business  and  society. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  solemn  constitutional  and 
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statutory  enactment,  have  undertaken  to  suppress  the  age-long 
evil  of  the  liquor  traffic.  When,  for  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  or  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  lawyers,  bankers, 
great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  social  leaders,  both  men 
and  women,  disobey  and  scoff  at  this  law,  or  any  other  law,  they 
are  aiding  the  cause  of  anarchy  and  promoting  mob  violence, 
robbery,  and  homicide;  they  are  sowing  dragon’s  teeth,  and  they 
need  not  be  surprised  when  they  find  that  no  judicial  or  police 
authority  can  save  our  country  or  humanity  from  reaping  the 
harvest. — Official  Statement  from  the  Judicial  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  August  31,  1921. 


STATEMENT  BY  ANDREW  W.  MELLON,  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  TREASURY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  regard  to  your  message  recently  sent  through  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  you  are  informed  that  Prohibition  and  the  enforce- 
ment thereof  is  not  a failure,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  made  no  such  statement.  Considering  the  profound 
effect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  American  people  of 
Constitutional  Prohibition  and  taking  into  consideration  the  or- 
ganization, extent  of  territory  and  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  progress  has  been  made  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
The  President  and  the  Treasury  Department  are  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  successful  administration  of  the  law,  and  to  this 
end  are  desirious  of  utilizing  all  facilities  possible  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  understood  that 
President  Harding  contemplates  invoking  the  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  governors  of  the  several  states  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law. — Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  (Cablegram  to  the  South  African  Temperance 
Alliance,  Dec.  29,  1922.) 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJOR  ROY  A.  HAYNES,  UNITED 
STATES  PROHIBITION  COMMISSIONER 

We  are  at  the  testing  time  when  every  citizen  must  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  or  against  the  Constitution  because  the 
question  involved  in  Prohibition  enforcement  is  whether  one  is 
for  or  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a man  shall  obey  the  law  and  enjoy 
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the  privileges  and  blessings  secured  to  him  under  the  law,  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  constitute  himself  as  far  as 
his  abilities  permit,  a guardian  and  a defender  of  the  law.  He 
is  a short-sighted  man  who  fails  to  see  in  the  bootlegger  of 
today  the  spirit  of  both  the  anarchist  and  the  bolshevik. 

There  never  was  a law  enacted  by  any  nation  as  success- 
fully enforced  in  its  earlier  stages  as  the  Prohibition  law.  If  no 
further  progress  were  to  be  made,  the  victory  would  remain  a 
great  one. 

The  enforcement  machinery  has  made  tremendous  progress 
the  country  over.  Today  the  organization  is  functioning  admir- 
ably.— Major  Roy  A.  Haynes,  United  States  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner. (From  an  address  delivered  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  27,  1923.) 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  OHIO 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is  a great  step  forward. 
Taking  the  country  as  a whole,  there  will  be  no  backward  step 
but  a constantly  increasing  certainty  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy.  I am  much  interested  in  seeing  the  leaders  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  come  together  to  take  council  for  a greater 
spread  of  Prohibition.  The  United  States  offers  an  example; 
it  has  no  policies  to  force  on  any  other  nation.  We  shall  be 
glad  if  they  find  our  policies  so  good  that  they  will  join  with  us. 
— Frank  B.  Willis,  United  States  Senator,  representing  the  State 
of  Ohio. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  MONTANA 

The  United  States  is  now,  happily,  positively  committed, 
through  constitutional  provision  and  federal  legislation  to  the 
cause  of  Prohibition  and  it  will  never  go  backward  in  that 
respect.  It  is  the  greatest  domestic  achievement  of  the  age. 

We,  who  favored  it,  are  satisfied  with  it.  It  is  not  so  well 
enforced  as  it  should  be,  but  in  time  it  will  be  better  enforced. 
We  shall  not  relax  in  enforcement.  In  a few  years,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  will  cause  it  to  be  as  well  enforced  as  are 
most  laws. — H.  L.  Myers,  United  States  Senator,  representing 
the  State  of  Montana. 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  MICHIGAN 

The  United  States  has  adopted  a Prohibition  constitutional 
amendment.  I am  in  favor  of  its  strict  enforcement.  If  I felt 
that  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  against 
this  amendment  I would  be  willing  to  submit  another  one  to 
them,  but  under  no  other  conditions  would  I consent  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  looking  to  either  a modification 
or  evasion  of  the  law. — Charles  E.  Townsend,  United  States 
Senator,  representing  the  State  of  Michigan. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  WISCONSIN 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  duly  enacted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  America  is  bound  by  it.  Not  only  is  a private  citizen 
bound  to  obey  its  terms,  but  public  officials  are  bound  to  enforce 
it.  You  and  I have  the  right  to  advocate  its  repeal,  but  not  the 
right  to  violate  it  as  long  as  it  stands. 

Neither  has  a Senator  or  Congressman  any  right  to  vote 
for  any  legislation  in  conflict  with  its  terms.  Upon  entering 
into  their  office  each  one  took  a solemn  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution and  if  he  votes  for  any  bill  that  permits  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a beverage  he  violates  his  oath 
of  office. 

I feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  not  so  much  from  a 
standpoint  of  a wet  or  dry  question  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  future  of  the  country,  the  security  of  life  and  property  and 
the  progrocq  of  our  people. 

It  is  our  duty  ao  dti^ns  to  make  this  country  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree  “a  government  by  ttic  people,  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people.”  This  does  not  mean  a government  by  all  the 
people  for  some  of  the  people,  but  for  all  of  the  people. — Irvine 
L.  Lenroot,  United  States  Senator,  representing  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

I think  Prohibition  in  the  larger  sense  has  been  a national 
benefit,  and  an  advanced  step  in  moral  and  economic  progress. 
Prohibition  is  still  on  trial,  but  in  justice  to  it  every  chance  to 
prove  its  success  in  connection  with  the  laws  enforcing  it  should 
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be  applied  as  strictly  as  is  compatible  with  justice  to  the  in- 
dividual—Davis  Elkins,  United  States  Senator,  Representing  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  TEXAS 

The  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  laws  throughout  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  be  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
'cent  efficient.  Violations  are  confined  largely  to  certain  centers 
where  some  elements  of  the  population  have  not  yet  become 
reconciled  to  the  permanent  advent  of  Prohibition. 

These  violations  are  placed  upon  the  front  pages  of  met- 
ropolitan dailies  and  are  given  prominence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  real  significance.  The  liquors  sold  by  bootleggers  and 
the  products  of  illicit  stills  are  infinitely  small  in  volume  when 
compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons  that  poured  in 
destructive  torrents  across  the  land  when  the  traffic  was  legally 
recognized. 

From  every  quarter  come  reports  of  larger  savings  in  the 
banks,  prompter  payment  of  legitimate  debts,  more  and  better 
provision  of  necessaries  and  comforts  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  America. 

Long  live  Prohibition!  Its  benefits  will  become  more 
evident  as  the  years  separate  us  from  that  era  of  the  nation’s 
shame  when  misery,  poverty  and  ruin  were  the  sad  harvest  of  a 
traffic  in  one  of  the  deadliest  poisons  known  to  man. — Morris 
Sheppard,  United  States  Senator,  Representing  the  State  of 
Texas. 


UNITED  STATES  senator  FROM  TENESSEE 

National  TVohibition  has  come  to  stay.  No  amendment  to 
our  -Constitution  has  ever  been  repealed,  and  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Prohibi- 
tion laws  is  greater  in  the  country  than  ever  before.  The  ill 
effects  of  prohibitory  liquor  laws  so  freely  prophesied  by  op- 
ponents of  Prohibition  have  not  come  true.  Of  course  there 
are  violations  of  the  law,  but  there  are  also  violations  of  the  law 
against  murder.  It  is  no  argument  against  a law  that  it  is 
violated.  If  we  repeal  all  laws  that  are  violated,  we  will  virtually 
repeal  all  law. 
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However,  in  my  judgment  the  Prohibition  laws  are  being 
more  strictly  enforced  all  the  time,  as  the  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  grows,  and  this  sentiment  is  growing  all 
the  time.  As  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
enforcement  laws  so  as  to  obtain  better  results.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  that  Prohibition  is  a success,  and  I am  quite  sure  we 
will  never  return  to  either  the  open  or  the  secret  saloon. — Ken- 
neth McKellar,  United  States  Senator,  Representing  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  VIRGINIA 

My  own  State  of  Virginia  already  had  Prohibition  when  the 
amendment  was  adopted  and  I am  quite  sure  very  few  of  its 
citizens  would  be  willing  to  return  tc  the  old  order.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  a sober  nation  is  both  better  and  more  efficient 
than  a tipsy  nation;  therefore  I am  unable  to  explain  the  state 
of  mind  of  any  person  who  thinks  it  is  better  to  imbibe  than 
to  avoid  intoxicating  liquors.— Carter  Glass,  United  States 
Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  Virginia. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Those  who  fought  Prohibition  magnified  the  evil  results  that 
might  come  from  evading  the  law,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
so  discredited  as  to  be  repealed.  They  would  better  accept  the 
inevitable.  The  law  will  stand  and  be  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened.  Individuals  who  attempt  to  evade  it  will  suffer,  but 
as  the  years  go  by  the  benefits  of  Prohibition  will  be  more  and 
more  apparent.  These  benefits  will  not  appear  in  large  dividends 
but  in  better  living,  purer  lives  and  happier  homes,  in  better 
clad,  better  fed  and  better  housed  wives,  mothers  and  children, 
in  better  men,  better  women  and  better  citizens. 

This  law  should  be  fairly  and  impartially  enforced.  This 
will  be  easier  as  time  goes  on  and  in  a few  years  our  people 
will  wonder  why  Prohibition  was  so  long  delayed.  The  'public, 
sentiment  for  Prohibition  will  grow  with  the  years.  This  has 
been  true  in  the  past  in  those  states  and  localities  where  they 
have  had  Prohibition  and  it  will  be  true  throughout  the  nation. 
Prohibition  carried  in  the  State  of  Washington  by  about  150,000, 
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It  would  carry  today  by  about  250,000.  As  it  has  been  there  so 
it  will  be  all  over  the  country. — Wesley  L.  Jones,  United  States 
Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  Washington. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  KANSAS 

No  fair-minded  man  can  fail  to  recognize  or  appreciate  the 
fact  that  National  Prohibition  has  demonstrated  its  entire 
practicability  and  success.  Concrete  evidence  of  it  is  present  on 
every  hand — in  the  thriving  business  concerns — stores  and  offices 
— now  occupying  buildings  which  formerly  housed  saloons;  use- 
ful manufacturing  plants  which  have  sprung  from  breweries  and 
distilleries;  in  the  thousands  of  happy  homes  once  saddened  by 
drink;  in  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  and  crime  bred  by 
drunkenness. 

There  are  violations  of  the  law,  of  course,  but  no  more  than 
could  be  expected  of  any  other  statute  as  far  reaching  in  its  scope. 
With  vigorous  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  during  its  first  years, 
the  situation  will  continue  to  show  improvement  until  within  a 
very  few  years  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  will  cease  to  be 
a problem  at  all.  Prohibition  will  be  accepted  as  a matter  of 
course.  That  was  the  history  of  Prohibition  in  Kansas,  where 
we  banished  the  saloon  forty  years  ago.  Sentiment  for  Prohibi- 
tion increased  with  the  years. 

I have  watched  the  national  situation  closely  and  am  con- 
vinced that  sentiment  for  Prohibition  is  stronger  today  than  it 
was  on  the  day  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  ratified,  and 
that  if  the  people  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  question  again  the 
tremendous  majority  which  brought  National  Prohibition  would 
be  exceeded.  I can  see  nothing  in  the  outlook  which  holds 
encouragement  for  the  booze  interests. — Arthur  Capper,  United 
States  Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  Kansas. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  MAINE 

I represent  the  State  of  Maine — one  of  the  first  states  of 
the  Union  to  adopt  Prohibition.  And  from  the  earliest  days  of 
dry  activities  in  my  state  until  the  victorious  culmination  in 
a national  law,  I have  always  worked  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. I believe  in  it  whole-heartedly  and  I never  lose  a chance 
to  advance  its  interests. 
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The  benefits  of  National  Prohibition  1 believe  are  indisput- 
able. The  saving  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  improved  conditions 
among  our  laboring  classes,  the  cleansing  effect  throughout  ou^ 
social  strata  of  this  embargo  on  alcoholic  liquors  is  marked. 

Of  course  there  is  always  with  us  the  need  for  strict  watch. 
Eternal  vigilance  must  be  maintained;  officials  must  not  relax 
their  efforts  nor  courts  condone  offences  in  violation  of  the  law. 
But  I think  public  sentiment  is  increasingly  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  National  Prohibition  statute. — Bert.  M.  Fernald,  United  States 
Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  Maine. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  MONTANA 

National  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  was  a great  step 
forward  in  the  progress  of  good  morals,  good  living  and  good 
government.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 
world  and  there  will  be  no  step  backward.  The  benefits  I be- 
lieve will  be  incalculable.  They  will  last  for  all  time  and  grow 
as  time  passes. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  at  present,  of  course,  is  imper- 
fect. No  such  great  human  revolution  could  be  accomplished 
and  immediately  work  with  perfection.  It  will  take  time  to 
educate  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  into  observance  and  en- 
forcement of  the  law;  to  build  up  effective  machinery  of  the 
government  for  enforcement  purposes  and  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  This,  however,  will  all  increase  as  time  passes.  The 
law  is  being  enforced  now  in  a fair  measure  but  a few  years 
hence  it  will  be  much  more  effectively  enforced. 

It  took  generations  of  earnest  work  to  bring  about  National 
Prohibition  and  it  will  take  some  years  of  earnest  work  to  en- 
force it  as  it  should  be  enforced.  In  doing  that,  I believe  Con- 
gress should  be  of  every  possible  aid.  There  is  much  Congress 
can  do  and  it  should  be  done  immediately. — H.  L.  Myers,  United 
States  Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  Montana. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  American  people  were  bent  on  destroying  the  saloon 
and  its  baneful  influences,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Amer- 
ican society,  rather  than  the  strict  Prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
all  forms  of  liquor.  Fortunately  both  the  saloon  and  the  sale 
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of  intoxicating  liquor  are  now  things  of  the  past  and  those  who 
have  lived  in  Prohibition  states  know  the  financial  advantage 
ffhat  comes  to  the  people  of  those  communities  and  the  benefits 
that  are  derived  from  the  strict  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
legislation.  I am  more  particularly  interested  in  the  injury  to 
the  human  race  where  the  parents  are  the  users  of  alcoholic 
liquors  than  I am  in  any  immediate  financial  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual or  community,  for  I know  of  no  influence  that  has  done 
more  to  undermine  the  health  and  morals  of  men  and  women, 
lessen  their  vitality  and  produce  degeneration  among  many  of 
their  offspring  and  particularly  in  the  second  generation  than 
has  the  immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  spirits  by  the  parents. — E.  F. 
Ladd,  United  States  Senator,  Representing  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  WASHINGTON 

Upon  a close  observation,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  of 
the  effects  of  National  Prohibition,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  country  has  derived  enormous  benefits  from  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  Of  course  the  law  has  been  evaded  and 
violated  in  many  instances,  but  notwithstanding  these  violations, 
the  absence  of  the  open  saloon  has  brought  about  a very  great 
improvement  in  the  lives  of  our  people.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  I do*  not  think  a proposition  to  return  to  the  licensed 
saloon  would  receive  even  substantial  consideration  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Great  masses  of  people  whose  means  of  sup- 
port were  often  squandered  in  the  saloon,  the  weekly  pay-check 
frequently  being  cashed  there  and  practically  all  the  proceeds 
spend  before  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  even  reached  his 
home — now  have  better  clothing  and  better  food  and  better  op- 
portunities to  become  worthy  American  citizens. 

That  the  law  should  be  strictly  enforced  goes  without  say- 
ing. In  this  question  of  enforcement,  a new  consideration  enters 
in  addition  to  the  importance  of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  maintaining  in  this  country,  respect 
for  the  law  and  that  regard  for  government  enactments  that 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  a free  country, 
such  as  this,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance since  the  government  is  based  upon  law  rather  than 
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results  of  the  National  Amendment  thus  far  justify  the  law  and 
promise  still  better  results  in  the  future. 

In  the  University  we  have  never  been  greatly  troubled  by 
the  students  using  liquor,  although  in  former  years  we  have  oc- 
casionally been  obliged  to  discipline  students  for  drinking.  Now 
this  is  a thing  of  the  past,  the  city  is  quieter,  the  general  tone 
of  the  community  has  improved,  and  that  dark  spot  in  the  educa- 
tional atmosphere  is  practically  eliminated.  Anything  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  a serious  thrust 
at  all  respect  of  order  and  a weakening  of  a most  desirable  ad- 
vance in  general  progress. 

Were  the  question  to  be  put  to  a vote  of  faculty  and 
students  in  Willamette  University,  there  would  assuredly  not  be 
1 per  cent  desire  a return  to  the  old  order. — C.  G.  Doney,  Presi- 
dent of  Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 


Let  me  say  there  is  but  one  opinion  and  that  is  most  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  prohibition.  Of  course  there  are  violations 
of  the  prohibitory  act,  so  are  there  violations  of  the  law  against 
stealing  and  against  murder,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment built  upon  the  lack  of  strict  enforcement  has  the  same 
force  as  when  applied  to  any  criminal  law.  I do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  force  that  could  induce  Kansas  to  go  back  to  the 
open  saloon. — S.  E.  Price,  President  of  Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa,  Kansas. 


I do  not  know  how  to  make  a reply  concerning  the  situation 
as  to  prohibition.  I have  no  idea  what  our  faculty  and  students 
think.  I happen  to  know  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
as  I engage  in  conversation  both  with  students  and  faculty. 
That  same  difference  in  opinion  is  found  among  citizens.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  a large  amount  of  clandestine  wTork 
in  , the  use  of  liquor  has  been  going  on  because  there  was  a good 
deal  of  profit  in  it.  So  long  as  men  can  make  $100  in  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor  and  pay  a fine  of  $50  they  will  keep  up  the  practice. 
The  fact  is  that  a great  many  otherwise  respectable  citizens  seem 
to  think  it  more  or  less  creditable  to  engage  in  clandestine  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a persistent  effort 
to  defeat  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  by  making  them  dis- 
reputable. As  a matter  of  fact  here  in  the  University,  the  ques- 
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tion  is  not  discussed  any  more  than  any  other  social  and  political 
question.  No  doubt  there  have  been  some  violations  in  a quiet 
way,  but  they  have  not  been  so  notorious  as  to  become  public. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  President,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  your  question  fully,  I am  sure 
that  every  member  of  our  faculty  and  practically  every  one  of  our 
students  is  glad  that  the  saloon  has  disappeared.  There  are 
possibly  a few  of  our  faculty  and  a considerably  larger  proportion 
of  our  students  who  regret  that  they  cannot  get  liquor  to  drink 
when  they  want  it.  There  is  a little  feeling  that  it  was  unwise  to 
make  prohibition  so  drastic  and  possibly  this  latter  feeling  is 
stronger  than  I apprehend.  I am  sure  that  among  my  ac- 
quaintances outside  of  the  college  there  are  many  who  greatly 
regret  the  severity  of  the  present  restrictions. 

Occasionally,  a few  of  our  students  get  hold  of  some 
liquor,  but  since  prohibition  went  into  effect  I think  there  have 
been  no  cases  of  drunkenness  and  where  there  has  been  some 
drinking  it  has  been  confined  to  a very  few  men,  not  over  four 
or  five  at  a time,  and  these  occasions  have  been  extremely  rare. 
We  do  not  have  the  trouble  with  drink  here  that  many  of  the 
large  eastern  colleges  do.— Charles  S.  Howe,  President,  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  I could  make  any  ac- 
curate answer  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  our  faculty  and 
students  in  regard  to  their  thoughts  on  prohibition  in  theory 
and  in  fact. 

The  only  comment  that  I can  make  is  that  which  is  based, 
upon  personal  impression,  rather  than  upon  any  scientific  ac- 
cumulation of  data,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure. 

My  reluctant  conviction  is,  however,  that  the  code  of  the  col- 
lege can  only  be  kept  about  so  far  in  advance  of  the  code  of  the 
social  group  from  which  the  undergraduate  body  is  drawn,  and 
that,  although  there  has  probably  never  been  so  little  use  of 
liquor  within  the  college  as  at  the  present  time,  the  restraint 
is  due  wholly  to  an  undergraduate  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  college  name  and  not  from  any  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  prohibition  law.  I am  not  sure  what  conclusion 
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should  be  drawn  from  this  fact,  but  I am  quite  clear  that  unless 
the  prohibition  law  becomes  more  effective  in  fact,  and  unless 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the  country  at  large  becomes  subdued 
and  the  violation  of  the  law  becomes  less,  neither  Dartmouth  nor 
any  other  college  will  be  able  permanently  to  maintain  a condi- 
tion largely  contradictory  to  the  social  conditions  with  which 
the  men  are  familiar  in  their  home  communities  or  in  their  social 
contacts  outside  the  college. 

In  the  last  analysis,  I think  that  the  sentiment  of  the  faculty 
and  the  undergraduate  body  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  will 
not  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  constituency  which  makes 
up  the  better  and  more  progressive  communities  representative 
of  American  life.  My  great  concern  for  the  college  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  support  for  the  theory  of  the  prohibition 
law  which  will  enable  it  to  be  sufficiently  observed  in  practice  to 
make  its  results  avoid  the  appearance  of  futility.  In  other  words, 
I would  prefer,  if  forced  to  the  alternative,  to  have  our  men  grow 
up  with  increased  rather  than  lessened  respect  for  the  law,  even 
if  this  involved  some  changed  conditions  in  the  prohibition  re- 
quirements which  make  the  law  more  possible  of  enforcement. 
—Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  President,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire. 

Regarding  the  question,  “What  do  the  faculty  and  students 
I of  our  institution  and  our  acquaintance  think  of  prohibition  in 
theory  and  fact?”  will  say: 

1.  a.  Theory.  Theoretically,  prohibition  is  built  on  a sound 
economic  basis,  namely  the  elimination  of  waste  and  material 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  the  time  of  laborers 
manufacturing  the  same,  waste  of  capital  invested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  and  the  wastage  of  human  life  as  a result  of 
the  consumption  of  the  same. 

b.  Theoretically,  it  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
social  worker,  comprehending  the  law  of  the  Nazarene  that  the 
strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  and  lifting  the 
moral  tone  of  community  life  to  a higher  level. 

2.  a.  Fact.  It  is  reducing  the  amount  of  liquors  consumed. 

b.  It  puts  the  liquor  business  under  the  ban  so  that  young 

men  do  not  consider  it  genteel  to  partake. 
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c.  The  elimination  of  the  saloon  removes  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion to  the  public  mind. 

d.  It  reduces  crime. 

e.  It  works. 

Count  on  us  for  any  help  we  may  be  able  to  give. — Frank 

E.  Mossman,  President,  Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


I would  say  that  all  our  faculty  and  at  least  99  per  cent 
of  our  students  believe  that  national  prohibition  is  desirable, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare,  and  that  it  is 
working  as  well  as  can  be  expected  considering  that  the  habits 
of  a people  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  matters  for  law  to 
deal  with.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  majority  of  public  opinion 
is  behind  the  present  law  and  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
effective,  producing  in  the  next  generation  a people  practically 
free  from  the  waste  and  degradation  that  has  always  accom- 
panied the  use  of  strong  drink.  Our  student  body  is  practically 
free  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor. — Samuel  Plantz,  Pres- 
ident, Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


I hear  on  various  sides  the  statement  that  prohibition  is  a 
failure:  that  conditions  are  worse  than  ever  before  and  the  like. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  read  with  great  satisfaction  an  article 
in  the  Sunday  Times  in  January  by  a man  who  was  appointed 
from  England  to  investigate  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States.  As  you  know,  the  Times  is  not  for  Prohibition  and  the 
writer  of  that  article  is  not  on  advocate  of  prohibition.  He  goes 
into  details  which  show  that  conditions  are  far  better  than  the 
liquor  propaganda  seeks  to  indicate.  That  is  my  own  conviction. 

I find  that  some  good  men  are  misled  by  liquor  propaganda 
and  are  expressing  the  idea  that  prohibition  'tends  toward  law- 
lessness. However,  the  liquor  business  has  been  nothing  but 
lawless  as  long  as  I can  remember. 

The  same  forces  which  have  brought  about  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  will  fight  through  to  the  enforcement  of  that 
article  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  which  support  it.  No 
one  need  suppose  that  the  enormous  weight  of  sentiment  which 
carried  the  amendment  through  forty-five  states  will  fail  to  carry 
this  enterprise  through  successfully. — William  Lowe  Bryan, 
President,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
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Prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  the  the  United  States  may  have  been  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  industrial  concern  of  manufacturers  and  employers  over 
the  effects  of  liquor  upon  efficiency  of  employees;  but  to  a degree 
it  rests  upon  ethical  grounds.  The  American  students,  by  their 
unceasing  agitation  in  public  speech  and  press,  made  popular 
opinion  along  both  industrial  and  ethical  lines.  Their  efforts 
had  unquestionable  influence. 

Students  realize  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  beyond  the 
'willingness  of  the  people  to  obey  the  law.  Millions  of  people  did 
not  favor  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  it  died  out  slowly  under 
forms  like  compulsory  labor  and  the  like.  It  will  take  some  time 
for  the  sentiment  of  all  the  people  to  be  in  favor  of  obeying  the 
law  abolishing  liquors.  College  students  as  a body  will  help  to 
enforce  it  as  they  helped  to  secure  it. — Edwin  E.  Sparks,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Penn- 
! sylvania. 


I find  it  extremely  difficult  to  answer  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
inst.  I should  say  that  a majority  of  our  faculty  and  students 
believe,  in  theory,  in  prohibition.  We  do  not  yet  see  that  there 
is  a very  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  actual  amount  of  drinking 
done  since  the  passage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  making 
for  national  prohibition.  We  have  always  had  prohibition  in 
Maine,  spasmodically  enforced.  At  the  present  time  the  situa- 
tion in  colleges  it  seems  to  me  is  very  difficult,  because  the  price 
of  good  liquor  is  so  exorbitant  that  *no  undergraduate  ought  to 
purchase  it,  and  bad  liquor  is  very  dangerous  to  health.  Here 
at  Bowdoin  I should  say  there  is  a slight  improvement  possibly 
since  the  introduction  of  national  prohibition  but  by  no  means 
an  abolition  of  all  drinking. — -Kenneth  C.  M.  Mills,  President, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine. 


I have  had  the  situation  regarding  the  sentiment  in  respect 
to  Prohibition  in  Macalaster  College  canvassed  rather  thorough- 
ly. The  verdict,  rendered  by  the  institution,  both  faculty  and 
students,  is  favorable  to  Prohibition  in  theory  and  in  fact.  We 
| believe  that  the  law  is  a good  one  and  since  it  is  a law  that  all 
efforts  possible  should  be  made  to  enforce  it. — Elmer  Allen  Bess, 
President,  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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I regret  that  I am  not  informed  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  con- 
cerning prohibition  in  theory  and  fact.  Personally,  I strongly 
favor  prohibition,  and  think  the  need  for  its  enforcement  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  As  a citizen  and  as  a teacher  I strong- 
ly favor  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  law,  and  in  my 
judgment  a great  majority  of  our  citizens  are  in  accord  with  this 
sentiment. — K.  G.  Matheson,  President,  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta,  Georgia. 


I have  your  letter  of  March  3 inquiring  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Vanderbilt  University  regarding 
prohibition  both  as  a theory  and  as  a fact.  I recognize  the  right 
of  your  association  to  make  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reason  only  do  I reply.  I would  not  feel  like  making 
any  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  from  a less  responsible 
source. 

My  first  observation  is  that  no  referendum  has  been  taken 
in  this  institution  on  this  subject,  and  no  one  is,  therefore,  au- 
thorized to  say  what  the  faculty  and  students  think.  All  that  1 
can  do  is  to  give  you  my  indivdual  judgment.  That  I will  dc 
under  just  a few  heads  briefly  developed. 

(1)  College  sentiment  here  as  elsewhere  generally  favors 
prohibition  as  a theory,  but  many  thoughful  people  fail  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  present  enactments  of  the  United  States  on  this 
question.  This  is  a long  story  and  you  are  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  the  question.  It  fs  enough  to  say  that  there  are  many 
students  who  believe  in  prohibition  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  present  enactments. 

(2)  The  opinion  of  most  colleges  regarding  prohibition  as 
a fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  fact.  It  is  a matter  of  common 
and  universal  knowledge  that  the  present  laws  are  not  enforced 
and  most  people  think  they,  cannot  be  enforced.  Others  think 
that  these  laws  may  be  obeyed  in  some  remote  time  in  the  future 
after  education  has  done  its  work.  The  opinion  of  these  men  is 
that  the  task  of  prohibitionists  today  is  not  different  from  whal 
it  has  been  in  all  past  years,  namely,  to  build  up  a sentiment  op- 
posed to  drinking. 

(3)  Student  sentiment  does  not  regard  the  violation  of  the 
present  prohibition  law  as  any  great  offense.  They  apply  toward 
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these  laws  the  same  principle  that  they  apply  to  many  of  the 
regulations  of  school,  which  is  that  the  Existence  of  the  regula- 
tion is  an  invitation  to  a student  to  violate  it. 

(4)  Because  of  these  facts  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
drinking  and  drunkenness  among  students  has  not  in  any  degree 
been  lessened  by  present  prohibition  laws.  I am  personally  of 
the  opinion  that  these  problems  are  even  more  difficult  and  more 
acute  than  they  were  before  the  passage  of  national  prohibi- 
tion. I presume  every  college  that  is  trying  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  students  is  finding  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  handling  this  question.  If  through  your 
investigation  you  can  make  our  task  easier  or  render  our  labors 
more  successful,  you  will  merit  the  abiding  gratitude  of  all  col- 
lege administrative  officers. — J.  H.  Kirkland,  President,  Vander- 
bilt University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


The  faculty  and  students  of  Mercer  University  are  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  Prohibition,  both  in  theory  and  in  fact. 
The  law  is  being  enforced  better  with  each  passing  month.  The 
reaction  following  the  war  resulted  in  an  increase  of  violations 
of  the  Volstead  act,  but  these  violations  are  now  being  limited 
to  the  worst  element  in  the  so-called  upper  classes  and  the  worst 
elements  in  the  lower  classes. — Rufus  W.  Weaver,  President, 
Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia. 


I do  not  know  that  it  is  profitable  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
; prohibition.  It  is  beginning  to  be  a fact  and  is  more  of  a fact 
as  time  continues.  There  isn’t  any  question  but  that  college  ad- 
ministration is  easier  under  present  conditions.  The  drink  prob- 
lem in  student  life  has  almost  disappeared  and  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Having  been  for  many  years  in  active  work 
with  students,  I can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  benefits  of 
prohibition  to  American  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
' great. 

Lest  I should  be  misunderstood  I want  to  add  that  the 
t problem  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  but  with  continued  vigi- 
lance it  will  appear  and  that  will  be  a blessing. — H.  M.  Gage, 
President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


I find  myself  unable  to  answer  satisfactorily  your  inquiry 
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about  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  this  college  oi 
prohibition  in  theory  and  fact.  There  has  been  no  occasion  t( 
draw  out  an  expression  of  opinion  either  from  the  faculty  o 
from  our  students. 

I am,  however,  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  an  over 
whelming  sentiment  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  including  respec 
for  the  national  prohibition  legislation. — C.  A.  Duniway,  Presi 
dent,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


I am  on  leave  of  absence  from  president’s  office  this  year 
and  in  any  case  I think  that  I could  hardly  attempt  to  express 
the  thought  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Rutgers  College  con 
cerning  prohibition  in  theory  and  fact.  I can  only  say  for  my- 
self that  prohibition  seems  to  me  entirely  right  in  theory  anc 
entirely  right  in  enactment  in  view  of  existing  conditions  and  the 
desired  welfare  of  society.  Its  enactment  I have  not  the  slightesi 
doubt  will  stand  and  obedience  to  it  in  due  time  become  weli 
established.  The  thing  most  to  be  regretted  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  the  attitude  of  many  excellent  citizens  in  more  or  less 
condoning  disregard  of  law  and  assisting  to  spread  the  idea  that 
prohibition  enactment,  rather  than  lawlessness,  is  the  cause  oi 
the  evils  now  afflicting  us. — W.  H.  Demarest,  President,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


The  result  of  the  prohibition  years  is  a clear  demonstration 
that  both  in  “theory  and  in  fact”  it  is  working  well  from  a uni- 
versity standpoint.  The  whole  problem  of  discipline  has  been 
both  simplified  and  lessened;  the  morale  of  student  bodies  has 
been  improved  and  the  number  of  men  dropped  because  of  mis- 
conduct greatly  reduced.  What  is  true  of  the  university  is  also 
true  of  the  community  in  almost  as  marked  a degree.  Even  lax 
enforcement  of  the  law  cannot  obscure  its  value.  I am  very  con- 
fident that  a large  percentage  of  my  colleagues  upon  the  faculty 
would  subscribe  to  these  statements. — Stanley  Coulter,  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


As  you,  of  course,  know,  prohibition  in  Oregon  was  voted 
by  the  people  some  time  before  the  Volstead  act  was  passed 
by  Congress.  Under  a state  option  law,  Benton  county,  in  which 
we  are  located,  had  been  “dry”  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  the 
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time  when  prohibition  was  adopted  by  the  state.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  some  twenty 'years  since  saloons  were  voted  out  in  this 
county. 

There  is  no  division  of  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the 
faculty  on  the  question  of  prohibition,  either  in  theory  or  fact. 
The  student  body,  numbering  upwards  of  3,800,  also  accepts  it 
as  a matter  of  course  and  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  sentiment 
among  students  against  prohibition.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, prohibition  is  no  experiment;  it  is  an  established  fact, 
to  go  back  to  the  open  saloon  would  be  regarded  as  a calamity. 
— W.  J.  Kerr,  President,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


North  Dakota  has  always  been  a prohibition  state  and  her 
people  are  generally,  if  not  almost  unanimously,  in  favor  of 
Prohibition.  I am  sure  that  the  teachers  and  students  of  this 
institution  and  all  the  state  institutions  generally,  are  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  wish  to  see  the 
Volstead  law  enforced  as  thoroughly  (and  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  Teachers  and  students  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
idea  that  because  the  law  is  violated  by  a few  people,  it  should 
be  repealed.— C.  A.  Allen,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 


(Excerpt  from  letter  read  before  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Affairs,  February  17,  1922.) 

In  the  first  place  I reiterate  what  I said  nearly  a year  ago 
before  the  then  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  as  follows:  Let 

Massachusetts  at  once  take  her  whole  share  in  putting  into 
execution  these  prohibitory  measures,  which  are  sure  to  promote 
public  health,  public  happiness,  and  industrial  efficiency  through- 
out the  country,  and  to  eliminate  the  chief  causes  of  poverty, 
crime  and  misery  among  our  people. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed,  evidence  has  accumulated 
on  every  hand  that  Prohibition  has  promoted  all  over  the  coun- 
try public  health,  public  happiness,  and  industrial  efficiency. 
This  evidence  comes  from  manufacturers,  physicians,  nurses  of 
all  sorts,  school,  factory,  hospital  and  district,  and  from  social 
I workers  of  many  races  and  religions  laboring  daily  in  a great 
variety  of  fields.  This  testimony  aj§0  demonstrates  beyond  a 
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doubt  that  Prohibition  is  actually  sapping  the  terrible  force  of 
disease,  poverty,  crime  and  vice.  These  results  are  obtained 
in  spite  of  the  imperfect  enforcement  in  some  communities  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  American  people,  because  millions  of  voters 
became  convinced  somewhat  suddenly  that  alcoholism  was  the 
chief  factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  white  race  which  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  distilled  liquors  became  cheap,  some  three 
centuries  ago.  The  people  came  to  see  clearly  that  alcoholism 
and  prostitution  will  ruin  our  race,  unless  they  are  successfully 
resisted,  because  that  physical  ruin  is  apt  to  be  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. — Charles  William  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University. 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  session 
at  Indianapolis,  adopted  the  following  statement: 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  noted 
the  present  discussion  of  the  Volstead  act  and  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution.  Such  discussion  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Ingenuity  would  be  exhausted  to  discover  or  invent  rea- 
sons for  the  repeal  of  the  laws.  Allowing  that  all  the  results 
anticipated  have  not  been  realized,  that  fact  lies  not  against^ 
the  law  but  against  those  who  have  failed  in  its  enforcement 
and  against  those  who  have  encouraged  the  betrayal  of  adminis- 
trative trust.  When  all  has  been  said,  the  accomplishment  in 
the  writing  of  these  particular  laws  makes  the  greatest  chapter 
in  America’s  history  of  moral  reform.  It  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  It  has  given  to  our  industrial  life  an  ad- 
vantage recognized  by  economists  everywhere. 

The  relation  of  the  drink  traffic  to  crime  has  long  been 
familiar.  We  need  to  see  that  the  disrespectful  treatment  of 
prohibitory  laws  is  not  a mere  academic  impropriety.  The  great 
objectives  of  civilization  can  not  be  gained  where  lawlessness 
goes  unpunished  and  unrebuked.  Mob  violence  is  today  a men- 
ace which  demands  most  careful  thought  and  wisest  treatment. 
The  ability  to  suppress  or  prevent  disorder  which  jeopardizes  the 
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rights  of  property  and  life  is  one  of  the  ultimate  tests  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Obedience  to  law  is  not  an  elective  to  be  rendered  or  re- 
fused on  the  basis  of  individual  or  group  choice.  This  we 
believe.  But  it  is  inconsistent  to  inveigh  against  the  spirit  of 
lawlessnes  in  other  fields  if  in  our  attitude  toward  prohibitory 
enactment  we  encourage  contempt  of  law.  Those  who  make 
public  opinion  must  be  held  accountable  for  the  total  result  when 
inconsiderate  criticism  of  laws  induces  insult  to  laws.  The  press 
of  this  country  must  be  made  to  see  its  responsbility  inescapable 
if  its  persistent  caricature  of  so-called  temperance  laws  lead  the 
immature  to  believe  that  law  itself  belongs  really  and  only  in  the 
comic  supplement. 

Where  present  legislation  seems  inadequate,  let  it  be  per- 
fected. Where  the  law  is  ineffectual,  find  the  cause  and,  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  remedy  it.  Let  us  insist  upon  it  that  those 
who  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  deal  with  occasion 
not  as  propagandists  of  personal  judgment  but  as  defenders  of 
the  law. 

Let  us  choose  for  office  those  only  who  have  by  word  or 
act  established  their  right  of  recognition  as  the  friends  of  pro- 
hibitory reform,  and  saying  this,  we  would  record  appreciation 
of  the  help  given  to  this  cause  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  we  would  pay  tribute  to 
those  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  those  in  other  places  of  public  trust  who 
have  taken  and  held  their  place  on  the  side  of  national  morality. 

For  the  sake  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  prosperity  as  of  peace  and  order,  for  the  promotion  of 
all  the  ends  of  education  and  religion,  we  accept  for  ourselves 
and  urge  upon  all  our  people  the  solemn  obligation  to  guard 
sacredly  the  results  already  gained  and  to  complete  the  work 
upon  which  so  many  lovers  of  mankind  have  wrought  anticipa- 
ing  with  confidence  the  day ‘when,  despite  the  cupidity  of  some 
and  the  treasonable  intrigue  of  others,  the  life  of  the  nation 
shall  be  lifted  to  the  level  of  its  laws. — Luther  B.  Wilson, 
Secretary. 

By  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churh, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  24,  1922. 
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FROM  BISHOP  EDWIN  S.  LINES 

(From  an  address  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  on  May  16,  1922.) 

Referring  to  the  Prohibition  amendment  Bishop  Lines  said: 

It  was  adopted  as  other  amendments  have  been  adopted  and 
it  is  binding  upon  us  until  repealed  as  the  Constitution  itself 
requires.  They  are  not  worthy  of  respect  who  would  repeal 
the  laws  which  enforce  a part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  We  all  know  that  many  officials  tell  us  that  the  laws  can 
not  be  enforced  while  they  do  not  seriously  endeavor  to  execute 
them.  I quite  appreciate  the  difference  of  opinion  both  as  re- 
gards the  wisdom  of  placing  this  subject  in  the  Constitution  and 
as  regards  some  of  the  methods  used  to  enforce  it.  But  the  trade 
in  strong  drink  with  its  disregard  of  fair  regulation,  its  corrup- 
tion of  our  political  life,  its  destruction  of  what  is  best  in  human 
life,  has  received  what  it  deserved  and  drawn  its  punishment 
upon  itself. 

Much  of  the  talk  about  the  restriction  of  personal  liberty 
is  unworthy  of  respect.  The  talk  of  many  people  living  in 
luxury  in  great  houses  with  more  than  their  share  of  the  world’s 
good  things,  about  the  wrong  done  to  the  poor  by  Prohibition 
is  ridiculous.  The  gulf  between  the  privileged  and  unprivileged 
must  be  bridged  in  some  other  way  than  by  common  freedom 
to  obtain  strong  drink. 


BISHOP  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

(From  a report  made  by  Bishop  William  Lawrence  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Diocesan  Convention 
in  Boston,  May  4,  1922.) 

Jealousy  for  the  practical  integrity  of  the  constitution  was 
what  led  many  citizens  to  oppose  this  amendment.  The 
fact  is  however,  that  the  constitutional  amendment  stands; 
and  it  has  been  carried  through  by  the  same  constitutional  steps 
as  preserve  our  liberties.  Every  local  citizen  is  bound  to  stand 
by  it;  and  in  my  judgment  every  loyal  citizen  is  bound  to  sup- 
port such  state  laws  as  will  insure  its  enforcement. 

Beyond  this  plan  duty  as  citizens,  what  reasons  have  we 
to  be  confident  that  this  great  experiment  will  succeed,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  American  people  will  in  time  agree  that  the 
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prohibition  of  intoxicating  drink  is,  with  all  its  limitations  of 
personal  libery,  worth  while? 

First,  and  most  obviously,  the  competition  in  industry  and 
if  industrial  nations  with  other  industrial  nations  is  going  to  be 
very  keen,  and  the  people  which  waste  most  in  brains,  physical 
strength  and  character  will  go  to  the  wall  first.  Every  em- 
ployer of  labor  knows  that  the  men  who  drink  are  in  the  long  run 
less  efficient  than  those  who  do  not  drink. 

Experience  in  the  army  and  navy  proves  it  in  endurance 
and  fighting  tests.  The  directors  of  railroads,  mines  and  fac- 
tories, the  officers  of  banks  and  business  enterprises  know 
:his.  . 

This  principle  of  industrial  efficiency  is  of  course  based 
upon  laws  or  habits  of  nations  revealed  to  us  in  the  last  fifty 
fears  by  science.  ... 

Every  intelligent  man  today  knows,  or  may  know,  that 
for  even  moderate  drinkers  the  curve,  be  it  ever  so  slight,  is 
lever  upwards — always  downwards.  And  further,  the  reactions 
iffect  the  judgment,  the  intellectual  perspective  and  the  power 
!:o  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  the  very  foundation 
if  character. 

We  in  these  days  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  facts  which 
science,  when  it  has  tested  them  out,  brings  us;  and  we  know 
:hat  these  facts  bring  results  as  sure  as  fate.  The  nation  which 
:ompletely  stops  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  has  thrown  off  one 
if  the  heaviest  weights  in  the  race  for  industrial  leadership. 

The  practical  universal  testimony  of  the  men  and  women 
vho  touch  most  closely  thousands  on  thousands  of  people  whose 
Conditions  tempt  them  to  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  that 
•here  is  an  immense  improvement  all  along  the  line.  Here  and 
diere  there  may  be  a local  or  temporary  reaction;  but  the  multi- 
ude  of  wives  and  husbands,  too,  and  children  that  are  the  happier 
ind  healthier  for  prohibition,  the  decrease  of  numbers  of  arrests 
;‘or  drunkenness,  of  inmates  of  jails  and  poorhouses,  the  grati- 
tude that  goes  up  from  thousands  of  homes  of  the  people  of 
noderate  means  and  the  well-to-do  that  one  or  another  member 
if  the  family  has  stopped  drinking  and  gone  to  work  is  enough, 
me  would  think,  to  touch  the  heart  of  anyone. 

I need  not  speak  of  the  relief  from  taxation  in  the  support 
if  public  institutions — a taxation  which  will  steadily  decrease, 
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for  with  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  there  will  be  fewefl 
feeble-minded,  fewer  insane,  fewer  cripples,  fewer  congenitalH 
diseased,  fewer  with  abnormal  habits,  fewer  with  crimina 
tendencies;  and  this  taxation  like  all  taxes,  falls  in  the  end  no 
upon  the  well-to-do,  but  upon  the  whole  people,  especially  th< 
wage  earners. 

How  can  any  Christian  man  or  woman,  anyone  with  con 
sideration  for  others,  continue  an  indulgence  which  he  may  evei 
think  harmless,  when  by  his  abstention  he  may  help  others 
And  even  if  he  thinks  it  makes  no  difference,  how  can  he  b< 
happy  in  taking  the  chance?  Is  his  pleasure  or  even  his  sensi 
of  liberty  worth  the  risk? 

However,  with  the  fact  settled  that  constitutional  prohibi 
tion  is  here,  all  loyal  citizens  will  give  it  support.  And  if  we  d< 
our  part,  we  may  be  confident  that  education  in  health  an< 
efficiency,  of  economics  and  industrial  leadership  will  in  tim< 
bring  universal  acquiescence. 

BISHOP  ROBERT  L.  PADDOCK 

Our  church  here,  like  all  others;  every  lodge,  labor  union 
and  other  organization,  stands  100  per  cent  behind  this  federa 
amendment  and  the  whole  Constitution.  No  one  could  conceiv< 
of  our  doing  otherwise.  Religion,  morality,  intelligence,  busi 
ness — every  good  cause  has  been  furthered.  Some  day,  nr 
native  town,  New  York,  where  I spent  all  my  ministry  befor 
coming  to  this  frontier,  will  be  civilized  enough  to  fight  for  i 
also. — Robert  L.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopa 
Diocese  of  Eastern  Oregon. 

HONORABLE  RICHARD  J.  HOPKINS 

(Former  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  nov 
member  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.) 

The  advantages  of  prohibition  on  the  general  welfare  o 
the  people  have  been  so  marked  that  public  sentiment  has  con 
tinued  to  grow  in  favor  of  strict  prohibition.  It  is  safe  to  sa; 
that  niney-five  per  cent  of  the  people  favor  it.  With  this  publf 
sentiment  and  the  cooperation  of  all  officials,  peace  officers 
especially  sheriffs,  and  the  police  we  hope  for  the  ultimate  ex 
tinction  of  all  liquor  violations.  Kansas  now  as  at  no  other  tim 
has  its  full  heart  and  soul  set  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
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The  prohibition  laws,  in  my  opinion,  attest  the  moral  and 
religious  progress  of  the  human  race.  If  drunkenness  has  added 
any  moral  help  to  mankind,  the  proof  has  never  been  produced. 
The  liquor  traffic  does  not  create  wealth.  The  liquor  interests 
have  always  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  public  question. 
They  have  always  been  opposed  to  civilizing  and  decent  influ- 
ences. Their  influence  kept  the  saloon  on  all  of  the  best  corners 
during  the  days  of  our  fathers,  but  those  days  have  passed. 
Prohibition  is  not  here  on  a visit;  it  has  come  to  stay  and  wise 
men  will  so  perceive  and  act  accordingly. 

Intemperance  has  been  the  greatest  curse  to  the  human  fam- 
ily since  the  early  years  of  history.  One  of  the  great  mysteries 
is  that  a civilized  people  would  permit  it  to  continue  so  long. 

Prohibition  in  Kansas  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  crim- 
inal cases.  It  reduced  the  number  of  people  in  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries, the  paupers  in  county  houses  and  insane  asylums.  It 
increased  school  attendance.  There  are  thousands  of  youths 
in  Kansas  who  never  saw  a whisky  saloon. 

The  splendid  conditions  that  have  come  about  in  this  state 
through  prohibition  should  be  brought  about  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world.  The  betterment  of  world  civilization  and 
human  welfare  demand  prohibition — Richard  J.  Hopkins,  (For- 
mer Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  now  member  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.) 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

(Statement  made  a short  time  before  his  death,  in  1922.) 

An  expression  of  opinion  has  been  requested  from  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

There  can  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  nec- 
essity for  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  as  well  as  any  other  law 
that  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  nation.  To 
enforce  one  and  not  another  is  to  breed  disrespect  for  all  law 
and  weakens  the  whole  fabric  of  our  government. 

The  Prohibition  Amendment  was  adopted  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  our  Constitution.  It  was  not  a hurried  proceeding, 
or  taken  upon  snap  judgment,  but  was  long  foreshadowed  by  the 
Prohibition  legislation  enacted  by  the  various  states. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  Prohibition  should  have  come 
previous  to  the  amendment  giving  suffrage  to  the  women,  who 
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are  now  our  real  partners  in  life.  What  a humiliation  it  would 
have  been  to  have  invited  our  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  to 
cast  their  votes  in  saloons,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  liquor  and  drunkenness. 

Personally,  I believe  in  Prohibition,  because  in  a long  ex- 
perience I have  seen  the  evil  and  degrading  effects  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  played  with  any 
more  than  can  dope  or  dynamite. 

I do  not  think  that  the  American  people  will  ever  want 
to  go  back  to  the,  old  regime,  but  if  there  are  those  who  think 
otherwise,  the  same  orderly  procedure  is  open  to  them  that  took 
place  in  enacting  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

I write  this  in  no  spirit  of  censoriousness,  but  what  I con- 
scientiously feel  and  believe  to  be  for  the  greatest  good  and  hap- 
piness of  our  common  heritage. — John  Wanamaker. 


BERNARD  SHAW 

(Reported  by  the  New  York  Herald  London  Bureau,  Feb. 

11,  1922.) 

Prohibition  will  not  be  an  election  issue  in  the  future  because 
it  will  be  assumed  that  any  person  who  differs  from  it  will  be 
ruled  out  either  as  a lunatic  or  a criminal.  . . 

You  have  had  an  early  stage  of  society  that  tolerated  murder. 
There  was  once  a great  deal  of  private  choice  about  it  but  there 
isn  t now.  Already  the  sale  of  gin  has  been  restricted  consider- 
ably. Once  one  could  get  drunk  on  gin  for  a penny,  dead  drunk 
for  two  pence.  Does  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
personal  liberty  wish  to  go  back  to  that? — Bernard  Shaw. 


MRS.  HARRIET  TAYLOR  UPTON 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a question  about  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  applying  to  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 
A law  is  a law  and  all  good  citizens  should  abide  by  law.  In  a 
republic  people  make  their  own  laws  and  the  majority  rules.  If 
laws  touch  us  personally,  if  they  affect  our  property,  or  what 
we  may  think  to  be  our  rights,  it  gives  no  privilege  to  break  them. 
The  law-abiding  citizen  is  the  hope  of  the  republic.  This  is 
true  of  all  laws  and  of  course  it  applies  to  Prohibition  as  well 
as  to  anything  else. 

I am  and  always  have  been  in  favor  of  anything  which  would 
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modify,  curb  or  prohibit  traffic  in  liquor.  Believing  in  temper- 
ance in  the  highest  sense  and  in  the  enforcement  of  any  law, 
how  could  I think  else  than  that  all  laws  pertaining  to  Prohibition 
should  be  enforced? — Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 


DOCTOR  W.  W.  KEEN 

Prohibition  has  brought  about  less  drunkenness  in  this  coun- 
try, less  poverty,  less  crime,  fewer  accidents  and  lesser  expenses 
to  the  city  and  state  as  well  as  a betterment  of  standards  of 
health  and  living.  Alcohol  has  been  the  principal  root  of  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  and  of  accidents.  Alcohol  is  the  most  powerful 
and  frequent  source  of  immorality  and  venereal  disease. — W.  W. 
Keen,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  M.  YOUNG 

(PRESIDENT,  SWEET’S  STEEL  COMPANY) 

Anything  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  Prohibition  in  days 
gone  by,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
perience through  which  we  are  now  passing.  While  there  may 
be  drawbacks  in  a general  way  (which  I am  disposed  to  think  are 
magnified  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  conditions  will  allow), 
as  far  as  the  concrete  results  coming  under  my  observation  as  a 
j manufacturer,  they  are  all  to  the  good.  We  have  less  lost  time, 
fewer  accidents  and  greatly  improved  social  conditions  in  the 
I families  of  our  employees  and  their  environments.  The  best 
results  of  radical  changes  such  as  this  are  brought  about  by 
evolution,  rather  than  revolution,  and  I look  for  an  improving 
condition  as  the  years  go  by. — John  M.  Young,  President,  Sweet’s 
Steel  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


J.  W.  MARSH 

(PRESIDENT, STANDARD  UNDERGROUND  CABLE  CO.) 

My  observation  of  the  effect  of  Prohibition  has  been  that  it 
is  an  incalculable  economic  and  moral  blessing  to  millions  of  our 
people,  and  to  the  nation  as  a whole.  There  is  far  less  drunken- 
ness and  waste  of  time  and  money,  there  is  greater  steadiness 
among  laborers,  more  saving  of  money,  better  care  of  the  homes 
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and  women  and  children  of  the  men  who  formerly  spent  freely 
for  drink. 

No  conscientious  man  would  vote  to  bring  the  liquor  traffic 
back,  and  I am  sure  that  there  are  very  many  men  who  are  not 
Prohibitionists  themselves,  but  who  would  nevertheless  vote 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  laws  because  they  have 
observed  and  recognized  the  great  benefits  that  such  laws  have 
brought  to  our  people. — J.  W.  Marsh,  President  Standard  Under- 
ground Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DOCTOR  HOWARD  A.  KELLY 

My  daily  life  brings  me  into  constant  close  touch  with 
doctors  from  all  parts  of  our  country  and  Canada  and  the 
testimony  virtually  universal  is  that  the  benefits  of  Prohibition 
are  everywhere  manifest  even  with  an  imperfect  and  often  half- 
hearted law  enforcement.  I have  not  changed  my  views,  there- 
fore, that  the  events  of  these  several  years  have  demonstrated  the 
greatest  criminals  of  our  nation,  the  organizers  and  inspirers 
of  crime,  the  determined  foes  of  society  and  its  legitimate  au- 
thority, the  insidious  debauchers  of  the  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  are  not  the  drunkards  (God  pity  them!)  nor  yet  the 
saloons,  those  club-houses  of  the  criminal  classes  and  of  corrupt 
politics.  The  greatest  foes  of  our  government  are  some  brewers 
and  distillers  who  inspire  law-violating  propaganda  in  order 
to  dishonor  the  nation  that  they  may  fill  their  pockets  with 
gold. 

As  touching  my  own  profession,  the  best  sentiment  of  edu- 
cated physicians  is  against  the  use  of  liquor  as  a medicament  and 
sturdily  against  the  reintroduction  of  light  wine  and  beer. 
— Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HENRY  FORD 

I have  always  been  opposed  to  all  forms  of  intoxicants.  Beer, 
wine,  and  liquor  never  did  any  one  any  good  and  they  have 
caused  great  suffering  and  misery  in  the  world.  So  far  as  our 
plants  are  concerned  we’re  going  to  stamp  out  this  business.  If 
the  government  hasn't  enough  men  to  do  it  we  have.  And  this 
should  be  a warning  to  those  making  intoxicants  and  selling 
them  to  our  men — and  to  our  men  themselves  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  present  conditions  longer. — Henry  Ford. 
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Production  and  Consumption  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  in  the  United  States 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  ON 
INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  by  the  United  States 
government  on  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ended 
June  30,  1921  and  June  30,  1922,  respectively: 


Intoxicating  Liquors 

Fiscal  Year 
Ended 

June  30,  1921 

Fiscal  Year 
Ended 

June  30,  1922 

Decrease 

Distilled  spirits : 

Distilled  spirits  (non-bev- 
erage)   

$78,097,756.93 

$42,259,351.63 

-$35,838,405.30 

Distilled  spirits  (bever- 
age)   .. 

373,736.33 

113,103.61 

- 260,632.72 

Rectified  spirits  or  wines 

28,587.14 

19,192.52 

- 9,394.62 

Still  or  sparkling  wines, 
cordials,  etc 

2,001,779.87 

1,306,249.72 

- 695,530.15 

Grape  brandy  used  in  for- 
tifying sweet  wines  .... 

578,628.32 

1,115,646.83 

-P  537,018.51 

Rectifiers,  retail  and 
wholesale  dealers,  man- 
ufacturers of  stills,  etc. 
(special  taxes)  

687,519.30 

l 

543,248.66 

1 

— 144,270.64 

Stamps  for  distilled  .^spir- 
its intended  for  export 

7,566.89 

2,049.45 

— 5,517.44 

Case  stamps  for  distilled 
spirits  bottled  in  bond 

209,368.25 

68,856.00 

- 140,512.25 

Misc.  collections  relating 
to  distilled  spirits  . . . . 

613,121.98 

135,652.05 

- 477,469.93 

Total  

| $82,598,065.01  | $45,563,350.47  ' 

| -$37,034,714.54 

Fermented  liquors : 

Fermented  liquors  (barrel 
tax)  

i 

17,133.65 

35,239.63 

1 

+ 18,105.98 

Brewers ; retail  and 
wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  liquors  (special 
taxes)  

8,230.17 

10,846.37 

+ 2,616.20 

Total  | 25,363.82  | 46,086.00  | -f  20,722.18 

-{-Increase. 


REVENUE  TAXES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1922  AND  THE  LAST 
SEVEN  PRECEDING  YEARS 


Sources  j 1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

Distilled  spirits,) 
including  wines, j 

etc |$  45,563,350.47! 

Fermented  liquors!  46,086.00 

|$  82,598,065.01 
| 25,363.82 

$ 97,905,275.71 
| 41,965,874.09 

$365,211,252.2 6 
| 117,839,602.21 

Total  receipts  . | $ 45,609,436.4 7 

$ 82, 623, 428.83| $139, 87 1,149.80|$483, 050, 854.47 
1 1 
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Sources 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

Distilled  spirits, 
including  wines, 
etc 

$317,553,687.33 

126,285,857.65 

$192,111,318.81 

91,897,193.81 

$158,682,439.53 

88,771,103.99 

$144,619,699.37 

79,328,946.72 

Fermented  liquors 

Total  receipts  . 

$443,839,544.98 

$284,008,512.62 

$247,453,543.52 

$223,948,646.09 

PRODUCTION  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Statistics  of  the  Liquor  Manufacturing  Industry  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Year  1919  as  Compared  with  1914 

(From  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures) 


Year 

Number  of 
Establishments 

Number  of 
Wage  Earners 

Capital 

Wages 

Cost  of 
Materials 

Value  of 
Products 

Liquors,  j 

1919 

34 

1,380 

$ 45,618,110 

$ 1,716,699 

$ 19,655,522 

$ 31,854,085 

distilled  \ 

1914 

434 

6,295 

91,285,028 

3,994,469 

40,996,781 

206,778,708 

Liquors,  J 

1919 

729 

|34,259 

583,429,947 

| 

| 45,170,432 

94,792,659 

379,905,085 

malt  1 

1914 

1,250 

i 

|62,070 

792,913,659 

| 53,243,743 

129,724,396 

442,148,597 

Liquors,  J | 

1919 

1 

342 

j 

1 1,011 

14,855,481 

1,013,898 

8,115,841 

17,454,194 

vinous  l 

1914 

318 

2,292 

1 

31,516,366 

1,194,433 

1 

9,489,428 

16,618,378 

Total  S 

1919 

1,1T)5 

36,650 

643,903,538 

47,901,029 

122,564,022 

429,213,364 

\ 

1914 

2,002 

70,657 

915,715,053 

58,432,645 

180,210,605 

665,545,683 

The  following  articles  and  tables  are  taken  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1922: — 

PERMIT  DIVISION 

The  functions  of  the  permit  division  are  as  follows:  The 

issuance  of  permits  for  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  under  the 
national  prohibition  act,  including  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  the  same  (the  division  does  not  issue  permits  to 
transport  liquor  or  to  prescribe  liquor) ; the  passing  upon  all 
nonbeverage  bonds  submitted  in  support  of  nonbeverage  per- 
mits under  the  national  prohibition  act  to  ascertain  whether 
bonds  are  properly  executed,  the  renewal  of  all  nonbeverage  per- 
mits which  have  been  outstanding  for  one  year;  establishing 
standards  for  medicinal  preparations,  toilet  preparations  and  ex- 
tracts. 
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A new  section  was  created  in  this  division  in  January,  1922, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  withdrawals,  as  shown  on  Forms 
1410-A,  with  the  amount  allowed  on  the  basic  permits.  Any 
irregularities  found  by  such  checking  are  immediately  taken  up 
with  the  proper  authorities. 

Special  hearings  in  numerous  revocation  proceedings  in 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  investigations  of  applicants 
for  basic  permits,  were  conducted  by  this  division  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  bonds  executed  during  the  year  was 
60,147. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  classes  of  per- 
mits issued  during  the  fiscal  year: 


permits,  to  manufacture  

permits,  wholesale  druggists,  bonded  warehouses,  free 

warehouses,  storage  warehouses  

permits,  to  transport  (issued  and  renewed  by  State 

Prohibition  directors)  

Special  transport  

permits,  to  import  and  use  

permits,  to  import  and  sell  

permits,  to  export  

permits,  to  export  and  sell  

permits,  to  use  (intoxicating  liquors  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes)  

permits,  to  use  and  sell  

permits,  to  prescribe  (issued  and  renewed  by  State 

Prohibition  directors)  | 

permits,  to  manufacture  vinegar  and  to  produce  in- 
toxicating liquor  for  conversion  into  same  

permits,  to  operate  dealcoholizing  plants  

permits,  to  procure  alcoholic  preparations  

permits,  to  produce  mash  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing yeast,  after  which  residue  is  to  be  destroyed  .... 


Permits  revoked  

Renewal  applications  disapproved  ' 

New  applications  disapproved  

Permits  canceled,  superseded,  surrendered,  and  recalled  

Active  permits  issued  in  Washington,  D.  C ...... 

Total  outstanding  permits,  including  those  issued  by  State  Prohibition 
directors  


New 


551 

427 


35 

4 

31 

50 


21,247 

6,097 


192 

177 

37 

2 


159 

2,061 

2,018 

3,673 

85,734 

131,394 


The  number  of  nonbeverage  cases  involving  permit  violations 
has  materially  increased  during  the  past  year,  and  criminal 
prosecutions  have  been  successfully  maintained  against  numerous 
permit  holders.  This  is  a result  of  a more  rigid  enforcement 
rather  than  increased  violations  on  the  part  of  permit  holders. 

Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  recover  on  forfeited  bonds 
of  permittees  to  the  extent  of  $3,500,000.  - 

Upon  the  issuance  of  Prohibition  Mimeograph  201,  dated 
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August  9,  1921,  a decided  improvement  in  the  brewery  situation 
was  brought  about.  Since  that  date  criminal  informations,  in- 
dictments, injunctions,  libels,  and  search  warrants  in  brewery 
cases,  with  all  the  necessary  supporting  affidavits,  are  .prepared 
in  this  unit  and  filed  through  the  Department  of  Justice.  This 
policy  has  proved  invaluable  as  a weapon  in  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  By  means  of  this  active  assistance  and  coopefa- 
tion  the  various  United  States  attorneys  are  enabled  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  trials  of  cases,  with  a resulting  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cases  on  their  overcrowded  court  dockets,  as 
such  procedure  eliminates  the  gathering  of  evidence  and  the 
preparing  of  the  necessary  legal  papers  by  them.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  above  mentioned  at  least  40  per  cent  of 
the  brewers  who  were  detected  violating  the  law  were  reported 
for  a second  offense.  In  approximately  50  cases  handled  under 
the  new  policy  only  2 companies  have  violated  the  law  a second 
time. 

While  the  number  of  reports  in  brewery  cases  have  also 
increased  during  the  past  year,  this  does  not  indicate  a disregard 
of  the  law,  but  a more  vigorous  investigation  of  the  activities 
of  violafors.  There  are  also  several  large  wine  cases  pending. 

There  are  approximately  500  cereal-beverage  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States.  Over  200  of  these  plants  have  been 
reported  during  the  past  12  months  for  violations  of  law. 
Approximately  125  of  them  have  been  placed  under  seizure. 
Approximately  75  of  such  companies  have  settled  their  civil 
liabilities  by  compromise  where  the  case  arose  prior  t-o  August  8, 
1921.  Those  arising  subsequent  to  said  date  were  settled  by  a com- 
promise of  their  civil  liabilities  after  a plea  of  guilty  to  the 
criminal  informaton  filed  against  them.  The  unit  has  refused  to 
issue  permits  to  some  48  brewers  who  have  violated  the  law 
under  permits  previously  issued. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL  SECTION 

The  work  of  this  section,  which  administers  Regulations 
No.  6L  drawn  under  Title  III  of  the  national  prohibition  act, 
has  changed  very  little  in  character  during  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  transfer  of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  90-day 
tax-paid  alcohol  permits  to  the  Permit  Division. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  73  industrial 
alcohol  plants,  78  bonded  warehouses,  and  74  denaturing  plants 
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qualified  to  operate  for  the  production,  storage,  and  denaturation 
of  alcohol  respectively,  under  Title  III  of  the  national  prohibi- 
tion act.  During  the  year  9 industrial  alcohol  plants,  10  bonded 
warehouses,  and  12  denaturing  plants  were  established,  while  6 
industrial  alcohol  plants,  8 bonded  warehouses,  and  3 denaturing 
plants  were  discontinued,  resulting  in  a comparatively  small  net 
increase  over  the  number  qualified  on  June  30,  1921.  For  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits  for  nonbeverage  purposes,  other 
than  alcohol,  there  were  operated  during  the  year  2 grain  dis- 
tilleries, 2 rum  distilleries,  and  33  fruit  distilleries. 

Under  Title  III  of  the  national  prohibition  act  3,297  permits 
for  withdrawal  of  tax-free  alcohol  were  issued  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1922,  compared  with  3,053  such  permits 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921.  There  were 
also  issued  26  permits  covering  tax-free  withdrawals  of  spirits, 
other  than  alcohol,  by  the  United  States  under  section  3464  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

The  number  of  bonded  manufacturers  using  specially  de- 
natured alcohol  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  3,287,  com- 
pared with  1,761  such  manufacturers  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1921.  The  increase  of  1,526  was  due  to  the  qualification  of  many 
permittees  heretofore  using  pure  alcohol.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  67  permits  to  use  specially  denatured  alcohol  were 
revoked. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  there  were  pro- 
duced 79,906,101.51  proof  gallons  of  alcohol,  a decrease  of 
5,162,674.82  proof  gallons  compared  with  the  quantity  produced 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

There  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  on  payment  of 
tax  16,363,301.85  proof  gallons  of  alcohol,  and  there  were  with- 
drawn for  tax-free  purposes,  including  withdrawals  for  denatura- 
tion, for  export,  and  for  use  of  the  United  States,  hospitals, 
laboratories,  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions,  a total 
of  63,147,767.22  proof  gallons  of  alcohol. 

There  were  withdrawn,  tax  paid,  from  distillery,  general  and 
special  bonded  warehouses  2,724,363.4  taxable  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits  (including  brandy)  other  than  alcohol,  a decrease  of 
6,352,782.1  gallons  compared  with  the  quantity  withdrawn  tax 
paid  during  the  preceding  year. 
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The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  contains  a provision  giv- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  authority  to  con- 
centrate into  a small  number  of  warehouses  all  distilled  spirits 
at  present  stored  in  distillery,  general  and  special  bonded  ware- 
houses, and  provides  that  distilled  spirits  may  be  bottled  in  bond 
in  any  internal  revenue  bonded  warehouse  before  tax  payment 
as  well  as  after  tax  payment.  Regulations  have  been  issued 
pursuant  to  this  provision  of  law  which  will  effect  a large  saving 
in  money  and  render  the  spirits  more  secure  from  loss  by  theft, 
casualty,  leakage,  and  evaporation,  and  will  materially  assist 
the  department  in  preventing  withdrawals  on  fraudulent  permits. 

Effective  July  1,  1922,  only  one  set  of  reports  and  accounts 
were  required  for  distillery,  general  and  special  bonded  ware- 
houses, instead  of  three  sets  as  heretofore  required.  This  will 
effect  a large  saving  in  the  number  of  forms  to  be  handled  and 
will  cause  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  clerks. 

CEREAL  BEVERAGES 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  there  were  550 
dealcoholizing  plants  in  operation,  compared  with  454  such  plants 
in  operation  during  the  preceding  year.  There  were  196,781,781 
gallons  of  cereal  beverages  produced  during  the  past  year,  a 
decrease  of  89,044,049  gallons  under  the  quantity  produced  during 
the  preceding  year. 

DENATURED  ALCOHOL 

During  the  fiscal  year  1922  there  were  withdrawn  from  bond, 
free  of  tax,  for  denaturation  59,549,919.6  proof  gallons  of  alcohol 
and  rum,  against  38,812,138.7  proof  gallons  withdrawn  for  this 
purpose  during  the  previous  year. 

There  were  33,345,747.91  wine  gallons  of  denatured  alcohol 
produced  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  of  which  16,193,523.60  wine 
gallons  were  completely  denatured  and  17,152,224.31  wine  gallons 
were  specially  denatured,  compared  with  22,388,824.92  wine  gal- 
lons of  denatured  alcohol  produced  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  of  which  12,392,595.02  wine  gallons  were  completely  de- 
natured and  9,996,229.90  wine  gallons  were  specially  denatured. 

WINES  AND  CORDIALS 

Revenue  from  taxes  on  wines  and  cordials  during  the  fiscal 
year  1922  amounted  to  $1,306,249.72  compared  with  $2,001,779.87 
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in  1921,  $4,017,596.82  in  1920,  $10,521,609.14  in  1919,  $9,124,368.56 
in  1918,  and  $5,164,075.03  in  1917. 

The  total  production  of  wine  amounted  to  5,827,917.90  gal- 
lons during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1922.  Of  this  quantity 
of  wine  2,791,971.50  gallons,  having  not  over  14  per  cent  acloholic 
content,  were  fortified  with  brandy,  and  3,194,516.81  gallons  of 
sweet  wines  were  produced  therefrom,  of  which  5,127.18  gallons 
had  not  over  14  per  cent,  3,127,395.75  had  over  14  but  not  over  21 
per  cent,  and  61,993.88  gallons  over  21  but  not  over  24  per  cent 
alcoholic  content. 

The  quantity  of  wines  removed  on  payment  of  tax  for  me- 
dicinal.and  sacramental  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  3,014,364.88  gallons,  of  which  1,170,164.13  gallons  had  not 
over  14  per  cent  and  1,844,200.75  gallons  had  over  14  but  not  over 
21  per  cent  alcoholic  content. 

On  June  30,  1922,  there  were  27,069,539.90  gallons  of  wine  on 
hand  at  bonded  wineries  and  storerooms,  of  which  19,105,926.30 
gallons  had  not  over  14  per  cent,  7,941,364.60  gallons  had  over  14 
but  not  over  21  per  cent,  and  22,249  gallons  had  over  21  but  not 
over  24  per  cent  alcoholic  content,  compared  with  27,604,898.76 
gallons  on  hand  June  30,  ‘1921,  of  which  20,278,912.60  gallons 
had  not  over  14  per  cent,  7,075,966.80  gallons  had  over  14  but  not 
over  21  per  cent,  and  250,019.36  gallons  had  over  21  but  not  over 
24  per  cent  alcoholic  content. 


NUMBER  OF  SPECIAL  TAXPAYERS,  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922,  BY  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Liquors 

Manufacturers  of  stills 

Spirits 

| 

Malt 

Rectifiers 

Retail 

dealers 

Wholesale 

dealers 

Brewers 

Retail 

dealers 

Wholesale 

dealers 

Alabama  

3 

3 

Alaska  

2 

Arizona  

Arkansas  

6 

1 

1st  California  

857 

21 

7 

6th  California  

453 

5 

3 

Colorado  

29 

9 

* *28 

* * *8 

1 

1 

Connecticut  

1 1 

268 

54 

90 
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District  of  Columbia  . . . . j .... 
Delaware  1 ... 

165 
' 2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

16 

1 

10 

1 

Idaho  

1 

14 

1,686 

305 

68 

’ 4 

8th  Illinois  

4 

Indiana  

7 

6 

75 

7 

Kansas  

5 

3 

298 

174 

”i 

Louisiana  

141 

4 

Maryland  

1 

275 

* *27 

* *4 

1 

1,033 

36 

33 

9 

2 

12 

47 

2 

351 

11 

* *2 

Mississippi  

6 

1st  Missouri  

1 

429 

* i<5 

’ ’i 

389 

15 

245 

7 

5 

6 

2 

New  Hampshire  

28 

1st  New  Jersey  

114 

’ *6 

5th  New  Jersey  

1 

557 

22 

*'2 

New  Mexico 

1st  New  York  

1,007 

777 

*68 

* *7 

2d  New  York  

8 

216 

14th  New  York  

1 

589 

27 

21st  New  York  

145 

3 

28th  New  York  

1 

232 

20 

North  Carolina  

8 

4 

North  Dakota  

1 st  Oh  in  

127 

* *i  7 

10th  Ohio  

34 

3 

11th  Ohio  

32 

4 

18th  Ohio  

205 

9 

Oklahoma  

4 

2 

Oregon  

3 

2 

1st  Pennsylvania  

1,244 

193 

590 

52 

r7 

12th  Pennsylvania  

23d  Pennsylvania  

3 

33 

’*5 

Rhode  Island  

209 

6 

2 

South  Carolina  

8 

9 

South  Dakota  

2 

1 

Tennessee  

14 

5 

1st  Texas  

40 

1 

2d  Texas  

89 

2 

Utah  

2 

1 

Vermont  

33 

2 

Virginia  

93 

9 

Washington  

3 

3 

^West  Virginia  

8 

3 

Wisconsin  

715 

17 

*18 

Wyoming  

19 

i yoming  ■ . 

Total  | 31  1 14,274  ] 1,049  1 64  f 


1 


37J_ 


1 

1 * * *2 
* ” i 

2 1 
i *2 


4 

2 


*5 


2 


6 

1 


7 5 

2 .* ! 


11  .... 
42  1 33 
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TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS,  FISCAL 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1913-1922 

Gallons 

1913  193,606,258 

1914  181,919,542 

1915  : 140,656,103 

1916  253,283,273 

1917  286,085,463 

1918  178,833,799 

1919  100,778,540.6 

1920  82,331,686.8 

1921  87,896,450 

1922*  2,257,195.4 


*Distilled  spirits  except  alcohol. 


SPIRITS  RECTIFIED,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922,  BY  STATES 


Connecticut 
Maryland  . . . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  . . . 


4,802.7 

5,181.0 

29,253.0 

201.9 


Missouri  I 696.8 

New  York  [ 15,363.6 

l 

Total  | 55,499.0 


PRODUCTION  OF  LIOUIDS  CONTAINING  ONE-HALF  OF  ONE  PER 
CENT  OR  MORE  OF  ALCOHOL  BY  VOLUME,  FOR  YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1922,  BY  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


1st  California 
6th  California  . . 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Idaho  

1st  Illinois 

8th  Illinois  . . . . 

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 
1st  Michigan  . . 
4th  Michigan  . . 

Minnesota  

1st  Missouri  . . . 
6th  Missouri  . . . 

Montana  “ 

Nebraska  

1st  New  Jersey 
j>th  New  Jersey 


[ Gallons 

| Gallons 

2,832,160 

1st  New  York  

7,731,171 

1,699,110 

2nd  New  York  

14,885,971 

53,475 

14th  New  York  

4,152,075 

3,925,995 

21st  New  York  

3,559,011 

227,540 

28th  New  York  

6,336,758 

13,570 

1st  Ohio  

6,340,862 

15,786,546 

10th  Ohio  

316,009 

807,776 

11th  Ohio  

556,096 

1,237,923 

18th  Ohio  

2,744,639 

2,153,167 

Oregon  

357,800 

786,585 

1st  Pennsylvania  

3,196,507 

2,030,981 

12th  Pennsylvania  .... 

9,141,601 

2,217,820 

23rd  Pennsylvania  

12,716,240 

2,634,315 

Rhode  Island  

783,194 

199,761 

Tennessee  

59,210 

5,303,927 

1st  Texas  

640,429 

6,980,456 

Washington  

234,215 

829,622 

Wisconsin  

10,311,606 

258,735 

293,571 

Wyoming  

50,820 

390,476 

Total  

1144,667,985 

9,890,260 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUORS, 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1913-1920 


| Barrels 

1 

1913  

65,324,876 

66,189,473 

59,808,210 

58,633,624 

1917  . 

1914  

1918  

1915  

1919  . . 

1916  

1920  

Barrels 

60,817,379 

50,266,216 

27,712,648 

9,231,280 
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TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  IN  DISTILLERY  AND 
GENERAL  BONDED  WAREHOUSES  AT  BEGINNING  AND  END  OF 
YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1921  AND  1922,  PRODUCED,  ENTERED 
INTO,  AND  REMOVED  FROM  SUCH  WAREHOUSES  DURING  SUCH 
PERIODS,  AND  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF 
TRANSACTIONS 


Status  of  Quantities 

1921 

1 

1922 

1 

Decrease 

In  warehouses  at  the  beginning  of 
the  , year  

53,406,552.1 

42,259,399.2 

-11,147,152.9 

Produced  during  the  year  

1,296,882.1 

1,180,132.2 

- ' 116,749.9 

Received  into  general  bonded 
warehouses  

1,217,322.5 

338,791.4 

878.531.1 

Total  | 

| 55,920,756.7 

43,778,322.8  | 

-12,142,433.9 

Withdrawn  tax  paid  

4,019,108.1  | 

777,127.2  | 

— 3,241,980.9 

Withdrawn  tax  paid  for  bottling 
in  bond 

5,558,007.9 

1 

| 1,956,642.5 

1 

| — 3,601,365.4 

Allowed  as  leakage  

2,347,731.0  | 

851,178.1  | 

| - 1,496,552.9 

Withdrawn  for  scientific  purposes 
and  for  use  of  the  United  States 

16,315.6  | 

• 2,925.7  | 

! — 13,389.9 

i 

Seized  and  sold  pursuant  to  war- 

1 

rant  for  distraint  for  taxes 

1 i 

2,763.7  1 
I 

1 + 2,763.7 

Withdrawn  for  redistillation  .... 

| 4,428.7 

I - 4,428.7 

Lost  by  casualty,  etc | 

| 343,577,9  | 

| 103,212.0  | 

| - 240,365.9 

Withdrawn  for  export  | 

| 256,216.3 

206,901.5  | 

1 - 49,314.8 

Withdrawn  for  denaturatiop  .... 

I 667,928.4  | 

| 826,069.9  | 

I + 158,141.5 

Removed  to  manufacturing  ware- 
houses   

i 

| 8,949.6 

1 

| 12,996.1 

| + 4,046.5 

Removed  to  other  warehouses  . . . | 

! 439,094.0  | 

| 212,310.7  | 

| — 226,783.3 

In  warehouse  at  end  of  year  .... 

| 42,259,399.2 

| 38,826,195.4 

| — 3,433,203.8 

Total  

| 55,920,756.7 

| 43,778,322.8 

J -12,307,385.6 

1 1 + 164,951.7 

-f-Increase. 


TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES,  TAX  PAID,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  TAX-PAID  SPIRITS 
TRANSFERRED  TO  BOTTLING  WAREHOUSES,  YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1922,  BY  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Whisky  1 

Rum 

S3 

S 

High  Wines 

o 

^3 

O 

o 

< 

Neutral  or 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

Distillery  Warehouses  | 

1st  Illinois  | 

8th  Illinois  

5, 652.1| 
| 1,054.3 

I 8,105.8 
1175,237.4 
j 

1 

| 

737.6| 

6.3 

3,859.7 

10,255.7 
1,054.3 
23,546.4 
176,550.4 
300.0 
103,365.9 
| 7,586.4 

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

585.0 

557.0 

! 

674.9 

171.6 

14,855.6 

81.1 

128.4 

Maryland  

|101,871.8 

1,494.1 
1 

Massachusetts  

17,543.7 

i 

42.7| 
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Districts 

i 

Whisky 

a 

G 

3 

High  Wines  | 

_ . 

Alcohol 

Neutral  or 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

1st  Missouri 

228.1 

77.0 
11,013.2 

39.1 

16.148.5 
59,169.1 

32.8 

78.686.6 
141.6 

228.1 

77.0 

11.013.2 

83.1 

18.171.2 
59,169.1 

32.8 

83.528.3 
141.6 

6th  Missouri  

14th  New  York 

21st  New  York  

44.0 

143.6 

1st  Ohio  

244.4 

1,634.7 

1st  Pennsylvania  

12th  Pennsylvania  .... 
23d  Pennsylvania  .... 
Wisconsin  

885.9 

3,955.8 

Total  1457,457.417,543.713,561.31  885.911, 139.9j24, 515. 3[495, 103.5 


TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES,  TAX  PAID,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  TAX-PAID  SPIRITS 
TRANSFERRED  TO  BOTTLING  WAREHOUSES,  YEAR  ENDED 
JUNE  30,  1922,  BY  COLLECTION.  DISTRICTS— Continued 


Districts 

Whisky 

Rum 

Gin 

High  Wines 

Alcohol 

Neutral  or 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

: 

General  Bonded 
Warehouses 

1st  California  

j 

50.931.7 
10,806.0 

9.535.0 

3.616.6 
943.8 

35.039.5 
960.7 

4.052.3 

21.289.6 
194.1 

60.055.8 

3.727.0 
36.5 

187.0 

2.120.4 

34.398.7 

3.347.6 
33.7 

147.6 

345.6 

42.6 

971.7 

181.4 

52.396.6 

14.648.4 

26.303.5 
3,693.1 

943.8 

35.054.7 
960.7 

4.552.5 
32,270.1 

194.1 

67,155.3 

3,727.0 

36.5 

187.0 

2,120.4 

34.398.7 

3.347.6 
33.7 

6th  California  

3,618.4 

16,768.5 

1st  Illinois  

Kentucky  

37.5 

39.0 

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

15.2 

ilst  Missouri  

6th  Missouri  

44.0 

2,185.9 

8,794.6 

456.2 

1 5th  New  Jersey  

1st  New  York  

j 2d  New  York  

14th  New  York  .... 
j 21st  New  York  

88.8 

5,833.4 

1,177.3 

list  Ohio  

1st  Pennsylvania  . . . 
12th  Pennsylvania  . . . 
23d  Pennsylvania  . . . 
Virginia  



Total  [241, 276.0)  185.1)2,761.11  .....[35,014.91  2,786.6|282,023.7 


Grand  total  |698, 733.4)7, 728.816, 322.4)  885.9|36,154.8|27,301.91777,127.2 
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TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  SPIRITS  UPON  WHICH  TAX  WAS  PAID 
BY  STAMP,  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1921  AND  1922 


Status  at  time  of  payment 


Withdrawn  tax  paid  from  distillery  warehouses  ..... 
Withdrawn  tax  paid  from  general  bonded  warehouses 
Withdrawn  tax  paid  from  industrial  alcohol  bonded 

warehouses  

Withdrawn  tax  paid  for  bottling  in  bond  

Spirits  upon  which  a customs  duty  equal  to  the  inter- 
nal revenue  tax  was  paid  upon  re-importation  

Porto  Rico  rum  and  alcohol  tax  paid  by  stamp  . . . . . 
Virgin  Island  rum  and  alcohol  tax  paid  by  stamp 
Tax  paid  by  stamp  on  spirits  seized  and  forfeited, 
illicit  spirits,  etc.,  and  coupons  issued  in  excess  . . . 
Fruit  brandy  tax  paid  and  withdrawn  from  special 

bonded  warehouses  

Fruit  brandy  tax  paid  at  fruit  distilleries  

Total  


1921 

1922 

l 2,443,897.7 
1,575,210.4 

495,103.5 
282,0 23.7 

25,416,038.6 

5,558,007.9 

16,319,350.6 

1,956,642.5 

22,090.0 

32,707.4 

5,489.0 

18,636.0 

8,282.0 

574.5 

60,138.4 

666.7 

65,459.1 

38,623.9 

26,748.5 

408.4 

35,217,662.4 

19,108,436.4 

TAXABLE^  GALLONS  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES  FOR  EXPORTATION,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922, 
BY  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Whisky 

Rum 

g 

3 

Alcohol 

Neutral  or 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

Distillery  Warehouses  | 

1 sf  Tllinnis  

854.6 

3,240.6 

4,095.2 

Rth  Illinois  | 

862.1 

862.1 

Kentucky 

| 90,538.2 

90,538.2 

Maryland  . - 

2,555.8 
[ 

| 

2,555.8 

Massachusetts  

98,511.8 

84.4 

98,596.2 

21st  New  Vnrk  | 

6,730.5 

6,730.5 

Lost  by  casualty  and  unac-| 



counted  for  June  30,  1921 1 

| 34,483.8 

59.5 



34,543.3 

In  export  storage  ware-| 

houses  June  30,  1921  . . . 

1313,103.5 

2,880.4 

2,576.6 

318,560.5 

Total  

|441, 543.4(101, 392.2|10, 221.2|  84.4|3, 240.6 

556,481.8 

General  Bonded  Warehouses! 

1 ! 

1st  California 

1 34.5 

1 

I 

34.5 

Massachusetts  

1 3,489.0 

1 

3,489.0 

Total  

| 3, 523.5|  

| 3,523.5 

1445,066.9110.1,392.2110,221.21  84.4)3, 240.6|560, 005.3 


Grand  total 
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TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL  BONDED 
WAREHOUSES  FOR  EXPORTATION,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922, 
BY  COUNTRIES  TO  WHICH  EXPORTED* 


Exported  to — 

Whisky 

Rum 

G 

3 

Alcohol 

Cologne  spirits! 

Aggregate 

Canada  

89,720.7 

13,196.1 

83,132.3 

6,730.5 

109,647.3 

83,132.3 

862.1 

2,996.8 

84.4 
2,183.4 
4,095.2 

34.5 

22.359.6 

34.704.6 
121.1 
990.1 

298,793.9 

China  

England  

862.1 

2,996.8 

Germany  

Greece  

84.4 

Newfoundland  

2,183.4 

Nova  Scotia  

854.6 

3,240.6 

Tahiti  

34.5 

21,515.6 

34,645.1 
121.1 
9y0.1 1 

Tax  paid  for  domestic  use 
Casualties  in,  or  thefts  from, 
export  storage  warehouse, 
and  unaccounted  for  .... 
Casualties  tax  paid  

844.0 

59.5 

Casualties  loss  allowed  .... 
In  storage  warehouse  for  ex-| 
port  June  30,  1922  | 

|294, 180.9|  2,036.4; 

| 2,576.6 



Total  

J445,066.91101,392.2|  10,221.2|  84.4)3,240.6 

560,005.3 

* Exclusive  of  alcohol  withdrawn  from  industrial  alcohol  bonded  warehouses 
for  export  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922. 

I ' 


TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  REPORTED  LOST  BY 
CASUALTY  IN  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL  BONDED  WARE- 
HOUSES (INCLUDING  SEIZURES,  FRAUDULENT  REMOVALS,  ER- 
RORS IN  GAUGE,  ETC.),  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30  1922,  BY  COL- 

LECTION DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Whisky 

G 

6 

High  wines 

Alcohol 

Neutral  or 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

Distillery  Warehouses 

Connecticut  

1st  Illinois  

1 

520.4 

727.5 
2,755.0 

71,759.5 

1 

158.0 

| 

158.0 

520.4 

727.5 

2.897.3 
71,759.5 

88.1 

2,755.1 

102.4 

.1 

2,783.5 

5.452.3 

8th  Illinois  

Indiana  

142.3 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

88.1 

Maryland  

2,755.1 

102.4 

.1 

2.783.5 

5.389.5 

1st  Ohio  

1st  Pennsylvania  

12th  Pennsylvania  

23d  Pennsylvania  

1 62.8 

Total  | 86,793.0|  300. 3|  62.81  .....|  88.1|  87,244.2 
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Districts 

Whisky 

C 

6 

High  wines 

0 

«5 

o 

u 

< 

Neutral  or. 
Cologne  spirits 

Aggregate 

General  Bonded  Warehouses 
Massachusetts  

48.6 

1.3 

9.125.7 

1.940.8 
590.1 

.1,641.1 

48.6 

499.5 

11,247.7 

1,940.8 

590.1 

1,641.1 

5th  New  Jersey  

498.2 

931.9 

2d  New  York  . . . . 

998.5 

191.6 

14th  New  York  

1st  Ohio  

12th  Pennsylvania  

Total  | 13,347.61  998.5)  1 1,430.1)  191.6|  15,967.8 


Grand  total  [100,140.61  1,298.8|  62.81 1,430.1 1 279.71103,212.0 


NATURE  OF  CASUALTIES  IN  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL 
BONDED  WAREHOUSES,  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1922  (QUANTI- 
TIES IN  TAXABLE  GALLONS),  BY  COLLECTION  DISTRICTS 


Districts 

Fire 

Errors 

in 

gauge 

Stolen 

Other 

casu- 

alties 

Aggre- 

gate 

Distilery  Warehouses 
Connecticut  

158.0 

518.9 

727.5 

2,897.1 

2,282.5 

158.0 

520.4 

727.5 

2.897.3 
71,759.5 

88.1 

2,755.1 

102.4 

.1 

2,783.5 

5.452.3 

1st  Illinois  

8th  Illinois  

0.1 

1.4 

Indiana  

.2 

7.8 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

| 69,372.8 

96.4 

88.1 

3.1 

Maryland  

.3 

1.0 

.1 

.9 

2,751.7 

101.4 

1st  Ohio  

1st  Pennsylvania  

12th  Pennsylvania  

23d  Pennsylvania  

2,782.6 

5,342.3 

Total  1 69,372.8  | 10.4  | 17,672.0  | 189.0  \ 87,244.2 ' 


General  Bonded  Warehouses 
Massachusetts  

48.6 

48.6 

499.5 

11,247.7 

1,940.8 

590.1 

1,641.1 

5th  New  Jersey  

2d  New  York  

1.3 

498.2 
11,247.7  | 
1,940.8 
5*0.1 
1,641.1 

14th  New  York  

1st  Ohio  

12th  Pennsylvania  

Total  | | 1.3 

15,917.9  j 48.6 

15,967.8 

Grand  total  | 69,372.8  | 11.7  | 33,589.9  | 237.6  | 103,212.6 
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TAXABLE  GALLONS  OF  EACH  KIND  OF  SPIRITS,  AS  KNOWN  TO 
THE  TRADE,  REMAINING  IN  DISTILLERY  AND  GENERAL 
BONDED  WAREHOUSES  JUNE  30,  1921  AND  1922,  BY  COLLEC- 
TION DISTRICTS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1921 


Districts 


T3  c n 

rH  <D 

♦H  Z. 

o 

a* 

0 

rCJ 

o 

o 

< 

Distillery  Warehouses 


ilabama  

Connecticut  

st  Illinois  

th  Illinois  

ndiana  

Centucky  

ouisiana  

laryland  

lassachusetts  . . . 
st  Missouri 
th  Missouri 
4th  New  York  . , 
1st  New  York  . . 

st  Ohio  

3th  Ohio  

st  Pennsylvania  . . 
2th  Pennsylvania 
3d  Pennsylvania 

st  Texas  

f est  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Total  


2,999,553.2 


15,625.2 


23 


,058,432.6 

316,576.6 

619,319.4 

,974,224.2 


48,022.2 

97.0 

77,929.7 

97,870.0 

884.684.6 
16,954.4 

414.854.7 
2,829.8 

>,  583, 697.4 


137,295.9 
6, 433.9] 


1,317 

2,176, 

361,290 

8,825, 

91,048, 

208,048, 

15,043, 

5,6-r4, 

381,418. 


29,817, 

34,447. 

47,059, 


336., 
’ 1,096.1 


19,947.2 


9,970.0 

64.730.0 
1,298.9 

48.258.1 

52.066.1 


492,5| 


3 ° 
a;  o 


113,782.2 

48.4 

42,714.3 

112,286.1 

35,817.5 


4,112.8 

9,555.3 

2,305.2 

81.0 

4,942.5 

7,192.6 

bo 

< 


16.942.6 

2.176.3 
553,452.9 

325.450.0 

763.052.4 
,359,288.9 

52.159.4 
,053,455.6 
433,484.2 

48,022.2 

97.0 

107.746.8 

141.872.4 

938.162.4 

16.954.4 

415.272.0 
2,829.8 

589,736.6 

7.192.6 

137.295.9 

6.926.4 


. |37,254,400.8|  1, 188, U61.8|207, 656.7|321, 451.5|38, 971, 570.8 


General  Bonded 
Warehouses 


it  California  . . . 
h California 

st  Illinois  

entucky 

Maryland  

assachusetts 

i Missouri  

h Missouri 
h New  Jersey  . . 
i New  York  . . 
•th  New  York  . . 

t Ohio  

t Pennsylvania  . , 
th  Pennsylvania 
d Pennsylvania 

. Virginia  

Total  


495.437.0 

127.820.7 

415.062.5 

266.422.1 

15.968.7 

267.332. 8 
53,194.6 

134.421.5 

53.994.8 

488.087.9 
57,745.4 

24.342.8 

90.819.0 

186.667.9 

24.994.0 
5,231.3 


11,949.4 

4,126.5 


1,103.0 

3,161.3 


510.278.1 

132.722.3 

464.627.1 

276.067.0 

20.038.1 

272.133.7 
53,194.6 

143.818.0 

121.023.3 

879.341.3 

57.745.4 

26.455.2 

111.133.7 
IS 6,667.9 

27.351.4 
5,231.3 

,287,828.4 

Grand  total  |39, 961, 943.8)1, 287, 502.61640,946.11369, 00'67142,259, 39972 


5,320.4 

15,152.8 

18,879.2 


1,199.1 

17,190.9 


2,357.4 


272.4 
293.8 

38,707.9 

1,063.0 

2,966.4 

175.5 

2,619.3 

481.3 

437.8 

1,464.1 

4,076.1 

51,875.7 

337,934.7 

34,439.5 

913.3 

3,123.8 

2,707,543.0)  99, 440.8)433, 289.4|  47,555.2|  3; 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1922 


Districts 


Distillery  Warehouses 


Alabama  

Connecticut 

1st  Illinois  

8th  Illinois  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 
1st  Missouri 
14th  New  York  . 
21st  New  York  . . 

1st  Ohio  

18th  Ohio  

1st  Pennsylvania 
23d  Pennsylvania 

1st  Texas  

Wisconsin  

Total  


15,625.2 


964. 

276i 

480. 

22,037, 


702.6 

521.0 

977.0 
004.4 


2,736,118.1 


45. 

62. 

97, 

789. 

16; 

327, 

6,194. 


,133.3 

,565.9 

,674.0 

,174.3 

,954.4 

,427.9 

,611.4 


•I 


6,242.3 


8. a 

.g£ 


a.se 


1,317.4 

2.018.3 
358,267.9 

8,825.0 

90,226.5 

207,414.3 

15,043.0 

3.977.4 
366,235.2 


29.817.1 
2 7,377.3 

46.702.2 


336.3 


492.5 


. |34,050,731.811,158,050.< 


14,391.2 


9,970.0 

63.997.0 
1,114.3 

48.258.1 

51.934.2 


3,839.9 


81.0 


7,192.6 


200,778.3 


o t 
-/a 


zo 
gj  O 


105,057.1 

48.4 

26,019.0 

112,196.8 

34,788.3 


9,555.3 

471.5 


807.4 


16,942, 

2,018, 

1.442.418, 
285,394 
607,192 

22,420,612 

50,945, 

2,788,353 

418,169, 

45,133, 

92,383 

134,606. 

840,187, 

16,954. 

327,845 

6.195.418, 
7,192 
6,734 


288,943.8|35,698,504 


General  Bonded 
Warehouses 


1st  California  . . . 
6th  California  . . . 

1st  Illinois  

Kentucky  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

1st  Missouri  

6th  Missouri  .... 
5th  New  Jersey  . 
1st  New  York 
2d  New  York  .., 
14th  New  York  . 
21st  New  York  ... , 
1st  Pennsylvania 
12th  Pennsylvania 
23d  Pennsylvania 

Virginia  

Total  


423.793.4 

132.675.5 
460,388.0 

268.734.9 

31.496.3 

222.932.9 
56,010.7| 

119,396.7 

28.161.7 

45.787.8 

419.907.4 

51.306.7 

15.049.8 

88.185.4 

146.838.5 
21,986.7 

5,184.1 


11,378.1 

4.080.0 
10,418.9 

9,689.8 

1.103.0 
3,115.6 


76.0 

196.1 

19,937.4 

1,063.0 

2,966.4 

175.5 


1.556.3 
290.4 
437.8 

1.442.3 


5,272.7 

12,741.9 


14,517,5 


1,464.1 

*3,589.9 


136,749.1 


303,637.9 


48.5 

17,190.9 


20,459.8 
*3,123*.  8 


3,130.9 


436,803. 

137,242. 

491,182. 

280,930. 

35,565. 

227,688. 

56,010. 

128,259. 

55,421. 

45,787. 

880,755. 

51,306. 

15,098. 

108,500. 

146,838. 

25,117. 

5,184. 


IS 


2,537,836.5|  214,920.4|342,569.8|  32,364.4[  3,127,691 


Grand  total 


36, 588,568. 3 1 1,3  72, 970.8 1 543, 348.1 1 32 1,308. 2 1 38,826, 195. 
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PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  LIQUORS 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  per  capita  consumption 
f spirits,  wines  and  malt  liquors  during  each  year  for  the  past 
1 years,  furnishes  the  only  statistics  by  which  anything  like  a 
ist  and  reasonable  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  increase  in 
quor  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  LIQUORS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1840-1921 


YEAR 

Total  Consump- 
tion of  Wines 
and  Liquors 
Gallons 

Tota 

Distilled 

Spirits 

(b) 

P.  Gals. 

1 Consur 

^ Wines 
(c) 

P.  Gals. 

nption  Pe 

Malt 

Liquors 

(c) 

P.  Gals. 

r Capita 
AH 

Liquors 
and  Wines 
(c) 

P.  Gals. 

40 

71,244,823 

2.52 

0.29 

1.36 

4.17 

50 

94,712,853 

2.24 

.27 

1.58 

4.08 

60 

202,120,007 

2.86 

.34 

3.22 

6.43 

70 

296,876,931 

2.07 

.32 

5.31 

7.70 

71-80  (a) 

392,558,432 

1.39 

.47 

6.93 

8.79 

81-90  (a) 

751,074,446 

1.34 

.48 

11.38 

13.21 

91 

1,067,471,393 

1.43 

.46 

14.84 

16.72 

92 

1,114,876,299 

1.49 

.43 

15.20 

17.13 

93 

1,207,365,215 

1.52 

.48 

16.19 

18.20 

94 

1,148,447,584 

1.34 

.32 

15.32 

16.98 

95 

1,142,552,426 

1.14 

.30 

15.13 

16.57 

96 

1,202,893,1 16 

1.01 

.27 

15.85 

17.12 

97 

1,180,941,634 

1.02 

.53 

14.94 

16.50 

98 

1,266,662,417 

1.12 

.28 

15.96 

17.37 

99 

1,250,174,849 

1.18 

.35 

15.30 

16.82 

00 

1,349,732,435 

1.28 

.39 

16.09 

17.76 

01 

1,390,912,302 

1.31 

.36 

15.98 

17.65 

02 

1,539,859,237 

1.34 

.61 

17.18 

19.14 

03 

1,606,217,122 

1.43 

.47 

17.67 

19.57 

04 

1,663,776,829 

1.45 

.52 

17.91 

19.87 

05 

1,694,455,976 

1.42 

.41 

18.02 

19.85 

06 

1,874,758,027 

1.47 

.53 

19.54 

21.55 

07 

2,020,136,809 

1.58 

.65 

20.56 

22.79 

08 

2,006,233,408 

1.39 

.58 

20.26 

22.22 

09 

1,935,544,011 

1.32 

.67 

19.07 

21.06 

10 

2,045,353,420 

1.42 

.65 

20.09 

22.19 

11 

2,169,356,975 

1.46 

.67 

20.69 

22.81 

12 

2,128,452,226 

1.45 

.58 

20.02 

22.05 

13 

2,233,420,461 

1.51 

.56 

20.72 

22.80 

14 

2.252,272,765 

1.44 

.53 

20.69 

22.66 

15 

2,015,595,291 

1.26 

.33 

18.40 

19.99 

16 

2,005,835,871 

1.37 

.47 

17.78 

19.61 

17 

2,095,535,005 

1.62 

.41 

18.17 

20.20 

8 

1,696,505,023 

.87 

.49 

14.77 

16.13 

9 

991,614,141 

.79 

.51 

8.00 

9.30 

!0 

318,762,713 

.22 

.12 

2.61 

2.95 

!1 

341,640,392 

.32 

.19 

2.61 

3.12 

(a)  Average  for  the  period,  (b)  Since  1885  includes  domestic  spirits  ex- 
rted  and  returned,  (c)  Product  less  domestic  export. 
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These  statistics  are  published  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  and  are  taken  from  the  official  census  reports  of 
the  federal  government.  In  compiling  these  statistics  the  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  population  is  taken  into  account  year  by  year. 
While  these  statistics  do  not  show  absolutely  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  liquor,  they  present  the  most  accurate  estimate 
of  such  consumption  that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  average  yearly  increase  ir 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  malt  liquors,  distilled  spirits,  and 
wines  for  the  first  three  decades,  and  the  actual  yearly  per  capita 
consumption  for  the  last  three  decades.  It  will  be  observed  thal 
per  capita  consumption  increased  as  much  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  1890  as  it  has  during  the  entire  31  years  since  1890. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  liquors,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going tables,  reached  the  highest  mark  in  1907.  Several  states 
adopted  Prohibition  in  1907,  and  a large  number  of  counties  ir 
other  states  voted  no-license  during  1908  and  1909.  This  was  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  natural  increased  consumption  in  the  large 
cities  and  license  areas,  and  in  addition  to  decrease  the  average. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  con  I 
stantly  increasing  efficiency  of  the  law  enforcement  organization! 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the  government  has  cl 
tendency  in  itself  to  show  a small  increase  in  the  consumption  oil! 
intoxicants.  | 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  MALT  LIQUORS,  SPIRITS  AND  WINE, 


1860-1921 


S3  £ 


cn  o oo  o 


Ji  j[  iQ  di  cfl  .n  .g 


1860 


1865 


1870 


1875 


1880 


1885 


1890 


1895 


1900 


1905 


1910 


1915 


1920 


1925 
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POPULATION  LIVING  UNDER  PROHIBITION  AND  LICENSE  BY 
STATE  LAW  PRIOR  TO  THE  GOING  INTO  EFFECT  OF  NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION  JANUARY  17,  1920 


STATE 

Population 

1920 

Census 

Population 
in  Wet 
Territory 

Per 

Cent. 

Wet 

Population 
in  Dry 
Territory 

Per 

Cent 

Dry 

Alabama  j 

2,348,174  | 

None 

2,348,174 

100 

Arizona  

334,162  | 

None 

334,162 

100 

Arkansas  

1,752,204  | 

None 

1,752,204 

100 

California  

3,426,861  | 

1,977,299 

5 7.7 

1,449,562 

42.3 

Colorado  

939,629 

None 

939,629 

100 

Connecticut  

1,380,631 

1,034,093 

74.9 

346,538 

25.1 

Delaware  

223,003 

96,337 

43.2 

126,666 

56.8  . 

District  of  Columbia  .... 

437,571 

None 

437,571 

100 

Florida  

968,470 

in  one 

968,470 

100 

Georgia  

2,895,832 

None 

2,895,832 

100 

Idaho  

431,866 

None 

431,866 

100 

Illinois 

6,485,280 

3,437,198 

53*6 

3,048,082 

47.0 

Indiana  

2,930,390 

None 

2,930,390 

100 

Iowa  

2,404,021 

None 

2,404,021 

100 

Kansas  

1,769,257 

None 

1,769,257 

100 

Kentucky*  

2,416,630 

None 

2,416,640 

100 

Louisiana  

1,798,509  | 

847,098 

47*.  i 

951,411 

52.9 

Maine  

768,014 

None 

768,014 

100 

Maryland  *. 

1,449,661  | 

739,327 

51.6 

710,334 

49.0 

Massachusetts  

3,852,356  | 

2,623,454 

68.1 

1,228,902 

31.9 

Michigan  

3,66 8,412 

None 

3,668,412 

100 

Minnesota  

2,387,125  | 

1,002,593 

42.6 

1,384,532 

58.0 

Mississippi  . 

1 1,790,618 

None 

1,790,618 

100 

Missouri  | 

3,404,055  | 

1,599,906 

47.6 

1,804,149 

53.0 

Montana  

548,889 

None 

548.889 

100 

Nebraska  

1,296,372 

None 

1,296,372 

100 

Nevada  

77,407 

None 

77,407 

100 

New  Hampshire  

443,083 

None 

443,083 

100 

New  Jersey  

3,155,900 

2,840,310 

90.6 

315,590 

10.0 

New  Mexico  

360,350 

None 

360,350 

100 

New  York  1 

10,385,227 

| 8,484,730 

81.7 

1,900,497 

18.3 

North  Carolina  

2,559,123 

None 

2,559,123 

100 

North  Dakota  

646,872 

None 

646,872 

100 

Ohio  

5,759,394 

None 

5,759,394 

100 

Oklahoma  

2,028,283 

None 

2,028,283 

100 

Oregon  

783,389 

None 

783,389 

100 

Pennsylvania  1 

8,720,017 

7,080,654 

81.2 

1,639,363 

18.8 

Rhode  Island  j 

604,397 

528,847 

87.5 

75,550 

12.5 

South  Carolina  

J 1,683,724 

None 

1,683,724 

100 

South  Dakota  

636,547 

None 

636,547 

100 

Tennessee  

| 2,337,885 

None 

2,337,885 

100 

Texas  

I 4,663,228 

None 

4,663,228 

100 

Utah  

1 449,396 

None 

449,396 

100 

Vermont  1 

1 352,428 

| 49,692 

14.  i 

302,736 

85.9 

Virginia  

! 2,309,187 

None 

2,309,187 

100 

Washington  

1,356,621 

None 

1,356,621 

100 

West  Virginia  

1,463,701 

None 

1,463,701 

100 

Wisconsin  

2,632,067 

1,466,061 

55*7 

1,166,006 

44.3 

Wyoming  

1 194,402 

None 

194,402 

100 

Totals  

j 105,710,620  | 33,807,599  | 31.7  | 7 1,903,031 

| 68.3 

*State-wide  Prohibition  adopted  in 
effective  June  30,  1920, 

Kentucky  in 

November,  1919; 

became 
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AREA  UNDER  PROHIBITION  AND  LICENSE  BY  STATE  LAW, 
PRIOR  TO  THE  GOING  INTO  EFECT  OF  NATIONAL  PROHIBI- 
TION, JANUARY  17,  1920 


STATE 

Total 

Land  Area 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Land  Area 
Under 
License 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Per  Cent 
Wet 

Land  Area 
Under 
Prohibition 
(Sq.  Miles) 

Per  Cent 
Dry 

Alabama  

51,279 

None 

51,279 

100 

Arizona  

113,810 

None 

113,810 

100 

Arkansas  

52,525 

None 

r::  i 

52,525 

100 

California  

155,652 

60,652 

38.9 

95,000 

61.1 

Colorado  

103,658 

None 

103,658 

100 

Connecticut  

4,820 

1,020 

21*1 

3,800 

78.9 

Delaware  

1,965 

10 

0.5 

1,955 

99.5 

District  of  Columbia  

60 

None 

60 

100 

Florida  

54,861 

None 

54,861 

100 

Georgia  ‘ 

58,725 

None 

58,725 

100 

Idaho  

83,354 

None 

83,354 

100 

Illinois  

56,043 

6,597 

1 1.7 

49,446 

88.3 

Indiana  

36,045 

None 

36,045 

100 

Iowa  

55,586 

None 

55,586 

100 

Kansas  

81,774 

None 

81,774 

100 

Kentucky*  

40,181 

None 

40,181 

100 

Louisiana  

45,409 

8,730 

19.2 

36,o.  ^ 

81.8 

Maine  

29,895 

None 

29,895 

100 

Maryland  

9,941 

1,402 

14.8 

8,479 

85.2 

Massachusetts  

8,039 

2,465 

30.6 

5,574 

69.4 

Michigan  

57,480 

None 

57,480 

100 

Minnesota  

80,858 

14,166 

17.6 

66,692 

82.4 

Mississippi  

46,362 

None 

46,362 

100 

Missouri  

68,727 

6,873 

10.0 

61,854 

90.0 

Montana  

146,201 

None 

146,201 

100 

Nebraska  

76,808 

None 

76,808 

100 

Nevada  

109,821 

None 

109,821 

100 

New  Hampshire  

9,031 

None 

9,031 

100 

Mew  Jersey  

7,514 

5,260 

70.6 

2,254 

30.0 

New  Mexico  

122,503 

None 

122,503 

100 

New  York  

47,654 

16,654 

34.9 

30,000 

65.1 

North  Carolina  

48,740 

None 

48,740 

100 

North  Dakota  

70,183 

None 

70,183 

100 

Dhio  

40,740 

None 

40,740 

100 

Oklahoma  

69,414 

None 

69,414 

100 

Oregon  

95,607 

None 

95,607 

100 

Pennsylvania  

44,832 

31,793 

70.9 

13,039 

29.1 

ihode  Island  

1,067 

643 

61.2 

414 

38.8 

south  Carolina  

30,495 

None 

30,495 

100 

south  Dakota  

76,868 

None 

76,868 

100 

Tennessee  

41,687 

None 

41,687 

100 

| Texas  

262,398 

None 

262,398 

100 

Jtah  

82,184 

None 

82,184 

100 

/ ermont  

9,124 

186 

*2.6 

8,938 

98.0 

Virginia  

40,262 

None 

40,262 

100 

Vashington  

66,836 

i\  one 

66,836 

100 

Vest  Virginia  

24,022 

None 

24,022 

100 

Visconsin  

55,256 

13,815 

*25.6 

41,441 

75.0 

Vyoming  

97,594 

None 

97,594 

100 

Totals  [2,973,8901  138,523[  4.6  12,835,367j 95.4 


*State-wide  Prohibition  adopted  in  Kentucky  in  November,  1919:  became 
ffective  June  30,  1920. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHURCH  MEMBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


DENOMINATIONS 


Adventists,  5 Bodies  

Assemblies  of  God  

Baptists,  14  Bodies*  

Brethren  (Dunkard)  3 Bodies  

Brethren  (Plymouth),  6 Bodies  

Brethren  (River),  3 Bodies  

Buddhist  Japanese  Temples  

Catholic  Apostolic,  2 Bodies  

Ctholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  8 Bodies  

Catholic,  Western,  3 Bodies  

Christadelphians  

Christian,  American  Convention  

Christian  Union  

Church  of  Christ  Scientist 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 

Church  of  God  (Winebrenner)  

Churches  of  God,  Gen.  Assembly  

Churches  of  the  Living  God  (Colored)  3 bodies  . . . 

. Churches  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  2 Bodies  

Communistic  Societies,  2 Bodies  

Congregational  Churches  

Disciples  of  Christ,  2 Bodies  

Evangelical,  2 Bodies  

Evangelistic  Associations,  15  Bodies  

Evangelical  Protestant  

Evangelical  Synod  

Free  Christian  Zion  

Friends,  4 Bodies  

Jewish  Congregations  

Latter-Day  Saints,  2 Bodies  

Lutherans  

Swedish  Evangelical,  3 Bodies  

Mennonites,  11  Bodies  . .> 

Methodists,  15  Bodies  

Moravians,  2 Bodies  

Nonsectarian  Bible  Faith  Chs 

Pentecostal  Churches,  4 Bodies  

Presbyterians,  9 Bodies  

Protestant  Episcopal,  2 Bodies  

Reformed,  3 Bodies  

Salvation  Army  

Schwenkfelders  

Social  Brethren  

Society  for  Ethical  Culture  

Spiritualists  , 

Temple  Society  

Unitarians  

United  Brethren,  2 Bodies  

Universalists  

Independent  Congregations  

Grand  total  in  1921  

Grand  total  in  1920  


Ministers 

Churches 

Communi-  1 
cants 

1 

1,629 

2,911 

136,579. 

700 

200 

10,000 

4-5,995 

59,901 

7,825,598 

4,057 

1,280 

137,142 

458 

13,244! 

204 

122 

5,962 

34 

12 

5,639 

13 

' 13 

2,768 

459 

491 

645,444 

22,009 

16,811 

15,342,171 

76 

3,890 

861 

1,094 

97,084 

350 

320 

16,800 

3;206 

1,603 

101 

94 

3,311 

421 

525 

28,672  i 

763 

553 

18,248 

200 

165 

11,000 

128 

139 

9,400 

19 

1,901  ! 

5,665 

5,924 

81 9*225-i 

8,209 

14,401 

1,519,715 

1,588 

2,446 

213,664 

444 

207 

13,933 

34 

37 

17,962 1 

1,136 

1,325 

274,860 

29 

35 

6,225' 

1,346 

1,014 

117,391 i 

721 

1,901 

357,135 

8,138 

1,721 

587,701 

9,996 

13,948 

2,429,5611 

536 

437 

36,802 

1,751 

982 

82,553! 

42,955 

63,283 

8,001,506' 

151 

146 

23,745 

48 

61 

2,946 

1,673 

1,765 

61,973 

14,275 

15,818 

2,318,342! 

5,801 

7,955 

1,092,805 

2,222 

' 2,716 

5 10,905  j 

3,728 

1,117 

108,033; 

6 

7 

1,336 

10 

19 

950! 

11 

7 

3,210j 

500 

600 

50,000 

2 

2 

260 

505 

406 

t7i, no; 

2,147 

3,776 

376, 182| 

620 

850 

59,650! 

267 

879 

48,673j 

195,414 

230,572 

43,523,20  6 

193,623 

230,484 

42,761,479 

*Small  increase  due  to  fact  that  returns  for  1921  lacking  for  4 chief  bodies. 
1‘Returns  for  1921  not  yet  ready.  Constituency,  103,421. 
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Recent  Decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

[Prepared  by  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America] 


Since  the  resume  of  decisions  published  in  the  Year  Book, 

1920,  the  following*  decisions  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
relating*  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  National  Prohibition 
Act  have  been  rendered. 

EIGHTEENTH  AM  EN  DM  ENT  — SEVEN  YEAR  LIMITATION 
FOR  RATIFICATION  — DID  NOT  I N VALIDATE  — DATE 
EFFECTIVE 

The  case  of  Dillon  v.  Gloss,  256  U.  S.  ; ; 

(United  States  Supreme  Court  Advance  Opinions,  1921,  No.  15, 
p.  611),  the  opinion  in  which  was  delivered  by  the  Court  on  May  16, 

1921,  decided  two  very  interesting  questions.  The  petitioner,  Dil- 
lon, was  arrested  on  January  17,  1920,  charged  with  a violation  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Act.  He  sought  his  discharge  upon  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  was  denied  by  the  lower  court, 
whereupon  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  he  relied 
upon  two  grounds.  First,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  invalid 
because  the  congressional  resolution  proposing  the  Amendment, 
declared  that,  it  should  be  inoperative  unless  ratified  within  seven 
years,  and,  second,  that  the  National  Prohibition  Act  which  he 
was  alleged  to  have  violated  had  not  gone  into  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offense.  The  Court  reviewed  the 
history  of  all  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and 
effectually  disposed  of  the  first  contention  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

“Of  the  power  of  Congress,  keeping  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  fix  a definite  period  for  the  ratification  we  en- 
tertain no  doubt.” 

The  second  point  necessitated  a determination  of  the  date 
upon  which  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became  operative.  The 
language  of  the  Amendment  provided  that  it  should  be  operative 
Dne  year  from  its  ratification.  The  legislatures  of  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  states  had  ratified  the  Amendment  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1919,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  proclaim  its  rati- 
fication until  January  29,  1919,  and  since  the  accused  was  arrested 
Dn  January  17,  1920,  it  became  material  to  determine  whether  the 
law  became  operative  one  year  from  January  16,  or  January  29, 
1919.  The  court  said: 

“Its  ratification,  of  which  we  take  judicial  notice,  was 
consummated  January  16,  1919.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  did  not  proclaim  its  ratification  until  January  29, 
1919,  is  not  material,  for  the  date  of  its  consummation, 
and  not  that  on  which  it  is  proclaimed,  controls.” 
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The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  the  first  Amendment  to  the 
Constituion  proposed,  which  has  contained  a limitation  as  to  the 
time  within  which  it  must  be  ratified.  This  decision  may  be  said 
to  establish  a precedent  in  that  it  expressly  recognizes  the  right 
of  Congress  to  fix  a reasonable  period  within  which  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  must  be  ratified.  It  also  settles  the  date 
upon  which  constitutional  amendments  become  operative  as  that 
upon  which  the  ratification  is  consummated,  of  which  the  court 
will  take  judicial  notice. 


STATUS  OF  LIQUORS  PURCHASED  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 
PRIOR  TO  DATE  ON  WHICH  PROHIBITTION  BECAME 
EFFECTIVE  WHEN  STORED  IN  A PRIVATE  WAREHOUSE 

In  the  case  of  Street  vs.  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  254  U..  S.  88, 
decided  Nov.  8,  1920,  the  Court  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  liquor  purchased  prior  to  the  date  upon  which 
national  prohibition  became  effective,  intended  solely  for  the  per- 
sonal consumption  of  the  owner,  his  family  and  guests  in  his  pri- 
vate dwelling,  when  stored  in  a private  depository  other  than  the 
bona  fide  home  of  the  citizen. 

The  plaintiff,  Street,  filed  a bill,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
he  had  purchased  certain  liquors  prior  to  the  date  upon  which 
national  prohibition  became  effective,  intended  solely  for  his  own 
personal  consumption,  that  of  his  family  and  bona  fide  guests  in 
his  own  home  as  permitted  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act;  had 
stored  the  same  in  a room  rented  from  the  Lincoln  Deposit  Co., 
a warehousing  corporation;  that  he  intended  to  report  the  liquors 
so  stored  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as  required 
by  law;  that  the  defendant,  Porter,  an  internal  revenue  officer  of 
the  United  States,  had  threatened  and  declared  that  the  posses- 
sion of  such  liquor  by  the  Deposit  Company  would  be  unlawful 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  National  Prohibition  Act  became 
effective;  that  the  Deposit  Company  because  of  these  notices  and 
threats  had  notified  the  plaintiff  that  he  must  remove  the  liquors 
from  the  warehouse.  The  plaintiff  averred  as  a matter  of  law 
that  the  possession  of  liquors  in  a warehouse  was  not  prohibited 
by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  asked  that  an  injunction  be 
issued  restraining  the  defendant  from  interfering  with  his  pos- 
session of  the  liquor  in  the  room  of  the  warehouse.  The  lower 
court  dismissed  the  petition  and  the  case  was  brought'  on  direct 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutional question  involved.  The  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the 
various  sections  of  the  law,  and  reversed  the  decision  .of  the 
lower  court.  Its  decision  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First:  That  the  possession  of  liquors  stored  in  a private  ware- 
house is  not  unlawful  when  such  liquors  were  purchased  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  National  Prohibition  Act  became  effective, 
intended  solely  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the  owner,  his 
family  and  bona  fide  guests  in  his  own  home  and  were  duly  re- 
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ported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  within  ten  days 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect. 

Second:  That  there  is  administrative  power  under  the  act  to 
so  regulate  the  transfer  of  such  stored  liquors  from  a warehouse 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  owner,  as  to  prevent  their  being  used  to 
evade  the  prohibitions  of  the  act,  or  to  substantially  interfere 
with  its  effective  enforcement. 


LIQUORS  STORED  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES  CANNOT  BE 
REMOVED  TO  DWELLING  OF  OWNER  WHETHER  PUR- 
CHASED BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THE  DATE  THE  EIGHT- 
EENTH AMENDMENT  BECAME  EFFECTIVE 

The  Supreme  Court  on  January  30,  1922,  rendered  a decision 
of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Act.  The  court  held  that  there  was  no  right  upon  the 
part  of  a citizen  to  withdraw  liquor  from  a bonded  warehouse  for 
personal  use  in  the  home  no  matter  when  title  to  such  liquor  was 
acquired.  Four  cases  were  involved.  In  each  instance  a suit  had 
been  brought  by  the  appellant  against  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  compel  that  officer  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the 
liquor  upon  payment  of  the  tax.  The  bills  were  dismissed  by  the 
district  courts  and  appeal  taken  direct  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  style  of  the  cases  were:  Corneli  v.  Moore, 

(No.  174);  Ghio  v.  Moore  (No.  175)  appealed  from  the  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri.  Bryan  v.  Miles,  (No. 
428)  appealed  from  the  District  Court  of  Maryland.  Eastes  v. 
Crutchley,  (No.  548)  appealed  from  the  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Maryland. 

Inasmuch  as  these  cases  involved  similar  questions  they  were 
grouped  together  and  reported  in  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Advance  Opinions,  1922,  No.  8,  page  213.  In  each  case  the  ware- 
house receipts  were  purchased  at  a different  date.  In  the  Corneli 
and  Eastes  cases  the  purchase  was  made  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  In  the  Bryan  case  the  purchase 
was  made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Volstead  Act.  In  the 
Ghio  case  the  purchase  was  made  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act.  The  appellants 
relied  upon  certain  implied  exceptions  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  liquor 
in  one’s  private  dwelling  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the 
owner,  his  family,  and  bona  fide  guests  therein,  also  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Street  v.  Lincoln  Safe 
Deposit  Company,  254  U.  S.  88.  The  Supreme  Court  said: 

“There  is  no  analogy  in  Street’s  relation  to  the  room 
in  the  Deposit  Company’s  warehouse  and  appellants’  re- 
lation to  bonded  warehouses.  They  had  neither  control. 
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access  to,  nor  possession  of  the  spirits  they  purchased. 
Mere  ownership  was  not  the  equivalent.  Under  Section  33 
there  must  be  ownership  and  possession  in  one’s  private 
dwelling,  and  that  character  cannot  be  assigned  to  the 
bonded  warehouses  of  the  government.” 

It  was  also  contended  that  insofar  as  the  act  related  to  liquors 
effecth/ee<tbflt10tr  t0  th®  date  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became 
preme  Court  saidT"  Un00nstltutlonaI’  In  answer  to  this  the  Su- 

‘It  is  asserted  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was 
n°t  intended  to  be  retrospective,  and  that  if  it  and  the 
Volstead  Act  should  be  so  treated, — that  is,  if  applied  to 
liquor  manufactured  and  lawfully  acquired  before  their 
respective  dates  they  are  void, — they  thereby  taking  from 
property  its  essential  attributes,  ‘the  right  to  use  it,  pos- 
sess it  and  enjoy  it,’  and  made  unlawful  by  the  5th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  5th  Amend- 
ment is  not  repealed  by  the  18th  Amendment.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  trace  the  elements  of  the  contentions 
minutely, —they  are  answered  in  all  their  phases  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Cases  (Rhode  Island  v.  Palmer)  253 
U.  S.,  350,  387,  64  L.  Ed.,  946,  978,  40  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  486,  588.” 

VALIDITY  OF  PROHIBITIVE  TAXES— REVEN U E LAWS 

The  case  of  United  States  vs.  Yuginovich,  256  U.  S. 


- (U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Adv.  Op.  1921,  No.  16,679)  de- 
cided June  1,  1921,  involved  two  questions  of  great  importance  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  First,  the  validity 
aJ?r°blbiti?"e  tax  as  a constitutional  method  of  enforcement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Second,  whether  the  criminal  penal- 
ty8 of  the  old  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ap- 
?bcable  to  the  manufacture  of  liquors  since  the  passage  of 

the  Rational  Prohibition  Act. 

The  facts  were,  that  the  defendants  were  tried  upon  an  in- 
dictment containing  four  counts,  each  alleging  a violation  of  a 
distinct  provision  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  alleged,  in  substance,  First,  that  the  defendant  did 
distill  spirits  subject  to  the  internal  revenue  tax  and  did  defraud 
the  United  States  of  the  tax  on  the  same.  Second,  that  they  did 
fail  to  keep  up  the  sign,  “registered  distillery”  as  required  by  the 
revenue  laws.  Third,  that  they  did  conduct  the  business  of  a 
distiller  without  giving  the  bond  required  by  law.  Fourth,  that, 
they  did  make  a mash,  fit  for  distillation  in  a building  not  a dis- 
tillery duly  authorized  by  law.  The  defendants  made  defense  that 
the  sections  of  the  revenue  laws  which  they  were  charged  with 
violating  had  been  repealed  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  The 
lower  court  sustained  their  contention  and  the  case  was  appealed 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  National  Prohibition 
Act  provides  that  all  provisions  of  existing  law,  inconsistent  there- 
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with,  are  repealed  only  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency.  It 
also  provides  that  there  “shall  be  assessed  against,  and  collected 
from,  the  person  responsible  for  such  illegal  manufacture  and  sale 
taxes  in  double  the  amount,  with  an  additional  penalty  of  $500  on 
retail  dealers  and  $1,000  on  manufacturers.”  Criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  violation  of  the  penal  provisions  may  also  be  invoked 
and  penalties  are  provided  therefor.  The  penalties  under  the  sec- 
tions of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  which  provide  for  criminal 
prosecutions  are  less  severe  than  the  penalties  fixed  under  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  after  a discussion  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Laws  said: 

“That  Congress  may,  under  the  broad  authority  of  the  taxing 
power,  tax  intoxicating  liquors  notwithstanding  their  production 
is  prohibited  and  punished,  we  have  no  question.  The  fact  that 
the  statute  in  this  aspect  had  a moral  end  in  view  as  well  as  the 
raising  of  revenue,  presents  no  valid  constitutional  objection  to  its 
enactment.  . . 

“We  agree  with  the  court  below  that  while  Congress  mani- 
fested an  intention  to  tax  liquors  illegally  as  well  as  those  legally 
produced,  which  was  within  its  constitutional  power,  it  did  not  in- 
tend to  preserve  the  old  penalties  prescribed  in  Sec.  3257  (the 
revenue  laws)  in  addition  to  the  specific  provision  for  punishment 
made  in  the  Volstead  Act.  . . 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  sustain  the  principle  of  a 
prohibitive  tax  as  a constitutional  method  of  enforcement.  Upon 
the  question  of  whether  the  penal  provisions  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue law'  were  repealed  by  the  National  Prohibition  Act  the  de- 
cision cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive  for  the  Court  was  careful 
to  point  out  that  its  opinion  was  based  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  indictment  adoped  by  the  lower  court,  the  correctness  of 
which  upon  such  an  appeal  was  not  the  subject  of  review.  The 
court  said: 

“It  is  well  settled  that  in  cases  of  this  character  the 
construction  or  sufficiency  of  the  indictments  is  not 
brought  before  us  * * * . The  questions  before  us  solely 
concern  the  construction  of  the  statutes  involved,  under 
an  indictment  pertaining  to  the  production  of  liquor  for 
beverage  purposes  * * * .” 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
upon  the  various  provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  had 
given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  various  dis- 
trict courts.  Congress  provided  in  Section  5 of  the  Supplemental 
Prohibition  Act,  Public  No.  96,  67th  Congress,  approved  Novem- 
ber 23,  1921,  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case, 
as  follows: 

“That  all  laws  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  and  tax- 
ation of  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor,  and  all  penalties 
for  violations  of  such  laws  that  were  in  force  when  the 
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National  Prohibition  Act  was  enacted  shall  be  and  con- 
tinue in  force,  as  to  both  beverage  and  nonbeverage  liq- 
uor, except  such  provisions  of  such  laws  as  are  directly  in 
conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
or  of  this  act;  but  if  any  act  is  a violation  of  any  of  such 
laws  and  also  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  or  of  this 
Act,  a conviction  for  such  act  or  offense  under  one  shall 
be  a bar  to  prosecution  therefor  under  the  other.  All 
taxes  and  tax  penalties  provided  for  in  section  35  of 
Title  II  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  other  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  or  traffic  in 
liquor.” 


REFERENCE  TO  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SUPREME  COURT  CONSTRUING  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT  AND  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  ACT 
CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED 

Hamilton  v.  Kentucky  Distilleries  & W.  Co.,  251  U.  S.  146, 
40  Su.  Ct.  Rep.  106,  64  L.  Ed.  194.  Decided  Dec.  15,  1919. 

Ruppert  v.  Caffey,  251  U.  S.  264,  40  Su.  Ct.  Rep.  141,  64  L.  Ed. 
260.  Decided  January  5,  1920. 

United  States  v.  Standard  Brewery,  251  U.  S.  210,  40  Su.  Ct. 
Rep.  210,  64  D.  Ed.  229.  Decided  January  5,  1920. 

Hawke  v.  Smith,  253  U.  S.  221,  64  L.  Ed.  871.  Decided  June  1, 
1920. 

Rhode  Island  v.  Palmer  (cited  under  the  head  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Cases  by  the  official  reporter)  253  U.  S.  350,  40  Su. 
Ct.  Rep.  486,  64  L.  Ed.  946.  Decided  June  7,  1920. 

Street  v.  Dincoln  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  254  U.  S.  88,  65  D.  Ed.  151, 
10  A.  L.  R.,  1548,  40  Su.  Ct.  Rep.  31.  Decided  November  8,  1920. 

Dillon  v.  Gloss,  256  U.  S. , U.  S.  Su.  Ct.  Adv.  Op.  1921, 

No.  15,  p.  611.  Decided  May  16,  1921. 

United  States  v.  Yuginovich,  256  U.  S. , U.  S.  Su.  Ct. 

Adv.  Op.  1921,  No.  16,  p.  679.  Decided  June  1,  1921. 

Corneli  v.  Moore,  U.  S.  Su.  Ct.  Adv.  Op.  1922,  No.  8,  p.  213. 
Decided  January  30,  1922. 


SEARCH  AND  SEIZU RE— COMPELLI NG  A PERSON  TO  BE 
A WITNESS  AGAINST  HIMSELF 

[Prepared  by  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America] 
The  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  the  passage  of  the  National  Prohi- 
bition Act,  divesting  liquor  possessed  in  violation  of  law  of  its 
character  as  property  and  providing  for  the  search  and  seizure 
of  such  outlawed  liquors,  renders  important  a knowledge  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  the 
fourth  and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  question 
of  search  and  seizure  under  the  National  Prohibition  Act  has  not 
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yet  been  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decisions  here  cited 
have  arisen  under  other  laws,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  setting 
forth  the  underlying  principles  of  interpretation  herein  referred 
to.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  amendments  were  among  ten  amend- 
ments submitted  to  the  several  states  on  September  25,  1789,  by 
the  first  Congress  which  convened  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  The 
proposed  amendments  were  ratified  December  15,  1791.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  journals  of  Congress  that  the  legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut, Georgia  or  Massachusetts  ever  ratified  the  amendments. 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  are  as  follows: 

Article  IV. 

“The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized.” 

Article  V. 

“No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital,  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a presentment  or  indictment  of  a Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  Militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  dan- 
ger; nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  Criminal  Case  to  be  a witness  against  himself,  nor  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just 
compensation.” 

An  interesting  history  of  how  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Fourth  Amendment  were  incorporated  into  English  law  and  fin- 
ally came  to  be  made  a part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  the 
case  of  Boyd  vs.  U.  S.  116  U.  S.  616;  29  L.  Ed.  746. 

This  case  is  one  of  great  importance  in  any  consideration  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments.  In  this  case  an  action  was 
brought  under  the  revenue  laws  against  the  defendants  for  the 
forfeiture  of  a shipment  of  plate  glass  on  which  it  was  alleged 
the  duty  had  not  been  paid.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  it  be- 
came material  to  prove  the  value  and  quantity  of  a previous  ship- 
ment. In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  of 
June  22,  1874,  the  lower  court  entered  an  order  requiring  the  de- 
fendants to  produce  the  invoice.  This  the  defendants  did  and  it 
was  introduced  in  evidence.  The  defendants  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional as  violating  the  Fourth  Amendment  in  authorizing  an  un- 
reasonable search,  and  the  Fifth  Amendment,  in  that  it  compelled 
them  to  give  evidence  against  themselves.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  the  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional  as  contravening  both 
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the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments.  Two  members  of  the  court 
held  that  the  act  contravened  the  Fifth  Amendment  only,  as  it 
had  nothing-  to  do  with  search  warrants;  it  merely  authorized  the 
court  to  require  the  defendant  to  produce  the  papers.  But  the 
important  feature  of  the  decision  in  relation  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
from  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

“.  . . It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  a compulsory  produc- 
tion of  a man’s  private  papers  to  establish  a criminal  charge 
against  him  or  to  forfeit  his  property  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
search  and  seizure  would  be;  because  it  is  a material  ingredient 
and  affects  the  sole  object  and  purpose  of  search  and  seizure.  ...” 

“.  . . The  seizure  of  stolen  goods  is  authorized  by  the  com- 
mon law;  and  the  seizure  of  goods  forfeited  for  a breach  of  the  rev- 
enue laws,  or  concealed  to  avoid  the  duties  payable  on  them,  has 
been  authorized  by  English  statutes  for  at  least  two  centuries  past; 
and  the  like  seizures  have  been  authorized  by  our  own  Revenue 
Acts  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government.  The  first  statute 
passed  by  Congress  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties,  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1789,  I Stat.  at  L.  43,  contains  provisions  to  this  effect. 
As  this  Act  was  passed  by  the  same  Congress  which  proposed  for 
adoption  the  original  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  clear 
that  the  members  of  that  body  did  not  regard  searches  and 
seizures  of  this  kind  as  “unreasonable.”  and  they  are  not  em- 
braced within  the  prohibition  of  the  Amendment.  So  also  the 
supervision  authorized  to  be  exercised  by  officers  of  the  revenue 
over  the  manufacture  or  custody  of  excisible  articles,  and  the  en- 
tries thereof  in  books  required  by  law  to  be  kept  for  their  inspec- 
tion, are  necessarily  excepted  out  of  the  category  of  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  So  also  the  laws  which  provide  for  the 
search  and  seizure  of  articles  and  things  which  it  is  unlawful  for 
a person  to  have  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose  of  issue  or  dis- 
position, such  as  counterfeit  coin,  lottery  tickets,  implements  of 
gambling,  etc.,  are  not  within  this  category.  Commonwealth  vs. 
Dana,  2 Not.  329.  Many  other  things  of  this  character  might  be 
enumerated.” 

In  this  language  the  court  expressly  recognizes  the  search 
and  seizure  provisions  as  they  had  existed  in  the  revenue  laws 
prior  to  the  legislation  then  being  considered  by  the  court,  as  not 
being  in  contravention  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Intoxicating 
liquor  whether  manufactured  for  beverage  or  non-beverage  pur- 
poses is  subject  to  a tax.  The  National  Prohibition  Act  provides 
that  upon  liquor  manufactured  in  violation  of  its  terms  there  shall 
be  assessed  taxes  in  double  the  amount  provided  by  existing  law. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  imposition  of  a tax  penalty  of  $500 
upon  retailers  and  $1,000  on  manufacturers.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  prohibitive  tax  as  a valid  enforcement  principle  in  the 
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case  of  U.  S.  vs.  Yuginovich,  decided  June  1,  1921,  reported  in 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Advance  Opinion,  No.  16,  page  679. 

The  reference  made  by  the  court  to  the  Revenue  Laws  and 
their  history  in  the  Boyd  case  is  important  because  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  provides  that  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Pro- 
hibition Act  shall  have  all  the  power  conferred  by  the  Revenue 
Laws,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Laws  officers  have  long  had  the  right  of  entry,  without 
a warrant,  in  certain  instances  to  places  where  liquor  was  being 
manufactured  or  kept  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  government 
of  the  tax  and  have  had  authority  to  seize  such  liquor  and  ap- 
paratus. Under  this  power  moonshining  has  been  suppressed. 
While  the  rights  of  officers  under  these  laws  was  not  specifically 
before  the  Court  in  the  Boyd  case,  Justice  Bradley  in  his  decision 
points  out  the  existence  of  these  customs  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  says  such  practices  are  neces- 
sarily excepted  out  of  the  category  of  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  This  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  searches  with- 
out a warrant  are  not  prohibited;  but  only  unreasonable  searches. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  officers  to  make  searches 
without  a warrant  in  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws  in  cer- 
tain instances  has  been  recognized  since  the  inception  of  the  gov- 
ernment; but  this  right  is  subject  to  limitations.  In  the  case  of 
Amos  vs.  United  States,  decided  February  28,  1921,  (No.  10  Ad- 
vance Opinions,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  p.  316)  the  right  of  search 
under  the  revenue  laws  was  involved.  The  defendant  in  this  case 
was  tried  upon  an  indictment  alleging  a violation  of  the  revenue 
laws.  After  the  jury  was  sworn,  but  before  any  evidence  was  of- 
fered the  defendant  presented  to  the  court  a petition  requesting 
the  return  to  him  of  certain  private  property  which  it  was  averred 
the  district  attorney  intended  to  use  in  evidence  against  him,  The 
petition  stated  that  two  officers  of  the  revenue  went  to  the  de- 
fendant’s home,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  but  finding  a woman 
who  said  she  was  his  wife,  told  her  they  were  revenue  officers,  and 
had  come  to  search  the  premises  for  violations  of  the  revenue  law, 
that  thereupon  the  woman  opened'  the  store  and  the  officers  en- 
tered and  in  a barrel  of  peas  found  a bottle  containing  not  quite 
a half-pint  of  blockade  whisky.  They  then  went  into  the  home  of 
the  defendant,  and,  on  searching,  found  two  bottles  of  wffiisky  un- 
der the  quilt  on  the  bed.  The  evidence  showed  the  officers  had  no 
warrant  for  the  search.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and  ap- 
pealed. The  Government  relied  upon  two  points  in  the  argument 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  First,  that  the  objection  was  too  late 
coming  after  the  trial  had  begun.  Second,  that  the  wife  of  the 
defendant  had  waived  his  rights  by  consenting  to  the  search.  The 
Court  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gouled  case  hereinafter  referred 
to  held  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  evidence  was  not 
too  late.  Upon  the  second  point  the  court,  without  passing  upon 
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the  question  of  whether  a wife  in  the  absence  of  her  husband 
could  waive  his  constitutional  rights,  said  that  under  the  facts 
in  this  case  there  was  an  implied  coercion  indicating  that  no  such 
waiver  was  intended.  The  lower  court  was  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded.  The  record,  brief  of  the  government,  and  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  this  case  are  very  brief.  No  reference  to  the  statutes 
authorizing  entry  and  search  without  a warrant  in  certain  in- 
stances was  raised  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  home 
and  the  store.  The  Court  said: 

“This  statement  shows  that  the  trial  court  denied  the  petition 
of  the  defendant  for  a return  of  his  property,  seized  in  the  search 
of  his  home  by  government  agents  without  warrant  of  any  kind, 
in  plain  violation  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  as  they  have  been  interpreted  and 
applied  by  this  court.” 

This  case  may  be  said  therefore  to  sustain  the  principle  re- 
peatedly recognized  in  statutes  and  court  decisions  that  a search 
of  the  home  of  the  citizen  without  a search  warrant  is  an  un- 
reasonable search  and  a violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  The  scope  of  the  decision  cannot  be  ex- 
tended beyond  this  point  as  the  right  of  Congress  to  authorize  a 
search  without  a warrant  in  other  instances  was  not  raised  or 
decided. 

Congress,  in  the  National  Prohibition  Act  made  a distinction 
between  the  search  of  a home  and  other  places.  Section  25  of 
that  Act  provides: 

“No  search  warrant  shall  issue  to  search  any  private 
dwelling  occupied  as  such  unless  it  is  being  used  for  the 
unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  unless  it  is  in  part 
used  for  some  business  purpose  such  as  a store,  shop, 
saloon,  restaurant,  hotel,  or  boarding  house.” 

This  distinction  is  again  made  in  Section  6 of  the  Supple- 
mental Prohibition  Act,  Public  No.  96,  Sixty-seventh  Congress, 
approved  November  23,  1921,  Section  6 of  which  reads  in  part: 
“That  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  search  any  private  dwelling  as  defined  in 
the  National  Prohibition  Act,  and  occupied  as  such  dwell- 
ing, without  a warrant  directing  such  search,  or  who 
while  so  engaged  shall  without  a search  warrant  mali- 
ciously and  without  reasonable  cause  search  any  other 
building  or  property,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  for  a first 
offense  not  more  than  $1,000,  and  for  a subsequent  offense 
not  more  than  $1  000  or  irr'orisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.” 

In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  another  class  of 
search  without  a warrant  which  has  been  excepted  from  the  oper- 
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ation  of  the  Amendment.  That  is  the  common  law  right  of  offi- 
cers to  arrest  without  a warrant  a person  committing  an  offense 
in  their  presence  when  authorized  to  do  so  either  by  common  law 
or  statute,  and  to  seize  the  evidence  or  implements  of  crime.  In 
the  Weeks  case,  232  U.  S.  390;  58  L.  Ed.  655,  the  court  said: 

“What,  then,  is  the  present  case?  Before  answering  that  in- 
quiry specifically,  it  may  be  well  .by  a process  of  exclusion  to  state 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  an  assertion  of  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  always  recognized  under  English  and  American 
law,  to  search  the  person  of  the  accused  when  legally  arrested,  to 
discover  and  seize  the  fruits  or  evidence  of  crime.  This  right  has 
been  uniformly  maintained  in  many  cases.  1 Bishop,  Crim.  Proc. 
Sec.  211;  Wharton,  Crim.  PI  & Pr.  8th  ed.  Sec.  60;  Dillon  vs. 
O’Brien,  16  Cox,  C.  C.  245;  Ir.  L.  R.  20  C.  L.  300;  7 Am.  Crim.  Rep. 

66 Nor  is  it  the  case  of  burglar’s  tools  or  other  proofs 

of  guilt  found  upon  his  person  within  the  control  of  the  accused.” 
Congress  incorporated  this  common  law  principle  in  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act.  Section  26  provides  that  whenever  any 
officer  shall  discover  any  person  in  the  act  of  transporting  liquor 
in  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance  in  violation  of  law,  such  of- 
ficer may  arrest  the  offender  and  seize  the  liquor  and  automobile 
or  other  conveyance  for  disposition  as  provided  by  law.  It  was 
recognized  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  un- 
necessary to  obtain  a warrant  in  advance. 

The  Boyd  case  is  authority  for  another  principle.  It  establishes 
the  rule  of  law  that  a statute  which  authorizes  a search  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  is  invalid,  while  one  author- 
izing a search  and  seizure  of  a commodity,  possession  of  which  is 
unlawful,  is  valid.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  Section  25,  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  have  or  possess  any  liquor  or  property  de- 
signed for  the  manufacture  of  liquor  intended  for  use  in  violation 
of  law,  or  which  has  been  so  used,  and  that  no  property  rights 
shall  exist  in  any  such  liquor  or  property.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  passage  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act,  liquor  possessed,  sold  or  used  in  violation  of  law  is 
outlawed  and  comes  within  that  category  of  articles  and  things 
the  possession  of  which  is  unlawful,  expressly  excepted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley  in  the  language  above  quoted.  The  seizure  of  such 
liquor  by  the  government  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence against  the  accused,  but  for  the  securing  or  removing  of  the 
commodity  itself  from  use  as  being  injurious  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens.  The  use  of  the  seized  liquor  as  evidence  is  but 
an  incident  and  not  the  primary  object  of  such  seizure.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  tools,  the  underlying  motive  in  the 
seizure  of  such  implements  is  not  that  the  offender  may  be  pun- 
ished, but  that  the  people  as  a whole  may  be  protected  through 
the  preservation  of  the  government  credit.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  abandoned  property.  The  mere  fact  that  counterfeit- 
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ing  tools  or  liquor  have  been  abandoned  by  the  owner  does  not 
prevent  their  seizure,  whereas  if  their  seizure  was  based  prima- 
rily upon  their  evidential  character  against  the  owner,  their  seizure 
would  be  precluded  when  there  was  no  owner  or  the  owner  was 
unknown. 

This  distinction  is  more  clearly  seen  when  the  character  of 
the  articles  seized  in  the  Boyd  case  is  considered.  There  the  papers 
required  to  be  produced  or  seized  was  an  invoice  of  a shipment  of 
goods.  This  could  be  desired  simply  for  the  purpose  of  its  use  as 
evidence,  there  being  nothing  unlawful  in  the  possession  of  the 
invoice  itself.  This  principle  laid  down  in  the  Boyd  case  has  been 
reaffirmed  in  one  of  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  of  Gouled  vs.  United  States,  decided  February  28,  1921, 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Advance  Opinions  No.  10,  p.  311. 

In  this  case  the  defendant,  Gouled,  was  charged  along  with 
several  others  with  conspiring  to  defraud  the  government  in  con- 
nection with  certain  government  contracts  for  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. One  Cohen,  a private  in  the  army  attached  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  defendant,  Gouled, 
under  direction  of  his  superior  officer,  pretending  to  make  a 
friendly  call  upon  the  defendant  gained  admission  to  his  office 
and  in  his  absence,  without  a warrant  of  any  character,  seized  and 
carried  off  certain  documents  belonging  to  the  defendant.  These 
were  admitted  in  evidence  at  the  trial  over  the  objection  of  the 
defendant  that  they  were  seized  and  introduced  in  violation  of  his 
rights  under  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments,  certain  other 
papers  of  an  evidential  character  which  were  seized  under  a 
search  warrant  were  also  introduced  over  the  same  objection. 
There  were  six  questions  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
opinion.  They  were  as  follows: 

First: 

“Is  the  secret  taking,  without  force,  from  the  House  or  office 
of  one  suspected  of  crime,  of  a paper  belonging  to  him,  of  evi- 
dential value  only,  by  a representative  of  any  branch  or  subdivi- 
sion of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment?” 

The  Court  answpred  this  in  the  affirmative. — Holding  that 
such  methods  constituted  an  unreasonable  search  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Second: 

“Is  the  admission  of  such  paper  in  evidence  against  the  same 
person,  when  indicted  for  crime,  a violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment?” 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  Boyd  (above  quoted)  case  the  law 
also  answered  this  in  the  affirmative  stating  that: 

“Although  search  warrants  have  thus  been  used  in  many  cases 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  although  their  use 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new  cases  within 
the  old  rules,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that,  at  common  law  and  as 
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the  result  of  the  Boyd  and  Weeks  cases,  supra,  they  may  not  be 
used  as  a means  of  gaining1  access  to  a man’s  house  or  office  and 
papers  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  search  to  secure  evidence 
to  be  used  against  him  in  a criminal  or  penal  proceeding,  but  that 
they  may  be  resorted  to  only  when  a primary  right  of  such  search 
and  seizure  may  be  found  in  the  interest  which  the  public  or  the 
complainant  may  have  in  the  property  to  be  seized,  or  in  the  right 
to  the  possession  of  it,  or  when  a valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  renders  possession  of  the  property  by  the  accused  unlaw- 
ful, and  provides  that  it  may  be  taken.”  

Third: 

“Are  papers  of  no  pecuniary  value,  but  possessing  evidential 
value  against  persons  presently  suspected  and  subsequently  in- 
dicted, when  taken  under  search  warrants  from  the  house  or  of- 
fice of  the  person  suspected,  seized  and  taken  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment?” 

The  Court  answered  this  in  the  affirmative,  saying: 

“That  the  papers  involved  are  of  no  pecuniary  value  is  of  no 

significance The  government  could  desire  its  possession 

only  to  use  it  as  evidence  against  the  defendant,  and  to  search 
for,  and  seize  it  for  such  purpose  was  unlawful.” 

Fourth: 

“If  such  papers,  so  taken,  are  admitted  in  evidence  against 
the  person  from  whose  house  or  office  they  were  taken,  such  per- 
son being  then  on  trial  for  the  crime  for  which  he  was  accused 
in  the  affidavit  for  warrant, — is  such  admission  in  evidence  a vio- 
lation of  the  Fifth  Amendment?” 

The  court  held  that  the  papers  having  been  obtained  by  an 
unlawful  search  to  permit  them  to  be  used  in  evidence  would  be 
in  effect  to  compel  the  defendant  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

Fifth: 

“If,  in  the  affidavit  for  search  warrant  under  Act  of  June  15, 
1917,  the  party  whose  premises  are  to  be  searched  be  charged  with 
one  crime,  and  property  be  taken  under  the  warrant  issued 
thereon,  can  such  property  so  seized  be  introduced  in  evidence 
against  said  party  when  on  trial  for  a different  offense?” 

The  court  said: 

“It  has  never  been  required  that  a criminal  prosecution  should 
be  pending  against  a person  in  order  to  justify  search  for  and 
seizure  of  his  property  under  a proper  warrant.” 

“We  see  no  reason  why  property  seized  under  a valid  search 
warrant,  when  thus  lawfully  obtained  by  the  government,  may  not 
be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  a suspected  person  for  a crime  other 
than  that  which  may  have  been  described  in  the  affidavit  as  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  him.” 

This  is  important  in  the  prosecution  of  liquor  cases  because 
it  establishes  the  principle  that  though  the  affidavit  upon  which 
the  search  warrant  is  issued  may  allege  only  one  offense,  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  thereby  prevented  from  prosecuting  for  as  many 
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offenses  as  the  facts  will  justify  and  may  introduce  the  evidence 
seized  under  the  search  warrant  to  sustain  the  several  charges, 
provided  the  seizure  was  lawful  in  its  inception;  and  for  the 
further  proposition,  that  the  seizure  of  outlawed  property  is  in- 
dependent of  the  criminal  prosecution  against  the  individual.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a seizure  of  outlawed  liquors 
that  a criminal  prosecution  be  pending  against  any  person  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

Sixth: 

“If  papers  of  evidential  value  only  be  seized  under  a search 
warrant,  and  the  party  from  whose  house  or  office  they  are  taken 
be  indicted, — if  he  then  move  before  trial  for  the  return  of  said 
papers,  and  said  motion  is  denied, — is  the  court  at  trial  bound  in 
law  to  inquire  as  to  the  origin  of  or  method  of  procuring  said 
papers  when  they  are  offered  in  evidence  against  the  party  so 
indicted?” 

The  court  said: 

“We  think,  rather,  that  it  is  a rule  to  be  used  to  secure  the 
ends  of  justice  under  the  circumstances  presented  by  each  case; 
and  where,  in  the  progress  of  a trial,  it  becomes  probable  that 
there  has  been  an  unconstitutional  seizure  of  papers,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  trial  court  to  entertain  an  objection  to  their  admission,  or 
a motion  for  their  exclusion,  and  to  consider  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion as  then  presented,  even  where  a motion  to  return  the  papers 
may  have  been  denied  before  trial.” 

The  language  here  used  overrules,  or  at  least  modifies,  what 
has  heretofore  been  recognized  as  the  rule  of  law  in  such  cases 
since  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Adams  vs.  New  York,  192  U.  Sw  585;  48  L.  Ed.  576.  In  that 
case  Adams  was  indicted  for  a violation  of  a gambling  statute 
of  the  state  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  game  of  policy.  The 
officers  under  a search  warrant  raided  his  office  and  seized  not 
only  the  policy  slips  but  also  certain  private  papers  unconnected 
with  the  charge  of  gambling  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
hand  writing  of  the  defendant.  These  papers  were  introduced 
in  evidence  over  the  objection  of  the  defendant  that  it  constituted 
a violation  of  his  constitutional  rights  under  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments.  No  motion  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  case 
for  the  return  of  the  papers  and  no  objection  offered  until  the 
time  they  were  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
clined to  interfere  with  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court -in  admitting 
the  papers  in  evidence  and  based  its  decision  upon  the  rule  of 
law  that  during  the  course  of  a trial  the  court  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire into  collateral  issues,  such  as  the  method  by  which  evidence 
was  obtained.  This  case  was  decided  in  1904.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  several  references  to  it  by  the  court  in  subse- 
quent cases,  in  some  of  which  it  was  attempted  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  case  then  under  consideration  while  in  others  its  sound- 
ness is  apparently  questioned.  In  the  case  of  Weeks  vs.  U.  S.  232 
U.  S.  382;  58  L.  Ed.  652,  decided  in  1914,  certain  police  officers  of 
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Kansas  City,  Missouri  arrested  the  defendant  on  the  charge  of  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets.  Other  officers  went  to  his  home  in  his  ab- 
sence and  without  a warrant  searched  his  room  and  seized  cer- 
tain papers  and  articles.  They  later  returned  to  his  room  with 
the  United  States  Marshal,  to  whom  they  had  delivered  the  seized 
articles,  and  made  further  search  for  additional  evidence.  The 
defendant  filed  a petition  seeking  the  recovery  of  the  seized 
articles  alleging  that  they  had  been  unlawfully  seized  and  assert- 
ing that  it  was  proposed  to  use  them  as  evidence  against  him  in 
the  pending  trial  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  rights.  The 
court  directed  the  return  of  some  of  the  papers  but  permitted  the 
prosecuting  attorney  to  retain  certain  lottery  tickets  and  memo- 
randa relating  thereto  which  were  admitted  in  evidence.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  and  held 
that  since  the  evidence  had  been  obtained  through  an  illegal 
search  and  the  defendant  had  made  a seasonable  application  for 
its  return  its  admission  in  evidence  contravened  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  defendant.  Emphasis  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon 
the  time  at  which  the  objection  was  made.  In  this  case  a petition 
for  return  of  the  seized  articles  having  been  filed  while  in  the 
Adams  case  no  objection  was  offered  until  during  the  trial.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  Adams  case  from  the  Weeks  case  in 
principle,  for  if  a constitutional  right  has  been  violated  and  it  is 
made  to  appear  at  any  time  during  the  trial  it  would  seem  that 
justice  would  demand  recognition  of  the  fact.  The  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  have  adopted  this  view  in  its  more  recent  decisions,  for 
in  the  case  of  Silverthone  Lumber  Co.,  vs.  U.  S.  251,  U.  S.  385; 
64  L.  Ed.  319,  in  1920  referring  to  the  Adams  case,  it  was  said: 

“Whether  some  of  these  decisions  have  gone  too  far,  or  have 
given  wrong  reasons,  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.” 

In  the  very  recent  case  of  Gouled,  cited  above,  in  response  to 
the  sixth  question  as  has  been  shown,  the  court  practically  dis- 
carded the  rule  of  the  Adams  case  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
settled  that  evidence  obtained  upon  an  illegal  search  by  any  offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Government  is  inadmissible  in  evidence  against 
one  charged  with  crime  even  though  objection  be  made  for  the 
first  time  at  the  moment  it  is  sought  to  be  introduced.  This  de- 
cision has  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  as  officers  who  are  careless  in  observing 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  making  such  searches  and  seizures 
will  fail  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  the  offender  because  of 
their  inability  to  introduce  the  evidence  necessary  to  convict  and 
the  offender  will  escape  punishment  notwithstanding  his  evident 
guilt.  The  Silverthone  case  referred  to  above  also  involved  the 
question  of  howT  far  a corporation  is  protected  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  it  being  contended  by  the  government  that  a dif- 
ferent rule  applied  to  corporations  as  distinguished  from  natural 
persons.  The  Court  said: 

“The  rights  of  a corporation  against  unlawful  searches  and 
seizures  are  to  be  protected,  even  if  the  same  result  might  be 
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achieved  in  a lawful  way,  i.  e.,  by  an  order  for  the  production  of 
its  books  and  papers.” 

This  case  presented  a further  question  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  How  far  may  the  government  use  evidence 

which  was  originally  obtained  by  an,  unlawful  search  but  which 
is  returned  and  subsequently  required  to  be  produced  by  lawful 
process?  The  books  and  papers  of  the  corporation  in  this  case 
were  seized  upon  a void  subpoena.  They  were  ordered  returned 
by  the  court  but  before  this  was  done  photographs  and  copies  of 
this  material  as  evidence  were  made  and  subsequently  a valid 
subpoena  was  issued  requiring  the  production  of  the  original 
papers.  Of  this  the  court  said: 

It  reduces  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  a form  of  words.  The 
essence  of  a provision  forbidding  the  acquisition  of  evidence  in  a 
certain  way  is  that  not  merely  evidence  so  acquired  shall  not  be 
used  before  the  court,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  used  at  all.” 

But  the  court  follows  this  sweeping  language  with  the  follow- 
ing limitation: 

“Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  the  facts  thus  obtained 
become  sacred  and  inaccessible.  If  knowledge  of  them  is  gained 
from  an  independent  source  they  may  be  proven  like  any  others, 
but  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  government’s  own  wrong  can  not 
be  used  by  it  in  the  way  proposed. 

This  is  important  in  the  prosecution  of  liquor  , cases  because 
in  instances  in  which  the  courts  hold  that  unlawful  search  has 
been  made  and  that  evidence  so  obtained  cannot  be  introduced 
the  prosecution  of  the  offender  need  not  fail  where  the  facts  can 
be  proven  by  evidence  obtained  from  sources  independent  of  the 
unlawful  seizure. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  limitations  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Amendments  are  binding  upon  the  States*  and  State  officers 
was  raised  in  the  Adams  case  but  the  Court  declined  to  pass  upon 
it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  the  decision  in  that 
case.  It  was  again  raised  in  the  Weeks  case  and  definitely  de- 
cided. There  the  court  held  that  the  limitations  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  reach  only  the  Federal  government  and  its  agencies. 
It  does  not  reach  the  States  or  State  officers  when  not  acting 
under  any  claim  of  Federal  authority.  In  the  Gouled  case  a pri- 
vate in  the  United  States  army  was  held  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  government  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. A very  recent  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  of 
Burdeau  vs.  McDowell,  deci'ded  June  1,  1921;  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Advance  Opinions  No.  16,  p.  683  involved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  It  presented  the 
novel  question  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence  of  certain  papers 
of  an  incriminating  character  which  were  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  petitioner  by  persons  who  were  not  officers,  be- 
ing wholly  unconnected  with  the  government  in  any  way.  These 
persons  it  was  alleged  had  entered  the  office  of  the  petitioner, 
drilled  his  safe  and  removed  his  papers  which  they  turned  over 
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to  the  District  Attorney  as  a basis  for  a prosecution  of  the  peti- 
tioner for  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  mail.  It  was  contended  that 
the  use  of  these  papers,  so  obtained,  as  evidence  would  be  a vio- 
lation of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  petitioner.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  security  afforded  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, Fourth  Amendment,  against  unreasonable  search  and  seiz- 
ures, applies  solely  to  governmental  action.  It  is  not  involved  by 
the  unlawful  acts  of  individuals  in  which  the  government  has  no 
part.  Of  the  Fifth  Amendment  it  was  said: 

“The  Fifth  Amendment,  as  its  terms  import,  is  intended  to 
secure  the  citizen  from  compulsory  testimony  against  himself.  It 
protects  from  extorted  confessions,  or  examinations  in  court  pro- 
ceedings by  compulsory  methods.” 

Two  Justices  dissented  from  the  views  expressed  in  the 
majority  opinion. 


Ruling  by  Attorney  General  Daugherty 


SYNOPSIS  OF  OPINION  OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DAUGH- 
ERTY ON  APPLICATION  OF  EIGHTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENT AND  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  ACT  TO  VESSELS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  AND  TO 
FOREIGN  VESSELS  WITHIN  THE  THREE-MILE  LIMIT 
OF  UNITED  STATES. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  GAVE  RISE  TO  THE  OPINION. 

On  June  23,  1922,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
wrote  the  Attorney  General  enclosing  a copy  of  an  opinion  written  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  holding  that  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  did  not  apply  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
high  seas,  stating  that  in  conformity  with  this  opinion  intoxicating  liquors 
were  being  sold  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  requested  a reconsideration  of  the  ruling 
made  by  Honorable  William  L.  Frierson,  acting  Attorney  General  under  the 
former  administration  on  November  1,  1920,  wherein  it  had  been  held  that 
the  National  Prohibition  Act  applied  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  further  question  was  asked  concerning  the  application  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  and  National  Prohibition  Act  to  foreign  vessels  when  with- 
in the  territorial  waters  or  three-mile  limit  of  the  United  States  in  view  of 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Grogan  v.  Walker  and 
Anchor  Line  v.  Aldridge,  May  15,  1922. 

QUESTIONS  OF  LAW  INVOLVED 

1.  Do  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  National  Prohibition  Act  apply  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas? 

2.  Do  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  National  Prohibition  Act  apply  to 
foreign  vessels  within  the  territorial  waters  or  three-mile- limit  of  the  United 
States? 

PERTINENT  PART  OF  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT. 

Section  1.  “After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation 
thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  ter- 
ritory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited.” 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  AND  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION 
ACT  APPLY  TO  ALL  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  EVERYWHERE. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  the  Attorney  General  said : 

“I  believe  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  conditions  out  of  which  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  grew  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  words  ‘territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States’  carry  the  intent  to  extend  its 

provisions  over  every  spot  where  the  flag  of  America  flies I am 

of  the  opinion  that  under  the  rules  of  fair  intendment,  American  ships  wher- 
ever they  may  be  are  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
‘territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,’  so  that  manu- 
facture, transportation  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes 
is  prohibited  thereon.” 

The  reasons  given  as  sustaining  this  view  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

‘‘The  mischief  to  be  prevented  in  Prohibition  enactments  has  been  con- 
strued as  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a beverage  (See  Crane  v.  Camp- 
bell,, 245  U.  S.  304).  A glance  at  contemporary  history  and  the  conditions 
of  affairs  out  of  which  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  arose  com- 
pels admission  that  it  represents  the  culmination  of  fifty  years’  strug- 
gle of  the  American  people  to  effectively  settle  the  problems  arising  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a beverage.  ...  To  hold  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  proposing  the  wording  of  the  Amendment,  and  of  the  states 
in  ratifying  it,  was  anything  less  than  to  extend  its  inhibitions  where  the 
judicial  arm  of  this  government  extended  for  any  purposes,  is  to  fail  to  apply 
all  the  rules  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  for  arriving  at  the  intent 
of  Constitutional  enactments.”  National  Prohibition  Cases,  350  U.  S.  350; 
Craig  v.  Missouri,  4 Pet.  410,  431;  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 Wheat,  316; 
Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet.  524;  Maxwell  v.  Dow,  176  U.  S.  581. 

‘‘Our  diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  opinions  of  the  courts  have  uni- 
formly considered  thkt  insofar  as  the  restraining  and  protecting  jurisdiction  of 
our  government  is  concerned,  American  ships  whether  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  private  citizens  or  corporations  are  in  many  respects  territory  of 
the  United  States.”  For  purposes  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  the 
Scotia,  14  Wall.  170,  184;  U.  S.  v.  Rodgers,  150  U.  S.  249;  Crapo  v.  Kelly, 
16  Wall.  610;  Lindstrom  v.  International  Navigation  Company,  117  Fed.  170; 
Mr.  Blair,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ryan,  Minister  to  Mexico,  Nov.  27, 
1889,  (Moore’s  Int.  Law  Digest,  Vol.  I,  p.  931 ; Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Lord  Ashburton,  August,  1842;  St.  Clair  v.  United  States,  154  U. 
S.  134,  152;  United  States  v.  Smiley,  6 Sawy.  640,  645;  Wilson  v.  McNamee, 
102  U.  S.  572;  Manchester  v.  Mass.,  139  U.  S.  240;  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
People  v.  Com.  of  Taxation,  58  N.  Y.  242 ; Olsen  v.  San  Francisco,  83  Pac. 
850;  Pilotage  Laws;  Wilson  v.  McNamee,  102  U.  S.  572,  574 ; Laws  concerning 
assignment,  Crane  v.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610;  Manchester  v.  Mass.,  139  U.  S. 
240 ; Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  v.  Gilmore,  206  U.  S.  402,  403 ; for 
purposes  of  extradition;  Moore  on  Extradition,  Vol.  1,  page  135,  section  104; 
Vogt  14  Op.  Att.  Gen.,  281;  Whaton’s  State  Trials,  pages  392, 403, 404 ; Seale’s 
Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  section  22,  page  506. 

‘‘It  is  urged  that  Acts  passed  under  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  Clause  10,  of  the 
Constitution,  all  carry  the  express  provision  that  they  shall  apply  on  the 
high  seas,  whereas  the  National  Prohibition  Act  does  not  contain  such 
plain  extension.  But  the  difference  between  the  two  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, by  authority  of  which  the  laws  emanate  is  material.  Art.  1,  Sec.  8, 
Clause  10,  gives  Congress  power  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  which  offenses  by  their  nature  had  formerly 
remained  solely  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  handle.  Article  I of  the  Con- 
stitution prohibited  nothing,  nor  did  it  define  an  offense.  Of  course,  there- 
fore, it  war  necessary  for  the  Act  of  Congress  to  define  the  offense,  provide 
for  its  punishment  and  make  provision  as  to  its  jurisdiction,  since  all  the 
regulatory  power  lay  in  the  Congressional  enactment,  not  in  the  Constitu- 
tional provision.  The  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  quite  different.  It  is  really  a 
law  itself,  as  well  as  a declaration  of  an  organic  constitutional  principle. 
From  its  terms  alone  flows  the  real  prohibition.  Palpably  therefore,  since 
by  the  force  of  the  Amendment,  prohibition  is  carried  everywhere  within  the 
confines  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Prohibition 
Act  passed  to  facilitate  its  enforcement  and  punish  its  violation  would  be  co- 
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extensive  therewith.”  See  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  320;  Art. Ill,  Sec.  3.  Cl.  1 of 
United  States  Constitution,  United  States  v.  Greathouse,  4 Sawy.  457. 

“The  Shipping  Board  has  frequently  sought  to  punish  offenses  com- 
mitted against  its  property  on  the  high  seas  by  maintaining  the  applicability 
of  general  criminal  statutes  such  as  Sec.  37  and  Sec.  35  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  United  States,  to  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas  (See  United 
States  v.  Hawkins,  So.  District  of  N.  Y.,  also  United  States  v.  Bowman, 
et  al.,  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Rocket  No. 
69).  It  would  be  inconsistent  for  American  vessels  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
laws  of  general  jurisdiction  and  fail  to  be  governed  by  the  prohibitions  of 
one  of  similar  jurisdiction.” 

“In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  254  Bottles  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
Southern  District  of  Texas,  May  4,  1922,  the  court  announces  that  ‘the 
sole  question  for  decision  is,  had  the  master  the  right  to  possession  of  the 
goods  on  board  ship  (of  United  States)  on  the  high  seas  and  was  this  pos- 
session in  violation  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act?’  And  then  holds  that 
such  possession  was  a violation  of  the  law,  for  which  the  stores  were  for- 
feited and  the  owner  liable  to  punishment.” 

THE  PROHIBITIONS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT  AND 
NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  ACT  APPLY  TO  FOREIGN  VESSELS 
WITHIN  THREE-MILE  LIMIT  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

In  response  to  the  second  question  the  Attorney  General  said : 

“I  am  forced  to  the  opinion,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Walker  and 
Anchor  Line  decisions  (U.  S.  Su.  Ct.,  May  15,  1922)  that  foreign  ships 
carrying  intoxicating  beverage  liquors  as  ship  stores  or  otherwise  within 
the  three-mile  limit  of  our  shores  are  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act,  prohibiting  possession  or  transportation  of  intoxicating 
liquor  for  beverage  purposes.  The  Supreme  Court  therein  has  held  that  it  is 
not  material  that  the  liquors  may  not  be  intended  for  beverage  uses  within 
the  United  States,  because  the  court  emphasized  that  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment marks  a revolution  in  our  former  national  policy  toward  intoxicating 
liquor  and  does  not  confine  its  prohibition  in  any  meticulous  way  within  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  contrary  its  intent  was  as  far  as  possible  to  ‘stop 
the  whole  business.’  ” 

In  support  of  this  part  of  the  opinion  the  following  points  are  made : 

“It  is  a long  established  principle  of  municipal  and  international  law 
that  a nation  has  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  laws  covering  its  territorial 
waters  as  well  as  its  land.  In  United  States  v.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.  520,  525, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  states:  ‘The  merchant  vessels  of  one  country 

visiting  the  ports  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  trade  subject  themselves  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  port  they  visit,  so  long  as  they  remain.*  ” (See 
also  Moore’s  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  II.  275  et  seq.)  Mr.  Bayard, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  French  Minister,  1885 ; Wildenhaus  Case,  120  U.  S. 
11,  12. 

“That  the  innocence  of  any  intent  to  ‘put  them  down’  or  use  them  in 
the  United  States  is  not  material  in  determining  whether  the  transportation 
is  a violation  of  the  law  is  determined  by  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases 
(supra)  where  the  court  decided  that  intoxicating  liquor  stored  on  one  Briitsh 
ship  could  not  lawfully  be  removed  to  another  British  ship  in  the  New 
York  harbor,  although  it  was  admittedly  destined  for  beverage  uses  outside  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  National  Prohibition  Act  prohibits  posses- 
sion as  well  as  transportation  of  intoxicants  for  beverage  purposes,  irre- 
spective of  where  they  are  to  be  put  to  such  beverage  use.  Under  the 
reasoning  of  the  court  in  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  (supra),  it  is 
no  argument  for  the  legality  of  foreign  ships  possessing  and  transporting 
intoxicating  liquors  in  and  across  our  waters,  that  they  do  not  intend  to 
use  the  liquors  until  after  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  . . . 

Are  we  then  to  argue  that  such  inflexible  provisions  of  law,  declared  by  our 
Supreme  Court  as  the  Constitutional  policy  of  our  country  shall  apply  to 
our  own  citizens,  but  be  abandoned  when  we  deal  with  ships  of  a foreign 
nation?  To  do  so  would  be  a grievous  surrender  of  our  sovereignty.  And 
it  is  outside  the  province  of  an  executive  or  administrative  officer  of  the 
government  to  read  into  the  law  and  the  Cpnstitntipn  an  exceptipn  npt  spe- 
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cifically  contained  therein..  Particularly  should  it  be  avoided  whew  the  re- 
sults of  granting  the  privilege  to  foreign  ships  would  be  to  produce  mani- 
festly unfair  conditions  of  competition  for  our  own  citizens  and  shipping  in- 
terests. . . . The  court  carefully  considered  this  whole  question  in  connection 
with  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  and  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  repealed  a prior  ex- 
isting treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

“Prior  to  the  sweeping  and  comprehensive  construction  placed  upon  the 
prohibition  law  in  those  cases,  (Grogan  v.  Walker,  Anchor  Line  v.  Aldridge) 
it  might  possibly  have  been  arguable  whether  liquors  forming  a part  of  the 
ship  stores  on  vessels  within  territorial  waters  might  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
plied exception  to  the  National  Prohibition  Act.  Whatever  doubts  that 
may  have  previously  existed  have  been  swept  away  by  the  language  <^f  the 
majority  opinion  in  those' cases.” 
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Scientific  Facts 

By  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  B.  A., 
Secretary,  Scientific  Temperance  Federation 


A NEW  EXPLANATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTA- 
TION 

A third  explanation  of  the  process  of  fermentation  is  now 
added  to  the  two  somewhat  diverse  ones  previously  held.  The 
first  of  these,  advanced  by  Pasteur,  is  that  alcohol  is  a product 
of  a chemical  change,  or  breaking  up,  of  sugar  in  proper  solu- 
tion caused  by  the  yeast  plant  taking  some  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  sugar  for  its  own  needs,  probably  for  respiration.  The 
disintegration  of  the  sugar,  according  to  this  explanation,  is 
followed  by  a rearrangement  of  its  elements  into  the  two  new 
substances,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol. 

The  second  explanation  is  that  the  yeast  plant  feeds  on  the 
sugar,  absorbing  it  for  nourishment  and  excreting  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  as  waste  products.  This  theory  has  not  accorded 
with  the  results  of  experiments  which  have  shown  that  if  yeast 
cells  are  pulverized,  destroying  the  life  of  the  cells,  and  their 
fluid  pressed  out,  this  fluid  will  cause  alcoholic  fermentation. 

The  third  explanation  now  offered  is  the  result  of  ex- 
periment in  which  a fatty  substance  similar  to  that  in  the 
outer  membrane  of  the  yeast  cell  was  used  to  coat  particles  of 
fibrin,  creating  thus  an  imitation  of  the  yeast  cell,  with  an  inner 
composition  of  lifeless  matter  instead  of  living  protoplasm.  When 
this  artificial  yeast  was  placed  in  a fermentable  sugar  solution, 
alcoholic  fermentation  took  place  and  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol 
were  formed.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  experiment  is 
that  fermentation  is  a decomposition  process  taking  place  at 
the  surface  of  yeast  cells,  at  the  colloidal  (jelly  like)  surface  of 
yeast  juice,  and  at  the  surface  of  artificial  cells  coated  with  fatty 
substances  resembling  those  in  the  outer  membrance  of  yeast 
cells. 

In  substance,  this  explanation  is  not  so  much  a contradiction 
as  an  advance  upon' Pasteur’s  view  that  the  change  occurring  in 
sugar  during  fermentation  is  essentially  a chemical  change  or 
cleavage. 
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ALCOHOL  A CELL  POISON 


An  important  constituent  of  the  cells,  especially  of  the  en- 
closing membrane,  is  a fatty  substance  called  lipoid.  Alcohol 
is  one  of  a class  of  substances  that  dissolves  lipoids.  The 
destruction  or  breaking  up  of  the  lipoids  of  the  cells  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a fatty  Material  called  cholesterin. 
Experiments  were  conducted  recently  by  Prof.  V.  Ducceschi, 
director  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Pavia,  to  ascertain  whether  alcohol  produced  in  the  blood  the 
presence  of  fats  indicating  the  breaking  down  of  the  lipoids  of 
the  cells.  He  found  that  these  fats  increased  very  markedly  in 
the  blood  of  dogs  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  after  he  be- 
gan giving  them  large  doses  of  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  was 
stopped,  the  fats  began  in  a few  days  to  disappear  from  the 
blood. 

A similar  study  was  made  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
cells  of  the  human  body  by  the  examination  of  the  blood  of  66 
heavy  drinkers,  and,  for  comparison,  the  blood  of  55  abstainers. 
The  abstainers  were  obtained  from  a house  of  detention  which 
strictly  prohibits  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

The  drinkers  were  obtained  for  the  most  part  in  the  police 
stations  from  those  held  over  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  account 
of  drunkenness — a fact  to  be  noted  separately  in  view  of  the 
frequent  assertion  that  there  is  no  drunkenness  in  wine-drinking 
countries.  An  additional  fact  of  importance  is  that  the  66  heavy 
drinkers  were  a selected  lot.  All  who  showed  even  a suspicion  of 
diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys  or  bloodvessels,  conditions  known 
to  affect  the  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  the  blood,  were  rejected. 
The  result  showed  that  51  of  the  abstainers  (76.4%)  had  either 
low  or  normal  amounts  of  the  fats  in  question  in  their  blood 
while  83  per  cent  of  the  drinkers  were  found  to  have  amounts 
that  were  high  or  above  normal. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  that  alcohol  causes  important 
changes  in  material  composing  the  living  cell.  This  brings  ad- 
ditional support  to  the  increasing  number  of  medical  writers 
who  call  alcohol  a protoplasmic  poison, 
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EFFECTS  OF  LIQUORS  OF  LOW  ALCOHOL  PER- 
CENTAGE 

Studies  of  the  comparative  effects  of  beer  and  whisky,  made 
l for  the  British  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  were 
! published  under  the  imprint  of  the  Medical  Research  Committee 
j of  the  National  Health  Insurance  in  1919  and  1920.  The  first 
report  issued  Feb.  7,  1919,  told  of  a series  of  experiments  by 
Dr.  Edward  Mellanby  on  the  absorption  of  alcohol  into  the 
blood  under  various  conditions  and  strengths  of  solution.  The 
chief  results  were  (1)  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  and 
probably  the  rate  of  its  accumulation,  influences  the  degree  of 
intoxication;  (2)  weak  alcoholic  solutions  are  less  intoxicating 
than  strong  ones  containing  the  same  amount  of  alcohol,  but 
the  difference  in  effects  between  the  two  classes  of  solutions  is 
less  marked  with  small  doses  than  with  large  amounts;  (3)  food- 
stuffs, particularly  milk,  delay  absorption,  although  the  delay 
appears  to  be  due  to  some  other  factor  than  dilution,  for  the 
retardation  is  evident  3 hours  after  the  milk  is  taken,  long  past 
the  time  when  the  fluid  part  would  have  been  absorbed; 
(4)  water  taken  as  long  as  2 hours  before  the  alcohol  hastens 
its  absorption,  and  so  does  a previous  alcoholic  drink.  The 
same  amount  of  alcohol  in  a drink  taken  2 or  3 hours  after 
a previous  one  will  produce  signs  of  intoxication  not  manifested 
after  the  first  drink.  (5)  After  strong  solutions,  such  as  whis- 
ky, the  symptoms  come  on  more  rapidly  than  with  stout  and 
other  dilute  solutions,  but  the  symptoms  also  subside  more 
rapidly.  A drawing  test  showed  very  poor  drawings  after  in- 
toxication on  whisky  but  improvement  began  about  an  hour 
and  a half  after  the  whisky  was  taken.  The  same  amount  of 
alcohol  in  beer  was  also  followed  by  very  poor  drawings  but  no 
improvement  occurred  for  at  least  four  hours  after  the  beer  was 
taken.  The  disability  caused  by  beer  lasted  longer,  (6)  Alco- 
hol accumulates  in  the  blood  rapidly,  but  leaves  the  blood  very 
slowly.  A single  dose  may  not  be  entirely  eliminated  after  18 
to  24  hours. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  on  mental  and  manual 
work,  carried  out  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon,  and  published  by  the 
Medical  Research  Committee  in  June,  1919.  The  effect  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  liquors,  of  different  strengths  of  solution,  and 
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of  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  was  tested  on  various  kinds 
of  mental  and  skilled  work,  such  as  adding,  typewriting,  target- 
pricking. 

These,  like  the  preceding  experiments  (Mellanby’s)  were 
desired  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board  as  a guide  to  further  regula- 
tions of  the  liquor  traffic  after  the  expiration  of  the  war  restric- 
tions. The  scope  and  character  of  the  tests  were  devised  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  object.  The  results  obtained,  however,  while 
furnishing  the  comparisons  desired,  showed  that  the  effects  of 
the  various  liquors  depended  primarily  on  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
taken,  that  while  strength  of  solution  and  rapidity  of  absorption 
varied  somewhat  the  degree  of  impairment,  they  did  not  prevent 
some  loss  of  efficiency.  The  summary  states  that  “Alcohol 
produced  some  effect  in  all  of  the  individuals  tested  by  the  typ- 
ing and  adding  machine  methods.”  In  the  target-pricking, 
“after  taking  30  c.c.  (1  oz.)  of  alcohol  (equivalent  to  the  amount 
in  about  \l/2  pints  of  4 per  cent  beer)  the  target-pricking  errors 
increased  12  per  cent.  After  \y2  ounces  the  errors  increased  43 
per  cent.  The  impairment  here  was  much  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  increase  in  the  dose. 

The  third  report  containing  experiments  by  Dr.  William 
McDougall  on  ‘The  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  some  other  Drugs 
During  Normal  and  Fatigued  Conditions”  demonstrated  an  effect 
of  alcohol  of  more  practical  importance  than  all  of  the  findings 
on  comparative  effects.  This  was  evidence  brought  out  by  ex- 
periments in  choice  reaction  showing  that  small  doses  of  alcohol 
weakened  restraint,  or  self-control.  A tape  containing  red  and 
blue  circles  was  passed  rapidly  before  the  persons  who  were 
required  to  mark  the  red  circles  but  not  the  blue  ones.  After 
doses  of  alcohol  ranging  from  10  c.  c.  (the  amount  in  1-3  of  a 
pint,  or  one  large  glass  of  beer)  to  25  c.  c.  more  blue  circles 
were  marked,  showing  loss  of  power  to  restrain  action. 

Judgment  was  also  weakened,  as  shown  by  the  subject's  be- 
lief that  he  did  better  work  after  alcohol  than  before,  while  he 
actually  did  poorer  work. 

Accuracy  was  impaired  21  per  cent  in  a series  of  experi- 
ments with  10  c.  c.  doses  of  alcohol,  40  per  cent  by  15  c.  c.  and 
113  per  cent  with  25  c.  c.  doses. 
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MORE  TESTS  SHOWING  ALCOHOL  REDUCES 
EFFICIENCY  IN  SPORTS 

Experiments  on  31  athletes,  reported  by  Herzheimer,  (Miin 
cliener  med.  Wochenschr.,  Feb.  3,  1922)  showed  that  the  in- 
gestion of  small  quantities  of  alcohol  (7  c.  c.  of  96  per  cent 
alcohol,  diluted)  four  to  six  minutes  before  the  men  entered 
upon  100  meter  runs  and  100  meter  swims  reduced  their  per- 
formance considerably.  Runners  who  received  no  alcohol  ran 
the  course  in  less  time  than  those  to  whom  the  dose  of  alcohol 
was  given.  The  results  for  the  swimmers  who  were  given  no 
alcohol  were  also  correspondingly  better.  This  corresponded 
:o  a gain  of  2 meters  in  the  course. 

ALCOHOL  POISONING  LIFE  AT  ITS  SOURCE 

New  evidence  of  the  injurious  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  re- 
productive tissues  is  reported  by  Dr.  Alexander  Kostitch  from 
:he  University  of  Strassburg.  Alcohol  was  given  to  rats  in 
imounts  sufficient  to'  produce  drunkenness,  which,  as  with  man, 
■equired  gradually  increasing  doses  as  their  systems  became  ac- 
:ustomed  to  it.  While  the  rats,  to  all  outward  appearance  re- 
named healthy,  microscopic  examination  of  internal  organs  re- 
pealed marks  of  alcoholic  injury.  The  reproductive  cells  were 
ound  to  be  more  susceptible  to  injury  by  alcohol  than  the  liver 
ells.  Their  injuries  were  often  far  advanced  before  the  liver 
ells  began  to  show  degeneration. 

Similar  findings  were  reported  by  Ada  Arlitt  (Journal 
\merican  Medical  Association,  Nov.  20,  1920.)  Doses  of  from 
).25  c.  c.  to'  2.25  c.  c.  produced  sterility  in  both  sexes,  as  well 
.s  a large  proportion  of  still-births  and  a high  mortality  in  the 
>rogeny,  the  effects  appearing  in  subsequent  generations  of 
he  survivors.  All  degrees  of  abnormality  and  deficiency  were 
ound  in  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  alcoholized  rats,  from  slight 
legenerative  changes  to  complete  sterility. 

Rats  alcoholized  for  16  days  were  slower  in  learning  the 
vay  to  food  placed  at  the  end  of  a maze  than  rats  which  had 
eceived  no  alcohol.  Lower  mental  efficiency  in  the  maze  test 
yas  shown  also  by  the  descendants  of  alcoholized  male  or  female 
ats,  for  at  least  two  or  three  generations. 

Dr.  Agnes  Bluhm,  experimenting  on  white  mice,  found  that 
rhen  males  were  alcoholized,  half  of  their  matings  were  sterile. 
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The  fertility  of  females  was  still  more  impaired.  The  litter: 
being  smaller,  the  few  not  dying  in  the  early  pre-natal  stage: 
grew  to  larger  size,  which  explains  the  occasionally  largei 
specimens. 

There  were  frequent  deformities  and  sub-normal  intelligence 
among  the  progeny  of  the  alcoholized  animals.  When  the 
descendants  of  a single  alcoholized  parent  were  mated  witl 
normals  only,  the  original  injury  to  the  germ  plasm  often  con 
tinued  to  the  fourth  generation. 

MENTAL  DISORDERS  FROM  MOONSHINE  NOT  OI 
THE  OLD  DELIRIUM  TYPE 

The  users  of  bootleg  whisky  do  not  develop  the  old  type  o 
mental  disorders  produced  by  pre-Prohibition  liquors.  Hospita 
physicians  see  few  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  hallucinations 
and  the  other  forms  of  brain  poisoning  familiar  in  pre-Prohibi 
tion  days.  The  most  common  mental  effect  seen  in  the  users  o: 
“moonshine”,  according  to  Dr.  Lenahen,  Physician  to  the  Chi 
cago  State  Hospital,  are  “stuporous  states  in  which  the  patien 
becomes  more  or  less  unconscious  and  from  which  he  eithei 
dies  or  recovers,  and  when  he  does  recover  he  does  not  remembei 
anything  that  happened  to  him  during  the  time  he  was  un 
conscious.  . . . Apparently  different  toxins  attack  differen 

nerve  cells.  While  the  non-volatile  alcohol  in  bonded  whisk) 
seems  to  intoxicate  the  nerve  cells  in  the  special  centers  anc 
we  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  different  forms  of  fuallucina 
tion,  the  volatile  acids  in  moonshine  seem  to  attack  the  nerve 
cells  in  the  associated  centers,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  moon 
shine  cases  we  have  all  degrees  of  unconsciousness  with  im- 
pairment of  judgment.” 

Dr.  Charles  Sceleth  of  Chicago  makes  further  comparisoi 
between  the  old  and  the  new  alcohol  poisoning  (Jour.  Amer 
Med.  Asso.,  Jan  14,  1922).  Omitting  technicalities,  he  says  tha 
hospital  attendants  who  were  able  in  the  past  to  recognize 
delirium  tremens  patients  as  such  are  now  likely  to  classif) 
them  as  insane.  While  the  majority  of  these  cases  develop  ir 
the  old  chronic  alcoholics,  some  patients  give  a history  of  onl) 
two  years’  chronic  alcoholism,  with  an  acute  alcoholic  spree  oi 
from  six  weeks  to  six  months.  In  these  cases  the  onset  oi 
delirium  is  sudden,  without  preceding  fear  and  apprehension 
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The  delirium,  however,  is  less  severe;  in  emotional  attitude  these 
patients  are  not  as  anxious  and  fearful;  in  actions  they  are  not 
as  restless  or  violent.  Clouding  of  consciousness  is  not  so  com- 
plete. Hallucinations  of  hearing  are  rare;  the  terrifying  content 
of  hallucinations  of  sight  is  not  so  marked.  Attention  is  easier 
to  obtain  and  maintain. 

These  patients  are  prone  to  complain  of  pain  or  of  not  feel- 
ing well,  whereas  the  typical  delirium  tremens  patient  will 
always  say  he  feels  fine,  and  is  apparently  not  susceptible  even 
to  extreme  pain.  This  anesthesia  to  pain,  even  in  severe  in- 
juries, is  a well  known  feature  in  the  ethyl  alcohol  delirium.  In 
many  of  these  cases  tremor  is  slight  or  altogether  absent.  The 
intense  coarse  tremor  of  the  tongue,  hands  and  extremities  from 
which  delirium  trements  takes  its  name,  is  not  present.  Dis- 
turbances of  gait  are  not  so  prominent.  Disturbances  of  speech 
ire  not  as  marked;  malposition  of  words  and  syllables,  slurring 
md  unintelligible  speech  do  not  occur.  Severe  muscular  spasms 
ind  epileptic  seizures,  or  so-called  whisky  fits,  are  absent  in  non- 
epileptic  cases. 

The  return  of  mental  clearness  generally  takes  place  fol- 
owing  a long  sleep  between  the  third  and  sixth  day.  So  far 
Dr.  Sceleth  has  not  seen  any  patients  develop  a secondary  alco- 
lolic  psychosis. 

WINE  ALCOHOLISM  IN  ITALY  AND  FRANCE 

The  health  department  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  Italy,  has 
)repared  a colored  map  and  public  health  bulletins  showing 
he  rate  of  alcoholic  insanity  to  the  total  insanity  in  the  various 
>rovinces.  It  shows  that  in  a large  part  of  the  country,  from 
0 to  26  per  cent  of  admissions  to  insane  hospitals  are  for  alco- 
holic insanity.  When  the  wine  and  spirit  consumption  of  these 
provinces  is  compared,  a very  close  parallel  is  apparent  between 
he  consumption  rates  of  alcohol  and  the  prevalence  of  alcoholic 
nsanity.  The  comparison  also  shows,  contrary  to  the  theory 
hat  wine  displaces  spirits,  that  the  regions  of  high  wine  con- 
umption  are,  quite  regularly  the  regions  of  high  spirit  con- 
umpfion. 

Dr.  Paolo  Amaldi,  director  of  the  insane  asylum  in  Florence, 
races  the  connection  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  proportion 
f alcoholic  insane  among  the  total  insane  and  the  rise  and  fall 
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in  the  price  of  wine,  and  finds  that  when  the  price  of  wine 
rises,  the  frequency  of  alcoholic  insanity  falls.  (L’ Abstinence 
May  31,  1919.)  This  is  conspicuously  true  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces  where  wine  is  the  customary  drink  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  spirits  small.  How  can  one  doubi 
or  deny,  Dr.  Amaldi  asks,  that  wine  is  the  principal  factor  in  the 
alcoholism  of  Italy?  Over-production  of  wine  plays  a large 
part  in  its  enormous  consumption  and  in  the  poverty  arising 
from  insufficient  production  of  essential  foods.  To  sell  the  out 
put  of  wine,  retailers  are  multiplied  until  in  1919  they  numberec 
one  to  every  100  inhabitants.  Workingmen  spend  from  one 
fourth  to  one-half  of  their  meager  earnings  for  wine,  leaving 
proportionately  less  for  other  things  necessary  to  their  physica 
and  mental  development. 

The  alcoholism  which  threatens  Italy,  Dr.  Amaldi  statec 
in  a report  read  at  the  Washington  International  Congres: 
against  Alcoholism  (1920),  is  wine  alcoholism.  All  who  hav< 
occasion  to  study  individual  cases  of  alcoholism — criminologists 
alienists,  physicians — are  of  the  same  opinion.  Wine  alcoholisn 
may  not  provoke  such  loathsome  manifestations  as  spirit  alco 
holism;  it  is  nevertheless,  a danger,  for  its  action  on  the  humai 
organism  is  on  the  whole  just  as  harmful;  and  its  social  effect: 
are  undeniable. 

Similar  testimony  concerning  consequences  of  wine-drinkin| 
in  France  were  described  at  the  same  meeting  in  Washingtoi 
by  Dr.  Legrain,  director  of  an  inebriate  asylum  in  Paris.  H< 
gave  the  history  of  typical  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  due  t< 
wine  alcoholism  treated  at  his  hospital.  They  had  been  in  an< 
out  of  the  asylum  many  times  with  only  short  periods  of  free 
dom  between  because  drinking  wine  quickly  put  them  in  a con 
dition  that  sent  them  back.  One  nearly  79  years  of  age  ha< 
been  in  more  than  100  times.  Numerous  cases  admitted  fo 
criminal  acts  combined  with  mental  disease  were  all  of  wine 
drinkers. 

If  wine  were  not  in  existence  in  France,  declared  Dr.  Le 
grain,  alcoholism  due  to  spirituous  liquors  would  be  less.  Alco 
holism  due  to  wine  is  the  father  of  alcoholism  due  to  spirits.  I 
is  quite  necessary  in  all  the  Latin  countries  to  fight  against  win 
as  energetically  as  against  spirits. 
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FE  INSURANCE  DEMONSTRATES  INJURIOUS 
EFFECTS  FROM  SMALL  QUANTITIES  OF  ALCOHOL 

A new  study  of  the  British  and  American  life  insurance 
itistics  by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  (New  York  Life  Insurance 
>mpany,  1922)  affords  clearer  evidence  than  ever  before  of  the 
urious  effects  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol. 

The  experience  of  seven  British,  Australian,  and  American 
mpanies,  shows  that  the  non-abstainers  had  an  average  mortal- 
' 32  per  cent  higher  than  the  abstainers.  ‘ However  freely  we 
ow  for  considerations  of  moderation  practiced  by  abstainers  in 
Dd  and  every  manner  of  living,”  says  Dr.  Rogers,  “there  must 
11  remain  a substantial  margin  of  difference  due  to  alcohol 
)ne.” 

The  statistics  of  two  companies  divide  the  non-abstainers 
:o  two  or  more  classes  according  to  drinking  habits,  and  these 
ures  furnish  the  evidence  against  small  quantities.  The  death- 
te  among  non-abstainers  in  a class  including  moderate  drinkers 
10  are  not  even  daily  users,  or  beer-drinkers  who  do  not  exceed 
o or  three  glasses  of  beer  a day,  was  represented  by  a mortality 
74  per  100  expected  deaths  as  compared  with  62  among  the 
■al  abstainers. 

“The  evidence  before  us  is  conclusive,”  says  Dr.  Rogers,  “that 
t so-called  Ansties’s  limit  of  \]/2  ounces,  or  three  tablespoon- 
is,  of  alcohol  a day  is  far  too  liberal.  Instead,  there  appears 
be  no  limit  within  which  alcohol  may  be  entirely  harmless, 
is  as  if  there  were  a direct  relation  between  the  amount  of 
:ohol  used  and  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  body.  The 
idence  is  strong  also  that  the  damage  done  persists  a long 
le  after  it  has  been  discontinued.  Any  one  who  uses  alcohol 
w or  has  used  it  in  the  past,  is  a less  desirable  risk,  all  other 
ings  being  equal,  than  a total  abstainer  and  his  undesirability 
in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  used  the 
iig” 

k RECORD  LOW  DEATH-RATE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

An  announcement  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
:tober  10,  1922,  gives  the  death-rate  in  the  registration  area 
the  United  States  in  1921  as  11.7  per  1,000  population.  This 
a decrease  of  6.4  per  1,000  from  1920.  The  birth  rate  was 
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higher,  24.3  per  1,000  as  against  237  per  1,000  in  1920.  The  infa 
mortality  rate  is  reported  as  decreasing  from  86  per  1,000 
1920  to  76  per  1,000  in  1921.  The  third  annual  report  of  t 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association  gives  the  figures  of  c 
crease  in  infant  mortality  in  large  cities.  Thus  in  cities  of  o\ 
250,000  population,  the  infant  mortality  rate  dropped  from  8! 
in  1920  to  75.3  in  1921.  The  rate  in  cities  with  a population  1 
tween  10,000  and  25,000  dropped  from  93.7  in  1920  to  82.3 
1921.  The  rate  for  all  cities  in  the  registration  area  dropp 
from  91.5  to  77.9.  Of  the  cities  included  in  the  report  havi: 
more  than  250,000  people,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco  a 
Seattle  had  the  lowest  infant  mortality  rate;  Pittsburgh,  Kans 
City,  Mo.,  and  Buffalo  had  the  highest  rates. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  EFFECTS  OF  LOW  ALCOHC 
CONSUMPTION  IN  DENMARK 

Mortality  in  Denmark  for  the  year  1917-18  was  the  low< 
ever  recorded  by  any  European  country  despite  the  influen 
epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  period.  During  this  year  Dani 
distillers  were  forbidden  to  use  cereals  or  potatoes  f 
making  brandy,  and  the  beer  output  was  reduced  one-ha 
There  were  also  food  restrictions  which  obliged  the  people  to  li 
on  a carefully  planned  low-protein  diet — milk,  vegetables  ai 
bread  made  of  rye  flour  and  wheat  bran.  Dr.  Hindhede,-  w' 
has  published  statistics  of  the  mortality  rates  of  men  durii 
this  period,  does  not  claim  that  the  total  reduction  of  2.1  p 
thousand  below  the  lowest  previous  rate  was  all  due  to  t 
liquor  restrictions.  He  thinks  the  low  protein  diet  was  a healt 
ful  one  and  may  have  contributed  to  the  health  improvement 
did  reduction  in  the  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco  owing  to  th( 
scarcity.  But  in  presenting  his  conclusion,  he  declared  that 
is  sure  that  the  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  h 
been  of  the  greatest  importance.” 

He  calls  especial  attention  to  one  of  his  tables  which  sho-s 
the  improvement  in  health  and  mortality  of  little  childre 
“when  the  state  of  health  of  mothers  is  improved  and  alcoh 
removed  from  the  home.” 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  ratio  of  infant  morts 
ity  fell  between  1916  and  1918,  and  the  low  rate  of  1918  as  cor 
pared  with  the  lowest  previous  rate  since  1906, 
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Lowest  previous 

since>  1906  1916  1918 


Copenhagen  : 11.3  12.6  8.7 

Provincial  towns  12.0  13.0  10.2 

Rural  district  — — 8.1  6*1 


The  opposite  picture  is  presented  by  France  where  the  vital 
atistics  of  1921  are  reported  as  unfavorable  from  every  point 
view,  (foreign  correspondence  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug. 
1922.)  The  number  of  births  was  below  that  of  1920,  while 
e number  of  deaths  increased.  In  1920  the  excess  of  births 
er  deaths  was  41  for  each  10,000;  in  1921  the  excess  was 
ly  39  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  deaths  for  the 
me  unit  of  inhabitants  was  172  in  1920  and  177  in  1921.  The 
ovinces  in  which  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1921 
is  highest  were  all  in  the  central,  south  central  and  southern 
rts  of  France,  all  or  nearly  all  in  wine  growing  regions. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  Centre  l’Al- 
alisme  has  asked  the  minister  of  public  health  for  support  in 
ablishing  a home  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates. 

MORTALITY  AMONG  YOUNG  WORKMEN 

In  an  investigation  of  the  mortality  of  young  men  in  certain 
sty  trades  which  are  associated  with  heavy  drinkers,  Sir 
omas  Oliver  made  the  observation  that  in  the  millstone  facto- 
s in  France  the  workmen  who  build  up  the  millstone  by  put- 
g together  the  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  stone  composing  them 
1 who  are  greatly  exposed  to  dust  and  fatigue  are  at  the  same 
le  heavy  drinkers  of  wine.  Many  of  them  take  from  7 to  8 
irts  of  red  wine  a day.  Deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  very 
h among  these  workmen  and  90  per  cent  of  those  deaths  give 
listory  of  alcoholism.  It  is  the  men  who  drink  heavily  who 
young,”  reports  Sir  Thomas  Oliver. 

rCOHOL  REDUCES  RESISTANCE  TO  UNFAVOR- 
ABLE SURROUNDINGS 

Evidence  that  alcohol  increases  the  dangers  of  unhealthful 
upations  is  furnished  by  Prof.  Thiele  of  Dresden  from  ob- 
vations  made  in  munition  plants  during  the  war  and  in  in- 
dries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  and 
er  coloring  material.  Men  working  with  nitro-glycerine 
*e  sometimes  made  completely  unconscious  by  a single  glass 
beer.  Persons  who  worked  in  the  aniline  dyes  for  years 
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wifhout  injury  were  quickly  made  sick  after  taking  a sma 
amount  of  alcohol. 

The  dust  of  calcium  nitrate  is  almost  uninjurious  to  persoi 
who  do  not  use  alcohol,  but  the  condition  quickly  changes  if  tf 
worker  takes  alcohol  in  any  form. 

A FACTOR  IN  THE  DECLINE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  I 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  enumerating  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  tl 
falling  off  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  in  r< 
cent  years,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson  (American  Review  of  Tube 
culosis,  June,  1922)  mentions  particularly  the  decreasing  coi 
sumption  of  alcohol. 

“From  a time  many  years  before  the  war  until  the  entry  ( 
the  United  States  into  the  struggle,  there  has  been  a steadil 
increasing  opinion,  lay  and  medical,  in  favor  of  moderation  i 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  a conviction  that  their  pla( 
as  a stimulant  or  medicament  had  been  greatly  overstated  i 
the  past.  Prohibition,  first  confined  in  its  application  to  men  in  un 
form,  and  later  generally  effective  because  of  the  necessary  limit; 
tion  in  the  use  of  foodstuffs  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
beverages,  and  finally  by  the  application  of  the  constitution; 
amendment  on  January  16,  1920,  has  caused  the  most  importai 
alteration  in  dietary  habits  that  has  been  experienced  in  th 
country.  Furthermore,  the  discontinuance  of  legal  commerci; 
traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  for  other  than  medicinal  purpose 
which  formerly  involved  an  expenditure  by  the  consumers  < 
approximately  $2,500,000,000  a 3^ear,  has  released  most  (probabl 
four-fifths)  of  this  amount  for  other  purposes,  for  savings  or  f( 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  housing,  clothing,  and  food.  Th; 
much  of  the  money  formerly  turned  into  the  saloon  has  gor 
to  the  purchase  of  more  and  better  clothing  and  food  for  wome 
and  children  of  wage  earners,  has  been  the  testimony  of  the  di 
goods  and  grocery  stores  since  Prohibition  went  into  effect. 

“There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  offer  to  the  effect  th; 
the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the  tuberculous,  c 
by  those  of  the  particularly  susceptible  types  or  races,  has  cause 
a higher  grade  of  resistance  to  the  disease,  but  all  our  experienc 
with  the  disease  tends  to  show  that  better  housing,  clothing,  an 
food  have  resulted  in  more  resistance  to  tuberculosis.  It  is  ui 
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ecessary  to  invoke  the  probable  decided  advantage  of  not  hav- 
rig  alcohol  constantly  affecting  the  circulation,  the  digestion,  the 
ervous  system  and  the  resistance  to  various  infections  of  the 
arge  portion  of  the  population,  in  view  of  the  mofe  prominent 
conomic  effects  upon  the  manner  of  living  which  have  followed 
eneficially  upon  the  release  from  the  wastage  of  expenditures 
or  alcoholic  drinks.” 

INCREASING  DRUG  ADDICTION  IN 
FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM 

The  increasing  drug  traffic  in  countries  where  alcoholic 
iquors  are  easily  obtainable  leaves  no  ground  for  the  charge 
hat  prohibition  is  promoting  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  United 
tates.  A special  cable  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  July  20,  1922, 
tates  that  “a  group  of  prominent  physicians  appeared  before 
he  Academy  of  Medicine  demanding  that  the  government  adopt 
rastic  measures  to  check  the  cocaine  traffic,  which  according  to 
•olice  data,  has  increased  four-fold  since  1918.  Virtually  all  the 
ocaine  bears  German  chemists’  labels  and  is  brought  in  by 
oreigners  pretending  to  be  tourists.  The  enormous  profits 
ttract  venders,  who  obtain  the  German  drug  for  100  francs  per 
ilogram,  and  sell  it  for  twenty-five  cents  a gram  thereby  making 
profit  of  20,000  francs  ($1,700)  on  what  amounts  to  about  two 
ounds  of  the  drug.” 

In  Belgium  also,  (Special  correspondent  Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
lSSO.,  March  4,  1922),  “the  consumption  of  coca  derivatives  since 
he  war  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  quite  generally 
sserted  that  this  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  importations 
an  be  made  from  Germany.  More  stringent  laws  against  the 
raffic  in  narcotic  substances  in  general  have  been  recently 
assed,  but  fears  are  entertained  that  they  will  prove  inadequate.” 
>oth  of  these  reports  point  directly  to  commercialism  as  the 
hief  factor  underlying  this  dru^;  traffic. 
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ALABAMA 

A county  local  option  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  ir 
1907.  As  a result  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  county  after  count? 
was  voted  into  the  dry  column,  until,  on  October  28,  1907,  Jeffersor 
county  including  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Birminghan 
voted  dry  by  almost  1,800  majority.  Governor  Comer  called  £ 
special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  early  in  November 
1907,  and  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  both  houses  passed  a state- 
wide prohibitory  law.  This  law  went  into  effect  January  1,  1909 
but  before  that  date  the  county  local  option  law  had  worked  sc 
effectively  that  there  were  but  four  counties  in  the  state  where 
open  saloons  existed,  while  13  other  counties  had  dispensary 
saloons. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  enacted  special  law  enforcemenl 
measures  making  statutory  Prohibition  in  Alabama  as  nearly 
ironclad  as  it  w^as  possible  to  make  it.  This  same  Legislature 
also  passed  a bill  submitting  the  question  of  constitutiona 
Prohibition  to  a vote  of  the  people,  which  vote  was  taken  or 
November  29,  1909.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  but  the  Pro- 
hibition statute  remained  in  force  until  1911,  when  the  Legisla- 
ture practically  repealed  this  law  by  the  enactment  of  a “whisky’ 
local  option  provision  permitting  a vote  on  the  question  by  counties! 
The  state  Legislature  of  1915  reenacted  a state-wide  prohibitorV 
law,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1915. 

Alabama  was  the  twenty-ninth  state  to  ratify  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  resolution  passed 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  on  January  14,  1919,  the  vote  being 
64  to  34  in  the  House  and  23  to  11  in  the  Senate. 

Alabama  has  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  state  with 
a law  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  near  beer  or 
any  substitute.  It  was  enacted  as  a law  enforcement  measure  and 
all  efforts  to  repeal  it  have  been  futile. 

A drastic  bone-dry  enforcement  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1919.  This  law  prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  trans- 
portation, or  storage  of  distilled,  malt  or  vinous  liquors  in  Ala- 
bama. It  further  provides  that  a judge  who  suspends  a Prohibi- 
tion violation  sentence  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  in  office. 


ARIZONA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  in  Arizona  the  state  was 
under  local  option,  the  law  having  been  enacted  by  the  territorial 
Legislature  of  1909.  Through  the  operation  of  this  local  option 
Jaw,  two  entire  counties  had  voted  out  the  saloon,  and  three 
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inicipalities,  ranging  in  population  from  1,000  to  5,000,  together 
th  several  smaller  places,  were  under  no-license.  All  the  In- 
in reservations  in  the  state  were  dry  under  Federal  law. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  local  option  law  of  1909,  which 
v segregated  all  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
e liquor  question,  there  was  practically  one  saloon  in  the  state 
every  175  of  the  population.  Prior  to  this  time  there  had 
en  a local  option  law  on  the  statute  books  for  many  years,  but 
was  a weak  law,  and  on  account  of  requiring  a two-thirds 
ijority  vote  to  abolish  saloons  not  much  progress  had  been 
ide  in  the  matter  of  adding  to  the  dry  territory  in  the  state. 

The  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
opted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  3,  1914,  and  went 
to  effect  January  1,  1915.  The  vote  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
3nt  was  25,887  for  and  22,743  against. 

In  the  election  of  1916,  when  an  amendment  to  the  prohibitory 
w was  presented  to  the  people  for  decision,  cutting  out  “per- 
nal  use,”  the  Prohibition  forces  won  by  a majority  of  over  12,000. 

Arizona  was  the  twelfth  state  to  ratify  the  National  Prohibi- 
>n  Amendment,  at  a special  session,  on  May  24,  1918.  The  vote  in 
e House  was  29  to  3,  while  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  which  had 
en  taken  the  day  before,  was  17  to  0. 

The  1919  session  of  the  state  Legislature  added  a further  law 
forcement  measure  providing  for  search  and  seizure,  and  con- 
ication  of  vehicles  transporting  intoxicating  liquors. 

By  a ruling  of  the  State  Corporation  Commissioner  of  Arizona, 
surance  companies  were  compelled  to  cancel  policies  protecting 
itomobiles  and  other  vehicles  against  loss  if  such  vehicles  were 
nfiscated  for  violation  of  the  Prohibition  laws. 


ARKANSAS 

For  many  years  prior  to  1913,  Arkansas  was  under  local  option, 
tie  vote  of  counties  under  the  local  option  provision  of  the  law 
Lowed  great  progress  in  the  development  of  temperance  senti- 
ent. The  aggregate  license  majority  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
ate  in  1894  was  52,358.  In  1906  the  aggregate  county  vote  showed 
no-license  majority  of  16,618.  In  1908  the  no-license  majority 
as  22,934.  In  1910  the  no-license  majority  in  the  counties  was 
,262.  In  this  election,  seven  counties  in  the  state  changed  from 
^ense  to  no-license,  thus  leaving  only  12  counties  where  saloons 
ere  permitted. 

In  1912  the  question  of  state- wide  Prohibition  was  sub- 
itted  to  a vote  of  the  people.  The  election  took  place  Septem- 
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ber  9,  1912.  The  result  was  69,390  votes  for  Prohibition  and  85,35 
votes  against  Prohibition,  thus  giving  a wet  majority  of  15,961 

The  Going  law  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  February  V 
1913.  This  measure  made  it  unlawful  for  any  court,  town  or  cit 
council,  to  issue  a license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  except  in  cas 
where  such  a license  was  asked  for  by  a petition  signed  by  the  ma 
jority  of  the  white  adult  population  within  the  incorporated  tow 
or  city  where  the  license  was  to  be  issued.  This  law  also  provide 
that  before  one  could  secure  such  a license,  the  county  mus 
have  voted  for  license  at  the  last  general  election  in  which  th 
liquor  question  was  an  issue.  This  law  further  provided  that 
petition  calling  for  the  issuing  of  a license,  signed  by  a majorit 
of  the  white  adult  population,  must  be  published  in  at  least  tw 
issues  of  some  newspaper  published  in  the  village  or  city  where  th 
petition  was  circulated,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  petitio 
could  be  acted  upon.  The  liquor  interests  made  a desperat 
fight  against  the  enactment  of  the  Going  law.  They  invoke 
the  referendum,  and  secured  12,155  names,  which  was  4,000  i 
excess  of  the  legal  requirements,  to  have  the  law  referred  to 
vote  of  the  people.  The  Legislature,  however,  anticipating  sue 
a move,  attached  to  the  act  an  emergency  clause,  which,  unde 
the  Arkansas  constitution,  precluded  the  option  of  the  referen 
dum.  The  matter  was  finally  fought  out  in  the  courts,  and  th 
law,  as  well  as  the  emergency  clause,  was  fully  sustained  b 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Going  law,  just  five  places  i 
the  state  of  Arkansas  permitted  saloons. 

The  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Arkansas,  after  the  passage  c 
the  Going  law,  adopted  a resolution  making  it  a Masonic  offens 
for  any  Mason  in  the  state  to  sign  a petition  for  the  grantin 
of  a saloon  license  or  to  circulate  such  a petition. 

When  the  Going  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  ther 
were  only  279  saloons  left  in  the  entire  state  and  216  of  thes 
were  in  the  five  most  important  towns  and  cities.  Sixty-thre 
of  the  75  counties  were  wholly  dry,  and  practically  98  per  cen 
of  the  population  was  living  in  dry  territory. 

The  State  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  o: 
February  6,  1915,  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1916.  The  vot 
on  this  State  Prohibition  law  in  the  House  of  Representative 
was  75  to  24.  The  bill  was  amended  by  the  Senate  and  final! 
adopted  by  the  upper  body  by  a vote  of  33  to  2.  When  th 
amended  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  it  was  adopted  by  i 
unanimous  vote. 

In  1916  a bill  was  initiated  to  repeal  the  state-wide  law,  so  a 
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to  allow  saloons  to  return.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
people  on  November  7,  1916,  and  the  proposition  was  defeated  by 
50,000  majority. 

On  January  22,  1917,  by  a large  majority,  both  houses  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislature  passed  a “bone-dry”  law  which  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  on  January  24.  This  new  law  made  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  any  person  in  Arkansas  to  secure  liquor. 
The  exceptions  for  sacramental,  medicinal  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses were  very  closely  guarded. 

Arkansas  was  the  twenty-seventh  state  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Amendment.  The  vote  in  the  House,  which  was  taken 
January  13,  1919,  was  93  to  2,  while  the  vote  in  the  Senate,  taken 
January  14,  was  34  to  0. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  the  action  of  the  Legislature  rati- 
fying the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  referred  to  a vote  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas  under  the  referendum  clause  of  the  state 
Constitution,  but  the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such  action 
of  the  Legislature  is  not  subject  to  a referendum. 

The  state  Legislature  in  1921  passed  a law  further  harmoniz- 
ing the  state  prohibitory  legislation  with  the  federal  Prohibition 
code,  making  it  an  offense  in  the  state  of  Arkansas  to  set  up  or 
operate  a distillery,  and  providing  against  the  evading  of  other 
parts  of  the  prohibitory  law. 


CALIFORNIA 

Prior,  to  1909,  California  was  under  a modified  form  of  local 
option  which  permitted  the  people  to  vote  on  the  liquor  question 
in  supervisorial  districts.. 

In  the  year  1909,  a total  of  439  saloons  were  abolished  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  vote  of  the  people  under  supervisorial  local  option 
provisions.  Five  hundred  more  saloons  were  closed  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  by  various  methods,  thus  making  a total  of  939 
saloons  abolished  during  that  year.  The  progress  thus  shown  so 
encouraged  the  temperance  forces  that  a fight  for  a uniform  local 
option  law  was  made  before  the  Legislature  of  1909.  The  bill  was 
smothered  in  committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  was  finally  considered,  it  received  but  12 
votes.  Two  years  later,  however,  (in  1911),  the  measure  passed 
the  Legislature  by  a substantial  majority  in  both  houses. 

In  1911  California  passed  the  Wyllie  Local  Option  law,  which 
provided  for  a vote  on  the  license  question  in  incorporated  cities 
and  in  that  part  of  each  supervisorial  district  which  lies  outside 
of  incorporated  cities.  There  are  five  supervisorial  districts  in 
each  county  and  as  a rale  some  part  of  each  lies  outside  of  cities. 
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There  are  58  counties  in  the  state.  When  War  Prohibition 
went  into  effect,  Juiy  1,  1919,  five  of  these  were  wholly  dry;  in 
20  all  the  territory  outside  of  incorporated  cities  was  dry;  in 
many  other  counties  one  or  more  of  the  districts  were  dry.  Alto- 
gether more  than  half  of  the  supervisorial  districts  in  the  state, 
outside  of  cities,  were  under  no-license;  about  120  incorporated 
cities  were  under  no-license. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  state- wide  local  option  law  in 
1911  all  votes  on  the  liquor  question  w^re  handled  under  the 
supervision  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  statutes  as  well,  permitted  each  County  I 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  grant  to  the  people  the  right  of  a local  ] 
veto  on  the  liquor  question.  In  c large  number  of  counties  the 
people  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  local  Option  provision,  but  in 
other  counties  the  supervisors  refused  to  grant  such  privilege. 
However,  even  when  local  option  elections  were  held  under  the 
privilege  granted  by  the  county  supervisors,  these  supervisors 
were  not  compelled  to  stand  by  the  verdict,  although  the  vote 
against  saloons  at  such  elections  usually  had  the  moral  effect  of 
restraining  the  county  supervisors  from  granting  licenses  in  the 
territory  where  the  people  had  declared  against  the  saloons. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  a law  requiring  saloons  to 
close  from  2 o’clock  a.  m.  to  6 o’clock  a.  m.,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  the  all-night  saloons  in  San  Francisco!  and  other  cities. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  a law  which  made  all  places 
where  liquor  was  sold  illegally,  public  nuisances,  and  authorized 
any  citizen  to  bring  action  for  abatement  of  such  nuisances.  This 
same  Legislature  also  enacted  a law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  people  of  Indian  blood,  or  to  people  of  part  Indian  blood,  or  to 
white  people  wTho  lived  with  or  habitually  associated  with  Indians. 

On  November  7,  1916,  the  people  of  California  voted  on  two 
constitutional  amendments.  One  provided  for  absolute  Prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  alcoholic  liquor  for  drink- 
ing purposes;  the  other  closed  the  public  drinking  place  and  the 
retail  liquor  shop.  While  neither  of  these  amendments  was  car- 
ried, the  results  of  the  election  when  compared  with  the  results  of 
a similar  election  in  November,  1914,  showed  great  progress.  In 
1914  the  wet  majority  was  169,245.  In  1916  this  was  cut  down  to 
101,561  on  the  complete  Prohibition  amendment.  The  other  amend- 
ment came  within  44,744  of  carrying.  The  11  counties  in  the 
Southern  California  division  in  1914  gav4  a wet  majority  of  3,970. 
In  1916  these  counties  gave  a dry  majority  on  the  first  amendment 
of  35,896,  and  on  the  second  amendment  of  more  than  50,000.  There 
was  a marked  reduction  in  the  wet  majority  both  north  and  south. 
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San  Francisco  gave  such  an  overwhelming  wet  majority  that  this 
offset  the  dry  majority  in  the  rest  of  the  state.  Outside  of  San 
Francisco  the  state  went  dry  by  32,222  on  the  second  amendment. 

During  the  year  1917,  eleven  cities  were  added  to  the  Prohi- 
bition list.  Eight  of  these  went  under  complete  Prohibition;  three, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Clara,  banished  their  saloons, 
prohibited  sale  of  any  distilled  liquor  and  left  only  service  of 
wines  and  beers  not  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
These  were  permitted  to  be  sold  during  limited  hours  in  sealed 
packages  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  and  could  be  served 
in  the  public  dining  rooms  of  hotels  and  restaurants  with  bona  fide 
meals  between  the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  and  9 p.  m.  Los  Angeles  is 
the  largest  city  in  the  United  States  to  banish  saloons  by  vote  of 
its  own  people.  This  election  was  won  by  a majority  of  20,170. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  Stockton  passed  an  ordinance  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  but  permitting  the  sale  of  vinous 
and  malt  liquors  with  meals  from  11  a.  m.  to  9 p.  m.,  and  putting 
out  all  saloons.  On  November  5 of  that  same  year  the  voters  of 
California  passed  upon  two  amendments,  one  providing  for  com- 
plete Prohibition,  the  other  prohibiting  all  intoxicants  except  beer 
and  light  wines.  Both  amendments  were  defeated,  largely  by  the 
overwhelming  pro -liquor  vote  of  San  Francisco. 

The  California  State  Senate  by  a vote  of  24  to  15  passed  the 
resolution  ratifying  the  National  Prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  on  January  10,  1919.  Three  days  later  the  House, 
by  a vote  of  48  to  28,  adopted  the  resolution,  thus  making  Cali- 
fornia the  twenty-fourth  state  to  ratify.  An  attempt  w~as  made  to 
invoke  the  referendum  on  ratification,  but  the  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  referendum  could  not  properly  be  invoked  on 
jthe  action  of  the  Legislature  in  ratifying  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

On  March  29,  1919,  the  California  Assembly  passed  a Prohi- 
bition enforcement  measure  known  as  the  Harris  Bill,  designed  to 
use  the  agencies  of  the  state  for  the  enforcement  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Amendment.  This  measure  defined  intoxicating  liq- 
uors as  those  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  alco- 
lol.  The  manufacture,  sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicants  were 
3rohibited  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  but  persons  were 
permitted  to  store  intoxicants  in  their  homes  to  be  served  to  their 
'amilies  or  guests.  The  liquor  interests  invoked  the  referendum 
>n  this  bill. 

The  Harris  law  was  voted  on  by  the  people  in  the  election  of 
sTovember,  1920.  It  was  bitterly  attacked  by  all  the  forces  opposed 
o Prohibition  an4  in  a wide  campaign  of  publicity  was  mis- 
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stated  in  many  important  particulars.  The  principal  objection 
made  to  it  was  that  it  would  leave  California  subject  to  absolute 
Prohibition  in  the  event  that  the  National  Congress  should  “lib- 
eralize” the  Volstead  act. 

The  Harris  law  wTas  defeated  by  a vote  of  400,475  for  to  465,- 
537  against. 

' Of  the  three  largest  cities,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento 
voted  wet  and  Los  Angeles  voted  dry  by  only  a small  majority. 
Excluding  the  vote  of  San  Francisco,  the  vote  of  the  balance  of 
the  state  showed  a majority  in  favor  of  the  bill  of  12,019.  The 
vote  in  San  Francisco  was  32,964  for  and  110,045  against,  leaving 
a wet  majority  against  the  bill  of  65,062. 

Two  other  points  are  worthy  of  note  (in  connection  with  this 
vote.)  One  is  the  continual  decline  of  the  wet  vote  in  the  wine 
grape  producing  counties.  California  is  doubtless  the  foremost 
wdne  producing  State  and  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the 
terrible  blow  that  Prohibition  has  struck  at  the  grower  of  wine 
grapes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  wine  producing  counties  them- 
selves are  steadily  swinging  to  the  dry  column. 

The  other  point  is  in  reference  to  the  vote  in  San  Francisco. 
In  1914  San  Francisco  voted  wet  in  the  ratio  of  about  5 to  1;  in 
1916,  3 2-3  to  1;  1918,  3 1-3  to  1,  and  in  1921,  3 1-3  to  1. 

The  Wright  enforcement  measure  providing  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  Volstead  act  came  up  for  consideration 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature  on  April  7.  1921.  The 
House  passed  the  measure,  adding  an  amendment  referring  it  to 
a vote  of  the  people  in  1922.  The  Senate  eliminated  the  referen- 
dum amendment  and  passed  the  bill  in  its  original  form  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  15.  On  April  27,  1921,  the  lower  house  approved  the 
measure  as  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  42  to  34. 

The  California  Grape  Protective  Association  secured  the 
necessary  signatures  to  suspend  the  law  and  force  it  to  a popular 
referendum  at  the  general  election,  Nov.  7,  1922.  Although  San 
Francisco  contains  only  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  more  than  half  of  all  the  signatures  on  the  referendum 
petition  were  secured  in  that  city. 

Until  the  spring  of  1922,  Federal  enforcement  in  California 
was  poorly  done  because  appointments  had  been  based  on  politi- 
cal service  rather  than  fitness  for  the  task.  When  the  Prohibition 
Director,  his  chief  assistant  and  his  personal  attorney  resigned 
under  pressure,  they  promptly  announced  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Volstead  law. 

As  soon  as  Samuel  F,  Rutter  was  appointed  Director,  he 
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promptly  reorganized  the  service.  Abatement  proceedings  have 
been  applied  effectively,  some  of  the  big  wine  men  have  been 
seriously  involved  in  the  bootlegging  game,  and  the  Federal 
judges  of  the  northern  district  have  agreed  to  inflict  heavier  fines 
and  jail  sentences.  Enforcement  conditions  are  steadily  im- 
proving. 

Under  even  very  imperfectly  enforced  Prohibition,  conditions 
in  California  are  incredibly  improved.  The  defeat  of  the  Harris 
act  in  1920,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Wright  enforcement  act 
until  November,  1922,  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  “little 
Volstead”  ordinances  for  the  enforcement  of  the  National  law 
by  at  least  seventy-five  municipalities  and  more  than  half  of 
the  fifty- eight  counties  of  the  state. 

The  higher  courts  of  the  state  have  invariably  sustained  these 
ordinances  and  have  immeasurably  strengthened  the  dry  cause 
legally.  

COLORADO 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  amendment,  Colo- 
rado was  under  local  option,  the  law  having  been  enacted  in  1907. 
This  law  provided  for  a vote  in  municipalities,  wards  or  voting  pre- 
cincts. Under  this  law,  90  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
state  were  dry,  and  a large  percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
cities  of  Denver  and  Pueblo  were  living  in  dry  districts  under  the 
ward  provision  of  the  law  before  Prohibition  became  operative. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  November  3,  1914,  and  became 
effective  January  1,  1916.  The  vote  at  the  election  which  decided 
the  question  was  129,589  for  the  amendment,  and  118,017  against 
the  amendment,  making  the  dry  majority  11,572. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  enacted  a stringent  law  providing  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  amendment.  This  law  prohibits  the  adver- 
tising of  liquors,  makes  it  unlawful  to  solicit  orders  within  the 
state,  provides  for  search  and  seizure  and  gives  the  Governor 
special  power  to  enforce  the  law  throughout  the  state.  The  ouster 
provision  is  also  included  in  the  law. 

Under  the  initiative,  in  May,  1915,  the  liquor  interests  of 
Denver  submitted  a charter  amendment  providing  for  home  rule 
for  the  city  of  Denver.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
empting the  city  of  Denver  from  the  operation  of  the  state  Pro- 
hibition law.  The  charter  amendment  carried  by  a majority  of 
2,600,  but  was  overruled  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

When  Prohibition  went  into  operation  in  Colorado  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  1,800  saloons  and  17  breweries  were  closed. 
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In  1916  the  liquor  interests  initiated  another  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  declaring  that  “beer  is  not  an  intoxicating  liquor 
within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitution.” 

This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  85,000  in  the 
fall  election. 

A bone  dry  measure  designed  to  repeal  the  so-called  “Permit 
Law”  which  had  been  standing  in  the  way  of  Prohibition  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  November  election  and  was 
adopted  by  a majority  of  about  40,000.  The  bone-dry  measure, 
which  became  effective  December  16,  1918,  prohibits  the  delivery, 
receipt  and  possession  of  liquors  for  personal  use  or  otherwise. 

Colorado  ratified  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  January  15,  1919,  the  vote  in  the  House  being  63 
to  2 and  in  the  Senate  34  to  1.  Colorado  was  the  thirty-fourth 
state  to  take  favorable  action  on  ratification. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  the  pro-liquor 
forces  circulated  a petition  under  the  Colorado  referendum  law  to 
refer  the  ratification  resolution  to  a vote  of  the  people  at  the  fall 
election  of  1920.  The  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  accept  the 
petition.  Mandamus  proceedings  were  commenced  against  him  to 
compel  him  to  do  so.  This  matter  was  settled  by  the  Colorado 
Supreme  Court  ruling  against  the  plea  set  up  by  the  pro-liquor 
forces. 

During  the  past  year  the  outstanding  victory  for  the  drys 
in  Colorado  was  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding the  “Bone-Dry  Law.” 


CONNECTICUT 

Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibition,  Con- 
necticut was  under  local  option,  the  law  providing  for  a vote  on 
the  liquor  question  as  often  as  once  each  year,  by  towns,  upon 
petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  voters.  Licenses  were  granted  by 
the  county  commissioners,  who  were  themselves  elected  by  the 
Legislature.  There  are  168  towns  in  the  state.  When  National 
Prohibition  became  effective,  100  towns  were  under  no-license  and 
68  towns  were  under  license.  There  were  about  2,000  saloons  in 
operation  in  the  license  towns  and  cities. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1915  enacted  a law  governing  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  clubs  and  several  other  minor  amendments  to 
the  anti-liquor  laws  were  enacted.  A state  farm  for  drunkards 
was  established,  and  a law  was  enacted  raising  the  liquor  license 
fees,  km  calling  for  the  submission  of  a state  Prohibition 
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amendment  was  passed  in  1917  and  went  over  to  the  session  of 
1919,  at  which  time  it  failed  of  passage. 

A Prohibition  law  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  1854,  but 
it  was  repealed  in  1872. 

In  1892  the  number  of  no-license  towns  in  Connecticut  was 
88.  The  number  of  license  towns  was  80.  In  1902  the  number 
of  no-license  towns  was  93  and  the  number  of  license  towns  75. 
In  1909  there  were  97  no-license  towns  and  71  license  towns. 
During  that  year  the  Legislature  enacted  a law  limiting  the 
number  of  licenses  to  one  for  500  of  the  population  and  forbid- 
ding any  retail  saloonkeeper  from  selling  or  delivering  liquors  in 
any  town  except  where  his  license  is  held.  This  law  also  fixed 
the  hour  of  closing  the  saloons  at  10  p.  m.  with  certain  privileges 
of  extension  by  local  authorities. 

In  1911,  95  towns  were  under  no-license  and  73  granted  li- 
censes. In  1912,  the  number  of  saloons  had  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 2,120.  In  1914,  87  towns  were  under  no-license,  while  81 
granted  licenses,  and  in  the  fall  election  of  1914  the  population 
living  under  no-license  was  increased  by  about  13,000.  In  1915, 
there  were  79  towns  under  license  and  88  towns  under  no-license. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  passed  a very  fair  enforcement 
law  at  its  session  in  1921,  the  act  going  into  effect  in  October  of 
that  year.  Its  definition  is  in  accord  with  the  National  act.  It 
is  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  possession  and  transportation 
than  is  the  National  act.  A State  Police  and  the  City  Police  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  state  have  made  reasonable  effort  to- 
wards enforcement  and  in  most  parts  of  the  State  enforcement 
is  very  fair.  Sergeant  Kroopneck  in  Hartford  has  attained  great 
fame  by  an  unusual  knowledge  of  the  means  of  securing  evidence 
which  convicts.  In  some  other  cities  also  special  enforcement 
squads  have  been  used  and  open  saloons  are  everywhere  rare. 
There  will  probably  be  request  from  State  Officials  for  some 
amending  of  the  law7  to  render  enforcement  easier. 


DELAWARE 

Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibition,  the  en- 
tire state  of  Delaware,  outside  the  city  of  Wilmington,  w^as  under 
state-wide  prohibitory  laws. 

Delaware  is  divided  by  its  Constitution  into  four  local  option 
units — the  city  of  Wilmington,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex 
counties. 

In  1907  the  Legislature  voted  a special  election  in  all  four  of 
these  local  option  districts  with  the  result  that  Kent  and  Sussex 
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counties  voted  dry,  while  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  county  re- 
tained their  saloons.  The  liquor  people  have  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  have  the  question  resubmitted  in  the  dry  units. 

In  1909  the  Legislature  voted  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
people  of  Rural  New  Castle  county,  the  vote  being  taken  Novem- 
ber 8,  1910,  with  a wet  majority  of  748. 

In  1911,  the  Legislature  passed  the  Hazel  Gallon-a-Month  law, 
but  as  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  unconstitutional,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  repealed  it.  Later  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  declaring  the  law  con- 
stitutional. The  same  Legislature  passed  a Druggists’  Prescrip- 
tion law,  which  regulated  the  selling  of  liquor  in  drug  stores  on 
physicians’  prescriptions. 

In.  1917  the  Legislature  passed  by  a big  majority  in  both 
houses  the  “Loose”  Anti- Shipping  law,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  and  put  into  immediate  effect.  This  law  also  provides 
for  its  enforcement  in  any  territory  that  might  afterwards  go  dry, 
so  that  it  was  effective  in  Wilmington  under  War  Prohibition. 

The  same  Legislature  submitted  the  license  question  to  the 
voters  in  New  Castle  county  and  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the  two 
remaining  wet  units,  with  the  result  that  New  Castle  county  voted 
dry  by  1,270  majority  and  the  city  of  Wilmington  voted  for  license 
by  about  2,000,  being  half  the  wet  majority  of  1907.  Wilmington 
was  then  the  only  wet  spot  in  the  state,  having  161  saloons, 
5 wholesale  houses  and  13  merchant  licenses,  all  of  which  were 
closed  under  the  War  Prohibition  act. 

In  1918  Governor  John  G.  Townsend,  Jr.,  called  a special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  which  ratified  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment,  the  vote  being  in  the  House  27  to  6 and  in  the  Senate 
13  to  3.  Delaware  was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify. 

In  1919  the  Legislature  enacted  the  Klair  Prohibition  law, 
which  puts  the  officers  of  the  state  back  of  enforcing  National 
Prohibition.  This  law  complements  the  “Loose”  Anti-Shipping 
law,  giving  Delaware  one  of  the  best  Prohibition  codes  in  the; 
country. 

In  the  1920  special  session  and  the  1921  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  or  weaken 
by  amendment  the  state  Prohibition  laws. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia,  in  addition  to  being  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Volstead  National  Prohibition  law,  is  also  under  Prohibition  pro- 
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vided  especially  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a law  enacted  by 
Congress  which  went  into  effect  on  November  1,  1917. 

On  December  7,  1915,  Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas  intro- 
duced the  District  of  Columbia  Prohibition  Bill  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  passed  the  Senate  January  9,  1917,  by  a vote  of  55  to  32, 
and  the  House  February  28,  1917,  by  a vote  of  273  to  137.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President  March  3,  1917,  and  went  into  effect  No- 
vember 1,  1917.  The  law  closed  267  barrooms,  including  22  in 
hotels  and  nine  in  clubs,  and  89  wholesale  places  including  four 
breweries,  a total  of  356  licensed  liquor  establishments. 

When  the  revenue  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate, 
in  1919,  Senator  Sheppard  succeeded  in  adding  an  amendment 
making  the  Heed  bone  dry  law  applicable  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  provision  was  retained  by  the  conferees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  and  became  a law  on  February  25,  1919,  the 
day  after  the  President  signed  the  bill. 

Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law  are  usually  brought 
under  the  Volstead  act.  The  city  police  department  cooperates 
heartily  with  the  federal  officers  in  detecting  and  arresting  vio- 
lators with  the  result  that  offenders  are  generally  promptly  ap- 
prehended. 

Conditions  have  greatly  improved  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  attitude  of  many  citizens  has  become  more  favorable  to 
Prohibition  as  its  beneficent  effects  become  more  apparent. 


FLORIDA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state-wide  Prohibition  Florida  was 
under  local  option,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion in  1887.  Up  until  1913,  the  liquor  forces  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing almost  every  effective  temperance  measure  proposed  to  the 
Legislature,  or  succeeded  in  adding  provisions  to  measures  that 
were  adopted,  that  tended  to  make  the  laws  ineffective.  The  Leg- 
islature of  1913,  however,  enacted  an  anti-shipping  and  blind 
tiger  search  and  seizure  law,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  1917.  The  operation  of  this  law  greatly  decreased  the 
illicit  shipment  of  liquor  within  the  dry  territory  of  the  state. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  enacted  the  Davis  law  which  pro- 
hibited treating,  drinking  in  saloons,  free  lunches,  screens,  blinds, 
tables  and  chairs.  This  law  also  compelled  the  closing  of  saloons 
from  6 oclock  p.  m.  to  7 o’clock  a.  m. 

No-license  was  adopted,  county  by  county,  until  there  were 
only  two  counties  in  which  liquor  houses  were  in  operation  when 
state-wide  Prohibition  went  into  effect. 
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The  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  was 
submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  of  Florida  on  November  5,  1918, 
and  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  8,242,  every  county  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  largest  city,  Jacksonville,  having  given  a majority 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

The  Prohibition  amendment  became  effective  January  1,  1919. 
A similar  law  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  in  1910  was  de- 
feated by  a majority  of  4,372. 

The  federal  government  closed  the  saloons  in  Key  West  and 
Pensacola  as  a war  measure. 

Florida  was  the  fifteenth  state  to  ratify  the  federal  Prohibi- 
tion amendment.  The  vote  in  both  houses  of  the  state  Legisla- 
ture was  taken  on  November  27,  1918.  The  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  a vote  of  61  to  3 and  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  25  to  2. 

The  natural  features  of  the  Peninsula,  with  1,500  miles  of 
coast  line,  with  inlets  and  thousands  of  islands  near  the  shores, 
with  large  areas  of  everglades,  palmetto  swamps  and  dense  ham- 
mocks, all  of  these  and  the  close  proximity  of  Cuba  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  make  Florida  a natural  inlet  from  foreign  lands 
to  the  states,  north,  east  and  west. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1922  the  Government  has  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  Florida. in  its  selection  of  an  appreciable  number 
of  its  agents,  judging  from  the  laxness  of  Federal  enforcement 
of  the  Prohibition  law.  Cases  were  reported  where  the  indica- 
tion pointed  to  protection  of  the  traffic,  and  in  some  cases  even 
of  graft  from  the  traffic.  But  a new  arrangement  of  the  Federal 
program  in  Florida  promises  very  much  better  conditions  in  the 
future. 

Notwithstanding  this  laxness  in  enforcement,  conditions  are 
better  than  before  National  Prohibition.  In  Jacksonville,  es- 
pecially, the  long  time  famed  “oasis  of  the  South”,  the  people  are 
gratified  with  bettered  conditions  and  now  boast  of  one  of  the 
cleanest  cities  on  the  continent. 


GEORGIA 

The  history  of  Prohibition  in  Georgia  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. In  1733,  when  Georgia  was  founded  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  trustees  ordered  that  no  rum  should  be  sold  in  the 
Colony,  and  that  if  any  one  brought  in  fiery  spirits,  the  kegs 
should  be  staved  and  the  contents  poured  out. 

In  1837  the  charter  of  Mercer  University  prohibited  liquor 
houses  and  gambling  on  the  lands  of  the  institution,  and  similar 
restrictions  were  in  the  charters  of  Emory  and  Oglethorpe  col- 
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leges.  In  Union  county,  Joshua  Anderson,  ordinary  or  county 
clerk,  refused  to  issue  licenses,  and  this  county  has  never  had 
licensed  liquor-selling.  A mandamus  was  sought  to  compel  the 
ordinaries  to  issue  licenses,  but  the  courts  refused. 

In  1879  there  were  30  Prohibition  counties  and  100  license 
counties.  The  proportion  of  Prohibition  counties  increased  con- 
stantly. Local  option  was  passed  in  1884,  the  bill  having  been 
drawn  by  the  Hon.  Walter  B.  Hill,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  passed  under  the  skilful  management 
of  Hon.  W.  J.  Northern,  afterward  Governor  of  the  state.  Under 
local  option  in  1887  there  were  75  Prohibition  and  62  license  coun- 
ties. For  a few  years  dispensaries  were  tried  in  the  large  cities. 
Another  law  enabled  a majority  of  adult  citizens  to  forbid  saloons 
within  a three-mile  limit  of  churches  and  schoolhouses. 

The  state  Prohibition  law  of  Georgia  was  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islature in  1907  and  became  effective  January  1,  1908.  The  law  was 
so  defective,  however,  that  violations  were  easy.  The  Legislature 
of  1908  enacted  a measure  to  license  near  beer  and  locker  clubs. 
This  gave  opportunity  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  sale  of  whisky, 
and  the  prohibitory  law  was  almost  a dead  letter.  The  sale  of  near 
beer  was  a pretext;  real  beer  was  sold,  and  the  beer  joints  smug- 
gled whisky  to  any  purchasers. 

Public  indignation  grew,  and  the  Legislature  of  1913  under- 
took to  pass  a law  in  harmony  with  the  federal  anti-liquor  ship- 
ment law,  prohibiting  intra- state  shipment  of  liquor  for  illegal 
purposes.  This  measure  passed  the  Senate  five  to  one,  but  was 
killed  in  the  House. 

A special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  for  the  fall  of 
1915,  and  enacted  a drastic  Prohibition  law.  This  repealed  the 
near  beer  law,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquors  containing  any 
alcohol,  prohibited  liquor  advertising,  and  made  it  unlawful  to 
import  liquors  except  for  personal  use.  This  law  became  effective 
May  1,  1916. 

On  March  20,  1917,  Governor  N.  E.  Harris  called  a special  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  consider  a bone-dry  bill  for  the  state. 
On  March  28  such  a law  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, barring  liquor  from  the  state  except  for  sacramental, 
medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes.  The  law  prohibited  the  pos- 
session of  liquor  even  for  personal  use,  and  became  effective  at 
once. 

Georgia  ratified  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  on  June  26,  1918.  The  vote  in  the  House  was 
129  to  24  and  in  the  Senate  34  to  2.  Georgia  was  the  thirteenth 

state  to  ratify. 
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The  sentiment  of  the  State  is  almost  unanimously  Prohibi- 
tion. Many  so-called  respectable  people,  however,  buy  liquor  from 
bootleggers,  and  thus  encourage  violation  of  law.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Prohibition  has  been  active,  and  has  received  a 
large  amount  of  cooperation  from  municipal  and  county  officers. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  law  is  being  better  and  better  enforced, 
and  in  due  time  will  be  as  well  enforced  as  any  other  law. 
Public  sentiment  grows  against  violations  of  all  law. 

HAWAII 

The  first  law  against  retailing  ardent  spirits  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  enacted  in  1829.  In  1831,  the  first  native  temperance 
society  was  organized  with  about  1,000  members.  In  1835  a formal 
petition  was  presented  to  the  monarch  of  Hawaii  opposing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  first  temper- 
ance paper  in  the  Islands  was  published  in  1842,  and  the  first  tem- 
perance society  from  the  foreign  residents  of  Honolulu  was  or- 
ganized in  1844.  In  1882  the  temperance  laws  of  the  Islands  were 
repealed.  In  1884  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  and  in  1901  the 
Anti -Saloon  Deague  was  organized. 

Prohibition  went  into  effect  on  May  24,  1918.  The  bill  which 
provides  for  Prohibition  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  wrar  and  thereafter  unless  the  same  shall  be  repealed  by 
vote  of  the  people  within  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  May  16,  1918, 
without  roll  call,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  18,  1918,  by  a vote  of  237  to  30.  The  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  and  became  a law  on  May  24,  1918. 

IDAHO 

Until  1907  there  was  not  even  a Sunday  closing  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  state  and  the  liquor  traffic  seemed  to  hold 
full  sway.  Tn  1907  a Sunday  closing  law  was  enacted.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1909  enacted  a county  option  law  and  the  first  vote  under 
this  law  was  taken  in  August,  1909.  Prior  to  that  date  the  only 
dry  territory  in  the  state  of  Idaho  consisted  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. all  of  which  were  dry  under  Federal  law. 

Between  1909  and  1915,  21  counties  of  the  state  voted  dry 
under  the  provisions  of  the  county  local  option  law,  and  only  nine 
voted  to  retain  the  saloons.  When  Prohibition  became  effective 
in  the  state  on  January  1,  1916.  fewer  than  200  saloons  remained  to 
be  closed;  all  others  having  been  abolished  under  the  provisions 
of  the  local  option  law. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  passed  a search  and  seizure  law, 
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made  officers  criminally  liable  for  failing  to  do  their  duty  in 
enforcing  the  laws,  and  made  the  finding  of  liquor  prima  facie 
evidence  of  guilt.  In  1913  further  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  drug  stores  and  in  1915  the  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  except  pure  alcohol  for  scientific  and  mechanical 
purposes,  was  made  unlawful  and  the  mere  possession  of  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor  was  made  a crime. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  illegal  possession  feature  of  the 
law  was  tested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  and  the  law 
was  upheld  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Crane,  27  Idaho  671,  151  Pac. 
1006.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  opinion  of  the  state  court  was  affirmed  in  Crane 

v.  Campbell,  245  U.  S.  304,  62  L.  ed (No.  3 Advance  Sheets, 

Page  95.) 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  a state-wide  prohibitory  law 
which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1916.  This  same  Legislature 
submitted  to  th*>  voters  of  the  state  a prohibitory  constitutional 
amendment  which  was  voted  upon  in  November,  1916.  The  result 
of  the  vote  on  this  amendment  was  90,576  for  the  measure  and 
35,456  against  the  measure,  making  a Prohibition  majority  of 
55,120. 

The  1917  Legislature  passed  a law  empowering  the  Sheriff  or 
peace  officers  to  search  and  seize  without  warrant. 

A law  was  also  enacted  prohibiting  the  advertisement  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  sale  and  the  circulation  or  distribution  of 
any  circulars  or  price  lists  for  the  same. 

Idaho  was  the  twentieth  state  to  ratify  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  also  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  state  to  ratify  the  resolution  unani- 
mously. The  vote  was  38  to  0 in  the  Senate,  on  January  8,  1919, 
and  62  to  0 in  the  House  on  the  preceding  day. 


ILLINOIS 

The  Illinois  local  option  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1907,  pro- 
vided for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  townships,  villages  and 
cities. 

In  1903  a local  option  bill  was  introduced  in  the  lower  House 
and  received  36  favorable  votes.  In  1905  the  local  option  bill  re- 
ceived 68  votes  in  the  House.  In  1907  the  local  option  bill  passed 
with  a vote  of  81  to  67  in  the  House.  In  1909  the  wets  introduced 
a local  option  repeal  bill  which  fell  one  short  of  passing  in  the 
House.  In  1911  the  local  option  repeal  bill  fell  13  votes  short  of 
passing  in  the  House. 
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As  a result  of  the  operation  of  the  local  option  law,  when 
National  Prohibition  became  effective,  fifty-five  Illinois  counties 
were  entirely  dry.  Forty-six  counties  were  partly  wet,  and  only 
one  county  in  the  state  was  all  wet.  Of  the  townships,  1,425  were 
dry  (including  170  precincts  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization)  and  190  townships  (including  24  precincts)  were 
wet.  Seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  state, 
omitting  the  city  of  Chicago  resided  in  dry  territory.  Counting 
the  city  of  Chicago  as  entirely  wet,  47  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  state  lived  in  dry  territory,  and  88  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  state  was  no-license  territory. 

Eighty-two  of  the  102  county  seats  were  dry,  9 senatorial  dis- 
tricts were  entirely  dry.  The  24th  congressional  district  was  en- 
tirely under  Prohibition,  while  the  15th  and  19th  congressional 
districts  had  but  one  wet  town  each. 

The  number  of  wet  and  dry  municipalities  in  the  state  under 


the  local  option  law  was  as  follows: 

Number  dry  cities  188 

Number  dry  villages  729 

Total  dry  cities  and  villages  917 

Number  wet  cities  65 

Number  wet  villages  178 

Total  wet  cities  and  villages  243 


The  latest  census  of  saloons  (December  6,  1917)  showed  that 
there  were  9,893  saloons  then  in  the  state.  Nine  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  in  cities  and  villages  and  116 
were  outside  of  cities  and  villages.  Six  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  saloons  were  located  in  Cook  county. 

On  account  of  the  accumulative  voting  system  of  electing 
representatives  the  fight  for  anti-liquor  legislation  centered  in 
the  lower  House.  The  membership  of  the  Senate,  being  elected 
directly,  always  contained  a larger  proportion  of  dry  votes. 

In  the  .Legislature  of  1911  three  new  laws  against  the  liquor 
traffic  were  passed.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  one 
prohibiting  drinking  and  drunkenness  on  railroad  trains  and 
interurban  cars.  Another  established  a dry  zone  around  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home  at  Quincy.  The  third  prohibited  in- 
toxicating liquor  in  any  form  or  quantity  to  be  sold,  used  or  given 
away  in  any  state  park  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1913  the  liquor  people  tried  for  more 
vicious  legislation  than  ever  before.  Every  liquor  measure  was 
defeated.  A most  vicious  undertaking  was  the  effort  to  pass 
Senate  Bill  No.  501,  which  would  have  given  a monopoly  to  the 
owners  of  licenses,  most  of  whom  are  brewers  and  distillers,  as 
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well  as  the  right  to  transfer,  creating  a perpetual  license.  This 
bill  was  presented  in  another  form  in  the  Legislature  of  1915. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  have  been  worth  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  to  the  liquor  interests  of  the  state. 

A four-mile  dry  zone  law  was  passed  in  1913,  making  it  im- 
possible for  saloons  to  be  located  within  four  miles  of  the  State 
University  at  Champaign  and  Urbana  where  5,000  students  attend 
school. 

The  woman  suffrage  law,  enacted  in  1913,  was  made  possible 
by  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  were  supported  by  the  Anti- Saloon  League.  The  law  provides 
for  separate  ballot  boxes  for  the  women,  and  this  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  know  just  how  the  women  vote  on  the  wet  and  dry  question. 
In  the  elections  held  since  the  passage  of  the  woman  suffrage  law, 
more  than  1,000  saloons  have  been  closed  because  of  the  majori- 
ties in  the  women’s  ballot  boxes.  With  the  assistance  of  their 
votes,  25  counties  have  abolished  the  saloon,  in  addition  to  the  28 
counties  which  were  dry  when  the  suffrage  law  was  passed. 

The  suffrage  law  has  contributed  to  law  enforcement  more 
than  any  other  one  factor.  Since  women  have  enjoyed  the  right 
to  vote  for  local  officials  there  has  been  a remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  officials  elected  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  cities. 

The  Forty-Ninth  General  Assembly,  which  convened  in  1915, 
defeated  the  efforts  of  the  wet  interests  of  the  state  to  repeal  the 
suffrage  law,  together  with  an  attempt  to  secure  a law  giving  to 
city  and  village  councils  of  the  state  the  right  of  home  rule, 
so-called,  on  the  liquor  question  and  other  moral  issues.  The 
lawless  element  has  naturally  drifted  from  the  dry  sections  of  the 
state  to  the  cities.  Such  a measure,  so  far  as  practical  purposes 
are  concerned,  would  repeal  every  state  law  governing  the 
activities  of  cities  and  villages,  and  this  would  be  done  under  the 
deceptive  name  of  “home  rule.” 

In  the  Legislature  of  1917,  a bill  providing  for  a Prohibition 
referendum  was  presented,  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  temperance  committee,  and  on  February  20,  1917,  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  by  32  to  18.  The  measure,  however,  failed  of 
passage  in  the  House. 

The  Illinois  Senate,  moreover,  on  February  8,  1917,  passed  the 
Swift  bill  establishing  a dry  zone  covering  a radius  of  five  miles 
around  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Station  at  Waukegan. 
This  bill  received  34  votes  in  the  Senate,  but  the  measure  did  not 
pass  the  House. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  local  option  law  in  1907  the  st&te 
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was  under  a dram  shop  law  which  provided  for  the  licensing  of 
dram  shops.  A small  number  of  municipalities  were  dry  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  of  local  authorities  to  grant  dram  shop 
licenses. 

A campaign  for  the  closing  of  the  saloons  on  Sundays,  through- 
out the  state,  resulted  in  Sunday  closing  in  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  large  cities.  Even  the  great  city  of  Chicago  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  this  campaign.  On  October  4,  1915,  the  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago issued  an  order  directing  that  the  state  law  relative  to  Sun- 
day closing  of  saloons  be  thereafter  strictly  enforced.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  the  saloons  were  closed  and  the  regulation  has 
been  in  effect  ever  since. 

A petition  for  a vote  on  the  wet  and  dry  issue  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  was  circulated  by  the  dry  forces  in  March,  1918.  The  peti- 
tion was  filed  with  150,000  names  attached  to  it,  but  the  election 
commissioners  threw  it  out,  having  declared  over  40,000  names 
fraudulent  or  illegal,  and  stating  that  the  petition  lacked  7,515 
names  of  the  required  number  of  106,427  necessary  to  bring  the 
issue  before  the  voters  at  the  election  on  April  2,  1918. 

On  February  20,  1919,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a decision  directing  that  a vote  be  taken  in  Chicago  on  the  license 
question,  on  April  1,  thus  overruling  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
election  commissioners  in  refusing  to  place  the  question  on  the 
ballot  in  1918.  The  Prohibition  forces,  however,  decided  not  to 
make  an  aggressive  fight  on  the  question  submitted,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion had  already  been  adopted  and  war-time  Prohibition  for  the 
entire  United  States  would  become  effective  on  July  1,  1919. 

Illinois  was  the  twenty- sixth  state  to  ratify  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unied  States.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  the  Senate  on  January  8,  1919,  by  a vote  of  30  to  15, 
and  the  House  on  January  14,  by  a vote  of  84  to  66. 

In  the  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  a law  enforcement  bill 
was  passed.  It  first  passed  the  Senate  on  May  1 by  a vote  of  29 
to  11.  On  May  21  it  passed  the  House  by  a vote  of  80  to  67.  The 
bill  was  signed  by  Governor  Lowden  on  June  22,  and  became 
effective  as  a law  on  July  1.  The  law  defined  intoxicating  liquor 
as  any  containing  more  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  alcohol.  On 
May  21  the  House  by  a vote  of  72  to  68  defeated  a Prohibition 
commissioner  bill.  On  June  18  an  appropriation  bill  providing  a 
fund  of  $50,00C  to  be  used  by  the  attorney  general  in  connection 
with  Prohibition  enforcement  was  passed  by  the  House  82  to  65, 
it  having  previously  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

On  the  question  of  passing  the  national  enforcement  bill  over 
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the  President’s  veto  Illinois  members,  on  October  27,  voted  as  fol- 
lows: To  override  the  President’s  veto,  Brooks,  Cannon,  Denni- 

son, Fuller,  Graham,  King,  Wheeler,  Williams,  and  Wilson.  To 
sustain  the  veto,  Juul,  Madden  and  Gallagher.  In  the  Senate  both 
Senators  Medill  McCormick  and  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  voted  to 
override  the  veto. 

On  November  17,  1919,  Federal  Judge  George  A.  Carpenter 
jpheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  War-time  Prohibition  law  in  a 
:ase  brought  by  Hanna  & Hogg  to  restrain  the  Federal  authorities 
irom  enforcing  War-time  Prohibition.  In  a similar  case  at  Peoria, 
federal  Judge  Louis  Fitzhenry  a few  days  later  also  sustained 
:he  law. 

On  December  17,  1919,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  upheld 
Lhe  state  enforcement  act  in  the  case  of  People  versus  Harvey 
Marquis,  et  al.,  which  was  appealed  from  the  verdict  of  Circuit 
Judge  Barnes  of  McHenry  county.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
:aw  was  upheld  with  the  exception  of  Section  19,  which  provided 
for  the  destruction  of  intoxicating  liquor,  vessels,  implements, 
furniture,  and  vehicles  seized. 

Preceding  the  primaries  on  September  15,  1920,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  carried  on  a campaign  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  legislative  candidates  favorable  to  Prohibition  enforce- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  a campaign  in  support  of  dry  candi- 
dates to  be  voted  on  at  the  election  on  November  2. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  a dry  speaker  of  the 
House,  Gotthard  A.  Dahlberg,  of  Chicago,  and  a dry  president 
pro-tem  of  the  Senate,  W.  S.  Jewell,  of  Lewistown,  were  elected. 

A Prohibition  enforcement  bill  harmonizing  with  the  Volstead 
act  and  containing  many  new  provisions,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  19,  1921,  by  a vote  of  30  to  12.  It  passed  the 
House  on  June  8 by  a vote  of  81  to  62.  The  bill  was  signed 
by  Governor  Small  on  June  27  and  became  effective  on  July  1. 
The  new  law  is  known  as  the  “Illinois  Prohibition  act”  and  will 
probably  be  the  permanent  law  of  Illinois  relative  to  the  beverage 
liquor  traffic. 

In  the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  the  following  dry  bills 
were  defeated:  A Temperance  Day  bill  providing  for  the  holding 
of  a Prohibition  program  in  the  public  schools  each  year;  an  Anti- 
Screen  bill  providing  for  the  removal  of  screens  from  soft  drink 
places;  a bill  providing  for  a Prohibition  commissioner.  The  Leg- 
islature passed  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  the  use  of  the 
attorney  general  in  connection  with  Prohibition  enforcement.  This 
appropriation,  however,  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Small. 
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INDIANA 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  state- wide  Prohibition  la\>,  th< 
state  of  Indiana  was  under  local  option,  the  local  option  law  pro 
viding  for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  cities  and  townships 
Prior  to  1908  the  state  was  under  the  remonstrance  law,  whicl 
provided  for  the  abolishing  of  saloons  in  townships  and  city  ward! 
by  the  remonstrance  method. 

In  1908  a special  session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  a count: 
local  option  law.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1911  by  the  law  whicl 
provided  for  voting  in  cities  and  townships. 

In  1903  there  were  only  two  dry  counties  in  the  state.  Thes< 
were  Hendricks  and  Brown.  At  that  time,  morover,  every  city  ii 
the  state  was  wet,  and  fewer  than  500,000  people  lived  in  dr: 
territory. 

The  state  Prohibition  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  February,  1917,  by  a vote  of  70  to  28  in  the  House  and  by  a vot( 
of  38  to  11  in  the  Senate.  The  law  became  effective  on  April  2 
1918,  at  which  time  3,500  saloons  were  compelled  to  close  then 
doors. 

The  validity  of  the  state  prohibitory  law  was  attacked  in  a 
suit  brought  by  the  F.  W.  Cook  Brewing  Company  against  the 
Evansville  Chief  of  Police,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  by 
four  to  one,  upheld  the  validity  of  the  law  and  declared  “The  acl 
is  valid  as  to  all  its  provisions  brought  in  question.” 

Indiana  was  the  twenty -fifth  state  to  ratify  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  The  vote  was 
taken  in  the  Senate  on  January  13,  1919,  and  stood  41  to  6 in  favor 
of  ratification,  while  the  vote  in  the  House  on  January  14  was 
87  to  11. 

On  March  4,  1921,  the  Indiana  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  80  to  4 passed  the  Dunn  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  Indiana  law  enforcement  code  up  to  the  level  of  the 
Volstead  law.  This  bill  had  previously  passed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  by  a vote  of  31  to  12. 
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The  first  temperance  society  in  Iowa  was  formed  in  1838,  ten 
years  before  statehood,  at  Ft.  Madison. 

Governor  Lucas,  the  first  territorial  governor,  repeatedly  urged 
the  abolition  of  liquor  in  his  messages  to  the  Legislatures  and  in 
1839  advocated  the  first  local  option  law  for  Iowa, 
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in  1841,  the  first  suggestion  was  made  of  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  by  statutory  law. 

The  first  .Legislature  after  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
passed  a local  option  law  and  at  the  election  April  5,  1847,  every 
county  in  the  state  but  one  voted  out  liquor.  But  by  1849  the 
Legislature  took  up  the  question  again  and  passed  a law  leaving 
liquor  licenses  to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  each  county,  and 
saloons  again  flourished. 

In  January,  1855,  the  Legislature  again  passed  a Prohibition 
law  and  submitted  it  to  the  voters  for  approval.  On  April  2,  1855, 
the  voters  approved  the  law  by  a vote  of  25,555  for,  to  22,645 
against,  2,910  majority.  But  it  only  remained  until  1857  when  it 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1858  the 
so-called  “Wine  & Beer  Clause”  was  added  permitting  the  sale  of 
beer,  cider  and  wine  made  from  Iowa  products.  In  1870  a mongrel 
local  option  law  was  passed,  but  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1857  the  state  adopted  a new  constitution  which  provides 
that  amendments  must  be  passed  by  two  successive  Legislatures 
and  ratified  by  a majority  of  the  voters.  In  1880,  and  again  in  1882 
a proposed  Prohibition  amendment  passed  both  houses  in  the  Leg- 
islatures, and  on  June  27,  1882,  the  people  voted  on  it,  the  vote 
standing  155,436  for,  to  125,677  against  the  amendment,  a majority 
of  29,759.  The  amendment  was  contested  in  the  courts  and  it  was 
found  that  four  words,  “or  to  be  used,”  were  omitted  from  the 
amendment  which  passed  the  second  Legislature  and  was  voted 
on  by  the  people.  The  first  Legislature  submitted  this  amendment: 

“No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  as  a bev- 
erage, or  to  be  used,  any  intoxicating  liquor  whatever,  including  ale,  wine  and 
beer.” 

The  second  Legislature  submitted  this  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  of  the  people* 

“No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  as  a bev- 
erage, any  intoxicating  liquor  whatever,  including  ale,  wine  and  beer.” 

On  this  technicality  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  it  was  not 
the  same  amendment  which  passed  both  houses  and  the  amend- 
ment was  void.  The  Legislature  was  in  session  when  this  opinion 
was  handed  down  and  with  the  urgent  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Sherman  a strong  statutory  Prohibition  law  was  passed 
(1884),  which  has  remained  upon  the  statute  books  to  this  day. 

This  law  was  so  openly  and  flagrantly  violated  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  that  it  became  proverbial  that  they  had  “The  State  of 
Dubuque,”  “The  State  of  Davenport,”  etc.,  within  their  borders, 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Iowa.  So  much  so  that  in  1894  the 
Legislature  yielded  to  the  booze  politicians  and  enacted  the  in- 
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famous  Mulct  law  or  Martin  law.  The  theory  of  this  law  was  a 
form  of  local  option.  The  prohibitory  law  was  left  in  full  effect, 
but  the  Mulct  law  provided  that  if  liquor  dealers  complied  with 
certain  requirements  and  regulations  prescribed  in  the  law  and 
paid  a certain  “tax”  they  could  operate  saloons.  This  law  re- 
mained in  force  until  January  1,  1916,  when  it  was  repealed  and 
the  state  automatically  went  dry  by  virtue  of  the  prohibitory 
law  of  1884. 

During  the  regime  of  the  Mulct  law  and  especially  during  the 
past  ten  years  many  laws  amending  either  the  Prohibition  law  of 
1884  or  the  Mulct  law  of  1894  have  been  obtained  and  decisions 
handed  down  from  the  Supreme  Court,  strengthening  and  defin- 
ing the  Prohibition  position.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  “Five  year  limit  law,”  making  all  counties  and  cities  ob- 
tain written  consent  from  a majority  of  the  voters  every 
five  years,  to  operate  saloons. 

2.  A law  permitting  only  one  saloon  for  each  1,000  population 
of  city  or  town. 

3.  Reduced  the  number  of  saloons  in  the  state  at  the  time 
Prohibition  went  into  effect  to  127. 

4.  Prohibiting  manufacturers  or  wholesale  liquor  dealers  ^ 
from  owning  retail  places  or  furnishing  bonds,  etc. 

5.  Only  “qualified  electors”  might  engage  in  sale  of  liquors. 

6.  Forbidding  drinking  or  carrying  liquor  on  trains. 

7.  Forbidding  transportation  of  liquors  to  any  one  not  hav- 
ing a right  to  sell  or  use  the  same,  and  then  only  to  those 
who  have  a certificate  from  the  county  clerk. 

8.  A pharmacists  law,  permitting  sales  by  druggists  who 

have  a permit  to  sell,  only  for  medicinal,  mechanical  and 
sacramental  purposes,  and  then  only  by  signing  in  ink  a 
consecutively  numbered  request  furnished  by  the  county 
auditor  and  returned  to  him,  request  to  sh^w  purpose,  for 
whom,  quantity  and  kind  and  that  neither  purchaser  nor 
the  one  for  whom  purchased  uses  liquor  as  a beverage. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  druggist  sells  thus  only 
at  his  own  peril,  he  must  know  all  these  statements  are 
true  or  refuse  to  sell.  * 

9.  “Removal  laws”  providing  for  removal  from  office  of 

sheriffs,  county  attorneys,  mayors,  boards  of  supervisors, 
etc.,  who  neglect  or  fail  to  do  their  duty.  Several  have 
been  removed  and  a healthy  respect  for  law  has  been 
created.  y 

10.  A law  providing  that  the  county  attorneys  shall  procure 
from  the  internal  revenue  officer  a list  of  all  persons  hav- 
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ing  paid  the  special  tax  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  file  same  with  the  county  auditor,  such  evidence  is 
made  prima  facie  evidence  of  keeping  liquor  for  sale. 

11.  Statutory  Prohibition  by  repeal  of  the  Mulct  law. 

12.  A civil  injunction  law,  providing  for  the  abatement  of 
liquor  nuisances  and  closing  the1  buildings  by  any  citizen 
and  taxing  costs  including  attorney  fee  for  plaintiff’s  at- 
torney to  defendant. 

The  state  Prohibition  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
.915,  which  repealed  the  old  Mulct  law,  thus  leaving  in  full  force 
he  prohibitory  statute  originally  enacted  in  1884.  State  Prohibi- 
ion  became  effective  on  January  1,  1916. 

The  same  Legislature  which  enacted  the  statutory  Prohibition 
provisions  in  1915  also  submitted  the  question  of  constitutional 
Prohibition  to  a vote  of  the  people  to  be  taken  at  the  November 
dection  in  1917. 

Under  the  Iowa  constitution  it  was  necessary  that  the  Legis- 
ature  of  1917  ratify  this  submission  before  the  amendment  elec- 
ion  could  be  held.  The  ratification  measure  came  up  in  both 
louses  of  the  Legislature  in  January,  1917.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  by  a vote  of  45  to  3,  and  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
mte  of  100  to  5.  At  the  special  election,  which  was  held  October 
.5,  1917,  the  prohibitory  amendment  was  defeated  by  a majority 
>f  932,  the  vote  being  214,963  for  the  amendment  and  215,625 
igainst  the  amendment. 

Iowa  ratified  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  on  January  15,  1919,  thus  being  the  thirty-second 
tate  to  ratify.  The  vote  stood  42  to  7 in  the  Senate  and  86  to  13 
n the  House,  action  being  taken  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature 
>n  the  same  day. 


KANSAS 

Kansas  is  in  reality  the  pioneer  Prohibition  state.  While  the 
tate  prohibitory  law  of  Kansas  has  not  been  in  operation  as  long 
.s  has  the  state  prohibitory  law  in  Maine,  nevertheless  it  may  be 
ruthfully  said  that  Kansas  has  given  to  Prohibition  the  longest 
md  best  trial  that  has  been  given  by  any  of  the  Prohibition  states, 
^he  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  was  adopted 
■y  the  people  of  Kansas  in  1880  by  a vote  of  92,302  for,  to  84,304 
gainst. 

In  most  parts  of  the  state  the  Prohibition  law  has  been  well 
nforced  for  forty  years.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nine- 
eenth  century,  however,  joints  sprang  up  in  the  cities  of  the  state, 
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and  through  lax  enforcement  by  the  city  officials  the  law  fell  int( 
disrepute.  It  was  this  condition  which  prompted  Carrie  Nation  ii 
1900  to  start  a militant  crusade  against  the  joints  of  Kansas  whicl 
were  operating  in  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law.  This 
served  to  arouse  the  state  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  pas 
twenty  years  the  Prohibition  law  of  the  state  of  Kansas  has  beer 
as  well  enforced  as  any  other  law  upon  the  statute  books. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  so  thoroughly  committed  to  Pro 
hibition  that  nothing  short  of  a complete  revolution  would  change 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  state  toward  the  prohibitory  law 
In  1914  a candidate  for  Governor  who  ran  on  a platform  de 
daring  for  resubmission  of  the  Prohibition  question  was  defeate( 
by  a majority  of  almost  500,000  votes. 

There  is  not  an  important  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  in  Kan 
sas  that  does  not  openly  support  Prohibition. 

Kansas  was  the  thirtieth  state  to  ratify  the  National  Prohi 
bition  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  Two  hours  afte: 
the  Legislature  had  been  called  to  order  on  January  14,  1919,  th< 
ratification  resolution  had  been  passed  unanimously  in  botl 
houses,  the  vote  being  39  to  0 in  the  Senate  and  121  to  0 in  th< 
House.  This  was  Kansas’  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  Prohibi 
tion  policy  which  she  adopted  forty  years  ago. 


KENTUCKY 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  investment  her  people  ha< 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  liquors,  Kentucky  began  early  t< 
restrict  and  outlaw  the  licensed  saloon.  Between  1871  and  1891 
twenty-five  counties  were  given  county  Prohibition  by  specia 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  Since  that  time  the  people  of  the  severa 
counties  have  confirmed  these  legislative  acts  by  voting  under  th' 
local  option  laws,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  enacted  b; 
the  Legislature. 

In  1894  a law  was  enacted  permitting  on  a petition  of  25  pe 
cent  of  each  precinct,  a vote  in  a precinct  or  magisterial  distric 
or  municipality.  Under  this  law  the  number  of  counties  entirel; 
dry  was  increased  to  59,  with  much  dry  rural  territory  in  most  o 
the  remaining  counties. 

The  county  unit  law,  exempting  from  the  county  vote  citie 
with  a population  of  3,000  or  more,  was  enacted  in  1896.  Unde 
this  law  the  number  of  counties  entirely  dry  was  increased  to  9r< 

In  1914  a straight  county  unit  law  was  enacted  requiring  th 
County  Court  to  call  an  election  on  the  petition  of  25  per  cent  o 
the  voters  of  the  county,  to  become  effective  60  days  after  th 
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vote  is  taken.  This  law  was  the  result  of  a series  of  enactments 
a,nd  reached  this  perfected  form  in  the  legislative  session  of  that 
year;  by  elections  held  under  this  law  11  more  counties  were 
placed  in  the  dry  column  and  the  list  of  wet  counties  in  the  state 
reduced  to  twelve.  Five  of  these  so-called  wet  counties  had  sa- 
loons in  but  one  city,  and  three  others  in  but  two  places.  Under 
these  laws  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Kentucky  became 
iry  and  about  80.8  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  no-license 
territory  when  National  Prohibition  became  effective  and  state 
Prohibition  was  ratified  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
state. 

An  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution,  providing  for  state- 
wide Prohibition,  was  submitted  by  the  1918  Legislature,  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  5 in  the  Senate  and  80  to  11  in  the  House.  This 
imendment  was  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  at  the  Novem- 
ber election,  1919,  and  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  10,717.  The 
imendment  became  effective  July  1,  1920. 

The  Legislature  of  1918  enacted  a strong  law  prohibiting  the 
>wning  or  operating  of  moonshine  stills,  and  passed  an  anti- 
jhipping  liquor  law  which  prohibits  the  carrying  or  shipping  of 
iquors  for  beverage  purposes  into  dry  territory.  This  same  Leg- 
slature  also  adopted  a measure  setting  apart  one  day  each  year, 
he  fourth  Friday  of  October,  as  Temperance  Day,  to  be  observed 
n every  public  school  and  high  school  in  the  state. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  a heavy  penalty  was 
)laced  on  drinking  on  trains  and  train  men  were  empowered  to 
rrest  those  who  violate  the  law. 

The  Federal  report  of  January,  1920,  showed  that  of  the  69,- 

33.000  gallons  of  whisky  in  the  United  States,  38,134,000  gallons 
vere  in  the  warehouses  of  Kentucky  — 7,035,000  gallons  more 
vhisky  in  Kentucky  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky  was  the  third  state  to  ratify  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  the  first  wet  state  to 
atify  that  amendment.  The  amendment  was  ratified  in  the  House 
f Represenatives  on  January  14,  1918,  by  a vote  of  66  to  10,  and 
n the  Senate  on  the  same  day  by  a vote  of  28  to  6. 

Because  of  too  moderate  penalties  the  first  law  enacted  in 
920  to  enforce  statewide  Prohibition  was  not  equal  to  the  situa- 
ion.  The  1922  Legislature  however  enacted  a law,  the  penalties 
f which  increased  with  each  successive  violation  and  for  chronic 
iolators  reach  as  high  as  $10,000  and  ten  years  in  the  state 
enitentiary.  This  law  also  requires  a peace  bond  of  from 

1.000  to  $5,000  as  a guarantee  that  the  defendant  convicted  of 
iolations  of  this  law  will  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months. 
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This  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  by  a vote 
of  28  to  4 in  the  Senate  and  a vote  of  77  to  12  in  the  House. 

At  the  election  in  November,  1921,  the  people  of  Kentucky 
elected  the  entire  law  enforcement  machinery  of  the  state,  from 
the  magistrates  and  constables  of  the  magisterial  districts  to  the 
circuit  and  the  commonwealth  attorneys.  The  officials  elected 
at  that  time  are  declared  to  be  the  driest  body  of  law  enforcement 
officials  ever  elected  in  Kentucky.  What  is  true  of  the  state  in 
this  regard  was  also  true  of  the  city  of  Louisville  which  was  the 
former  great  whisky  and  beer  cehter. 


LOUISIANA 

Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition, Louisiana  was  under  local  option,  the  law  providing  for 
a vote  by  parishes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  local  option  law, 
thirty  parishes  had  abolished  the  saloon,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  territory  of  the  state  was  under  no-license,  and  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  population  was  living  in  Prohibition  territory, 
when  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted. 

The  Gay-Shattuck  law,  which  is  a license  regulation  pro- 
vision, went  into  effect  January  1,  1909.  This  law  prohibits  the 
selling  of  liquors  to  whites  and  negroes  in  the  same  building. 
It  also  prohibits  saloons  within  300  feet  of  any  school  or  church 
and  makes  it  unlawful  to  throw  dice  or  gamble  in  any  room  in 
saloons. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  in  1916  passed  a bill  known  as  the 
Johnson  Near-Beer  bill,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  malt  liquor  in 
dry  territory. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  met  in  regular  session  in  May,  1918. 
On  the  question  of  ratification  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in 
favor  of  ratification,  by  a vote  of  70  to  44,  while  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  a tie,  20  to  20,  thus  failing  to  pass  the  resolution. 

At  a special  session  of  the  Legislature,  however,  which  was 
called  by  the  Governor  in  August,  the  federal  amendment  was 
ratified  by  a vote  of  21  to  20  in  the  Senate  on  August  6,  and  69 
to  41  in  the  House,  two  days  later,  thus  making  Louisiana  the 
fourteenth  state  to  ratify. 

At  a special  session  of  the  1921  Legislature  the  Wood  Jordan 
bill  was  passed,  authorizing  the  courts  to  exercise  concurrent 
power  in  the  enforcement  of  the  18th  amendment.  This  law 
has  proved  to  be  very  helpful,  when  officers  show  proper  regard 
for  their  oaths  of  office,  which  is  true  in  most  cases. 
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Statutory  Prohibition  was  enacted  in  Maine  in  1846.  This  law 
ras  rudimentary  and  was  more  restrictive  than  prohibitory.  It 
ermitted  the  sale  of  intoxicants  for  medicinal  and  mechanical 
urposes  and  did  not  apply  to  liquors  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  sold  in  the  state  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  28  gallons, 
^ith  all  the  weaknesses  of  this  law,  however,  its  provisions  were 
ery  beneficial,  especially  in  the  rural  sections. 

The  first  real  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  in  1851.  This  law 
ontained  a search  and  seizure  clause.  This  law  was  repealed  in 
856  and  the  state  went  under  license  for  two  years.  In  1858,  how- 
ver,  the  law  was  re-enacted,  but  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
lectors  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it.  When  the  vote  was 
aken,  the  law  was  endorsed  by  28,864  to  5,912. 

In  1884,  a prohibitory  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted 
o a vote  of  the  people  with  the  result  that  it  was  adopted  by  a 
ote  of  70,783  for  and  23,811  against  the  measure. 

The  most  effective  measure  for  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition 
a Maine  has  been  the  Sturgis  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1905. 
ffiis  law  created  an  enforcement  commission  of  three  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  gave  them  power  of  sheriffs  to  en- 
orce  the  liquor  laws  where  local  officers  failed  for  any  reason  to 
nforce  them.  This  commission  was  empowered  to  appoint  deputy 
ommissioners  and  to  send  them  wherever  their  services  were 
ceded. 

In  1910  the  party  in  power  being  antagonistic  to  Prohibition, 
epealed  the  Sturgis  law  and  conducted  a referendum  for  the  over- 
hrow  of  Constitutional  Prohibition.  Prohibition  was  retained  by 
majority  of  758  and  the  policy  of  state-wide  enforcement  acquired 
upport  throughout  the  state. 

In  1916  Governor  Milliken  was  elected  on  a distinctly  enforce- 
nent  platform  and  instead  of  re-enacting  the  Sturgis  law  as  an 
inforcement  measure  the  Legislature  in  1917  gave  the  Governor 
tower  to  remove  delinquent  county  attorneys  and  proposed  a con- 
titutional  amendment  giving  the  Governor  power  to  remove  de- 
inquent  county  sheriffs;  which  was  adopted  in  September,  1917. 
the  Governor  was  given  power  to  appoint  others  in  place  of  re- 
noved  county  attorneys  and  sheriffs. 

Since  1918  county  officers  favorable  to  enforcement  have  been 
>lected  throughout  the  state. 

Maine  was  the  nineteenth  state  to  ratify  National  Prohibition, 
he  vote  in  the  Senate  being  unanimous  and  in  the  House  122  for 
•atification  to  20  against. 
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The  Legislature  of  1919  redefined  “intoxicating  liquor”  to  con- 
form to  the  Federal  law. 

The  Legislature  of  1921  strengthened  the  statutes  pertaining 
to  the  forfeiture  of  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  and  eliminated  from  the  law  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquor  the  qualifying  words  “for  sale,”  thus 
relieving  the  officer  of  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  product  of 
still  is  for  sale. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  of  the  state  of 
Maine  are  now  favorable  to  Prohibition.  The  Democratic  party, 
which  has  at  times  favored  the  wet  cause,  adopted  the  following 
plank  in  its  state  convention  platform  in  1922:  “The  adoption  of 

the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  national  constitution  has 
removed  the  Prohibition  question  from  the  realm  of  party  poli- 
tics. Democrats  respect,  support  and  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  regard  the  proper  and 
orderly  enforcement  of  law  as  a necessary  accompaniment  of 
effective  government.” 


MARYLAND 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  national  Prohibition  the  state  of 
Maryland  had  no  comprehensive  uniform  law  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic  throughout  the  state.  The  system  of  local  or  special 
legislation  prevailed.  At  every  session  of  the  state  Legislature 
a large  number  of  bills  are  introduced  and  passed,  which  relate 
only  to  local  communities  and  have  no  general  application 
throughout  the  state.  For  a good  many  years,  the  election  in 
various  counties  hinged  on  whether  or  not  members  of  the  legis- 
lature would  make  the  county,  or  certain  sections  of  the  county, 
dry.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  Maryland  for  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  be  allowed  any  law  which  they  requested, 
which  applied  only  to  their  legislative  district.  This  custom,  in 
fact,  is  so  much  of  an  unwritten  law,  that  when  such  measures 
are  placed  on  their  final  passage  the  reading  clerk  will  generally 
call  off  four  or  five  names,  after  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
will  generally  make  the  announcement  that  the  bill,  having  re- 
ceived a constitutional  majority,  is  declared  passed. 

In  this  manner,  many  men  in  the  Legislature  vote  for  local 
measures  to  accomodate  members  who  are  seeking  legislation  for 
their  particular  counties,  when  they  would  not  vote  for  a state- 
wide proposition  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  As  a result  of 
this  system,  a large  part  of  the  state  of  Maryland  was  placed 
under  Prohibition  by  reason  of  numerous  local  option  laws  passed 
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by  the  legislature  at  the  request  of  the  legislators  who  represented 
the  sentiment  of  their  particular  districts. 

When  the  Volstead  National  Prohibition  enforcement  law 
went  into  effect  the  following  counties  were  already  under  local 
Prohibition:  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester,  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Som- 
erset, Talbot,  Wicomico,  Worcester,  Charles,  St.  Mary’s,  Carroll, 
Calvert,  Montgomery,  Frederick,  Washington,  Garrett,  Harford, 
and  all  of  Howard  except  Ellicott  City.  The  territory  under 
license  at  that  time  was  the  city  of  Baltimore,  most  of  Baltimore 
county,  Ellicott  City,  most  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  and  prac' 
tically  all  of  Allegheny  county. 

The  question  of  state-wide  Prohibition  in  the  form  of  a 
statute  with  a referendum  attached  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1916.  A majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  had  been  pledged  to  the  support  of  such  a law.  The 
bill,  however,  was  finally  changed  so  that  the  law,  when  passed, 
provided  for  each  unit  to  vote  separately.  That  is  to  say — Balti- 
more City  as  one  unit,  Baltimore  county,  Allegany  county,  Prince 
George’s  county,  Ellicott  City  in  Howard,  Havre  de  Grace  in  Har- 
ford, and  Annapolis  in  Anne  Arundel  as  separate  units  and  Curtis 
Bay  and  Brooklyn  in  the  fifth  district  of  Anne  Arundel  county  as 
one  unit. 

Maryland  was  the  sixth  state  to  ratify  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  resolution  for  ratification 
was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  58  to  36, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  18  to  7. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1922  the  law  enforcement  measure  de- 
signed to  make  Prohibition  more  easily  enforceable  in  the  state 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Funkhouser  in  the  House  and  by 
Senator  David  A.  Robb  in  the  Senate.  After  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  fights  ever  seen  at  Annapolis,  the  House  passed  the 
bill,  which  promptly  went  to  the  Senate.  After  a number  of  days 
of  dealing  and  trading  and  after  repeated  threats  and  efforts  at 
coercion  on  the  part  of  .the  liquor  sympathizers,  the  Senate 
adopted  a fake  referendum  measure  and  returned  it  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  rejected  and  the  bill  killed.  Maryland  is  thus  with- 
out a state-wide  prohibitory  law  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
che  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  The  fight 
is  on  in  the  state  to  secure  an  adequate  law  enforcement  measure 
at  the  next  session  of  the  state  legislature. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts,  prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Pro- 
hibition, was  under  town  and  city  local  option. 
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The  first  prohibitory  law  was  passed  in  1852  (Chapter  322).  ! 
This  law  was  repealed  by  Chapter  215  of  1855.  which  in  some  re- 
spects seems  to  have  been  a still  more  stringent  prohibitory  law 
than  the  act  of  1852.  The  act  of  1855,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments, was  incorporated  in  Chapter  86  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  1860  and  remained  in  force  until  1868,  when  it  was  repealed 
and  a license  law  was  passed  (Chapter  141)v. 

The  act  of  1868  remained  in  force  only  one  year,  when  it  was 
repealed  and  a new  “prohibitory”  law  was  passed  (Chapter  415  of 
1869).  This  law  became  effective  in  1870.  It  permitted  the  sale 
of  malt  liquors  in  all  places  unless  there  was  a local  vote  to  pro- 
hibit such  sales. 

Judge  Rockwell  of  Berkshire  District  Court,  commenting  upon 
the  experience  of  his  own  town  during  the  beer  regime,  said: 
“Under  the  laws  of  1870,  the  sale  of  malt  liquor  was  author- 
ized for  several  months  in  the  town  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants. 
Efforts  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law,  or  what  there  was  left 
of  it,  during  that  period  were  almost  nugatory.  In  no  way,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  can  a greater  blow  be  given  to  the  prohibitory  law, 
or  its  purpose  be  more  surely  defeated,  than  by  legalizing  the  sale 
of  malt  liquors.” 

The  results  of  the  beer  experiment  were  so  conspicuously  dis- 
astrous that  in  1873  the  laws  permitting  the  sale  of  beer  were 
repealed  in  accordance  with  a recommendation  of  the  governor 
of  the  state,  who  said  in  his  inaugural  address: 

“If  we  are  to  accept  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  had  the 
most  painful  experience  of  the  miseries  produced  by  these  places 
(beer-shops),  they  are  among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  social  f 
and  moral  progress  of  the  community.” 

A high-license  local  option  law  was  then  enacted  and  con-  . 
tinued  in  force  until  the  advent  of  National  Prohibition. 

In  1916  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League  secured  the 
passage  of  its  Liquor  Transportation  bill  which  prohibits  licensed 
liquor  dealers  from  transporting  and  delivering  liquors  in  dry 
communities.  This  bill  w~as  passed  after  a three  years’  fight  in 
the  Legislature.  It  has  stopped  absolutely  liquor  peddling  in  no- 
license towns  from  wagons  sent  out  by  licensed  liquor  dealers,  a 
condition  which  had  become  intolerable  in  many  communities. 

The  Massachusetts  League  centered  its  legislative  efforts  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1917  on  what  was  known  as  the  “Express  Per- 
mit Bill.”  The  law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  compelled 
the  local  authorities  in  no-license  cities  and  towns  to  grant  a 
liquor- carrying  permit  to  at  least  one  express  company.  Being 
thus  forced  to  grant  at  least  one  permit  it  became  very  difficult  tc 
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discriminate  between  applicants  for  this  permit  and  the  practical 
result  was  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  large  numbers  of  such 
permits  were  issued.  The  “Express  Permit  Bill”  provided  that  the 
local  authorities  may  refuse  to  grant  any  and  all  such  permits. 
After  a very  long-drawn-out  and  difficult  contest  this  bill  was  en- 
acted by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  a vote  of  145  to  91 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  26,  1918,  and  by  a vote 
of  27  to  12  in  the  Senate,  on  April  2,  1918.  Massachusetts  was 
thus  the  eleventh  state  to  ratify. 

Early  in  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1920,  twelve  bills 
were  introduced  by  the  opponents  of  Prohibition.  Several  of  these 
bills  were  directed  against  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  the 
Volstead  act.  Others  were  attempts  to  legalize  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine,  declaring  the  same  to  be  non-intoxicating. 

The  Massachusetts  League  introduced  only  one  bill — House 
Bill  798,  an  act  to  carry  into  effect,  so  far  as  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  State  Enforcement  Code  which  was  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  legislative  session  of  1920  and  which  was  referred 
to  the  next  General  Court  was  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Legisla- 
ture early  in  January,  1921,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Legal  Affairs. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  counsel  for  the  House  it  was 
decided  to  redraft  this  bill,  Senate  Bill  68.  The  present  liquor  law 
is  found  in  Chapter  138  of  the  newly  codified  general  laws.  After 
the  chapter  had  been  written  it  was  found  that  the  2.75  Per  Cent 
Beer  Referendum  had  been  approved  at  the  November  state  elec- 
tion. The  codification  committee  had,  therefore,  only  a very  short 
time  in  which  to  rewrite  the  chapter  so  as  to  have  it  include  the 
new  act.  In  attempting  to  incorporate  this  fake  beer  act  into  the 
chapter  the  commission  encountered  trouble  with  the  result  that 
Chapter  138  is  a legal  monstrosity. 

The  counsel  for  the  House  and  for  the  Senate  requested  the 
League  to  write  a new  bill  repealing  all  of  the  present  liquor  law 
and  then  including  in  the  new  chapter  all  the  valid  and  useful  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  as  well  as  those  sections  of  the  Volstead 
act  which  are  applicable  to  state  enforcement. 

After  a long  hearing  and  several  executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  it  was  finally  decided  that  a sub- 
committee be  appointed  to  make  a special  study  of  the  proposed 
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code.  The  sub-committee  finally  reported  the  bill,  having  made  a 
few  changes  of  minor  importance.  By  a vote  of  13  to  2 the  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Affairs,  composed  entirely  of  lawyers,  reported  the 
bill  known  as  House  Bill  1612. 

In  the  House  this  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  139  to  80,  after 
many  amendments  had  been  defeated  as  well  as  a substitute  bill 
which  was  offered  by  Representative  Lyman  of  Easthampton. 
This  substitute  bill  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  would  leave 
the  Massachusetts  law  in  a chaotic  condition  and  would  hamper 
rather  than  expedite  enforcement. 

The  measure  then  went  to  the  Senate  and  after  considerable 
delay,  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Reed  of  Taunton,  an  order  was  : 
introduced  in  which  the  constitutionality  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  was  questioned  and  an  opinion  required  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court.  The  Committee  on  Rules  amended  this  order 
so  as  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  attorney  general  and  the  order 
was  passed. 

Friends  of  the  bill  were  quite  apprehensive  of  the  result  since 
the  treasurer  of  the  Constitutional  Liberty  League,  the  chief 
opposing  organization,  is  one  of  the  assistant  attorney  generals. 
The  opinion  rendered  by  the  attorney  general  in  effect  stated  that 
eight  sections  of  the  bill  were  unconstitutional  in  that  they  pro- 
vided for  a delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  fact  that  the  legislative  counsel  for  the  House  and  for  the 
Senate  as  well  as  the  League  attorneys  and  thirteen  of  the  fifteen 
lawyers  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs  had  carefully  scruti- 
nized and  approved  the  bill  caused  the  League  to  believe  that  it 
could  not  accept  the  opinion  of  one  man  on  this  matter. 

Rather  than  to  attempt  during  the  last  hours  of  the  session  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the 
attorney  general,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  an  order  passed 
requesting  an  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  on  thel 
constitutionality  of  the  bill  in  every  respect.  This  measure  was 
adopted  and  the  bill  went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  question  of  constitutionality  being 
raised  the  bill  would  have  passed  the  Senate  by  a substantial 
majority.  The  League,  did  not  feel  that  it  was  wise  to  force 
through  a bill  the  constitutionality  of  which  had  been  questioned, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  if  the  measure 
passed  a referendum  petition  would  be  filed  and  the  matter  would 
go  before  the  people  at  the  November  election,  1922.  Until  that 
time  the  bill  would  remain  inoperative  and  it  seemed  wiser  to  have 
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the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  determined  in  advance  of  final 
legislative  action  or  of  a referendum. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1922  designed  to 
carry  into  effect  as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution.  This  measure, 
known  as  House  Bill  No.  1600,  after  public  hearings  for  both 
proponents  and  opponents  by  the  committee  on  Legal  Affairs, 
was  favorably  reported  by  a majority  of  the  same  committee  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Code  passed  the  House  by  the  vote  of  134  to  68  and  was 
subsequently  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  28  to  9.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Governor,  May  17,  1921.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  the  code  would  become  operative  ninety  days  from 
the  date  it  received  the  Governor’s  signature.  But,  the  Constitu- 
tional Liberty  League  having  filed  a petition  asking  for  a Refer- 
endum on  the  law  and  requesting  that  the  operation  of  such 
law  be  suspended,  the  Code  will  be  suspended  pending  the  action 
of  the  voters  at  the  state  election,  November  7th,  if  this  petition 
is  completed  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  Governor’s  signature  was 
affixed  the  signatures  of  not  less  than  15,000  qualified  voters  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

When  a law  is  submitted  to  the  people  by  Referendum  and 
is  approved  by  a majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  thereon, 
such  law  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  take 
effect  in  thirty  days  after  such  election;  if  not  so  approved,  such 
law  shall  be  null  and  void;  but  no  law  shall  be  held  to  be  dis- 
approved if  the  negative  vote  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such  state  election. 

The  following  is  the  vote  by  Massachusetts  cities  on  2.75 
beer,  described  on  the  ballot  as  certain  “non-intoxicating  bever- 
ages”, which  vote  was  taken  in  December  1921;  as  compared  with 
the  vote  in  the  same  cities  in  1920: 


1921 | 1920 


Yes 

No  | 

| Yes 

No 

Attleboro  

1,007 

1,220  1 

1,939 

2,575 

Beverly  

1,867 

2,857  | 

2,925 

3,655 

Boston  

86,767 

45,937 

32,992 

21,216 

Brockton  

9,147 

8,250  ] 

9,130 

8,074 

Cambridge  | 

8,161 

8,152 

8,720 

7,856 

Chelsea  

| 3,888 

2,412  ] 

| 3,955 

1,530 

Chicopee  I 

3,415 

1,807  | 

1,724 

1,587 

Everett  

| 3,277 

4,902  | 

I 3,233 

4,326 

Fall  River  

1 9,716 

5,699  | 

11,875 

8,939 

Fitchburg  

1,421 

1,204  | 

4,575 

4,396 

Gloucester  

| 1,888 

1,667  | 

1 1,904 

3,225 

! Haverhill  

| 3,519 

2,881  | 

1 *6,045 

*7,051 

Holyoke  

i 7,068 

5,801  | 

| 5,515 

4,298 
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Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Lawrence  

11,988 

5,125 

10,098 

4,642 

Leominster  • 

1,901 

1,786 

1,157 

1,292 

Lowell  

12,544 

9,393 

9,873 

7,190 

Lynn  

10,470 

9,544 

5,200 

6,322 

Malden  

1,405 

3,500 

2,443 

4,382 

Marlboro  

2,369 

1,872 

2,369 

2,199 

Medford  

2,486 

5,213 

4,084 

4,900 

Melrose  

1,125 

3,579 

1,171 

3,203 

New  Bedford  

14,655 

7,375 

12,250 

7,125 

Newburyport  

1,842 

2,488 

869 

1,078 

Newton  

4,638 

7,207 

1,415 

2,484 

North  Adams  

1,686 

1,770 

1,579  | 

2,141 

Northampton  

1,956 

1,720 

2,065 

2,254 

Peabody  

1,314 

1,352 

2,296 

1,933 

Pittsfield  

4,742 

5,251 

4,954 

5,274 

Quincy  

1,740 

2,201 

4,641 

6,552 

Revere  

2,466 

1,657 

2,708 

1,595 

Salem  

4,665 

4,783 

4,276 

3,549 

Somerville  

5,135 

8,751 

*8,938 

*12,400 

Springfield  

4,155 

4,393 

6,481 

5,291 

Taunton  

2,123 

1,581 

3,561 

3,304 

Waltham  

2,308 

3,240 

982 

1,932 

Westfield  

1,162 

845 

1,943 

*2,654 

Woburn  

1,546 

2,102 

2,110 

3,087 

Worcester  

■ 

23,751 

17,978 

22,003 

16,481 

Totals  

| 265,315 

| 207,493 

220,962 

191,992 

*In  December,  1920,  Haverhill  did  not  vote  on  the  beer  question. 
^Somerville  had  no  election. 

*Westfield  was  not  recorded. 

The  figures  for  these  three  cities  are  those  of  the  referendum  vote  of 
November. 

(Additional  matter  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  Cora 
Frances  Stoddard,  secretary  of  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federa- 
tion, under  the  heading-  “Wet  and  Dry  Years  in  a Decade  of 
Massachusetts  Public  Records.”) 


MICHIGAN 

Statutory  Prohibition  was  adopted  in  Michigan  in  1853  and 
remained  on  the  statute  books  until  repealed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1875.  Constitutional  Prohibition  was  voted  on  in  1887  and 
defeated,  the  record  being  178,636  for,  and  184,251  against  the 
amendment. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  in  1916. 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  no-license  campaigns  held 
from  year  to  year  in  the  counties  of  Michigan.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  county  local  option  law,  45  of  the  83  counties  of  the 
state  had  been  carried  for  no-license.  In  January,  1908,  there 
was  just  one  dry  county  in  the  state.  In  January,  1909,  there 
were  11  dry  counties.  In  January,  1910,  there  were  30;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1911,  there  were  40;  in  January,  1912,  there  were  39;  ir 
January,  1913,  there  were  35;  in  January,  1914,  there  were  33;  ir 
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January,  1915,  there  were  34;  in  January,  1916,  there  were  44,  and 
in  January,  1917,  there  were  45. 

Between  1906  and  1915  the  number  of  saloons  in  Michigan 
was  reduced  by  1,955.  The  county  option  elections  of  1915  closed 
342  additional  saloons,  and  those  of  1916  added  26  to  the  total 
put  out  of  business.  When  the  amendment  went  into  effect  May  1, 
1918,  3,285  saloons  and  62  breweries  were  closed. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  enacted  a search  and  seizure  law  and 
provided  that  the  number  of  saloons  should  not  exceed  one  to 
500  of  the  population.  As  a result  of  this  law,  more  than  200 
saloons  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  went  out  of  business 
on  May  1,  1912,  after  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been  clearly 
set  forth  in  a decision  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  there  were  226  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  local  option  law  in  37  dry  counties  of  the  state 
during  the  year,  while  there  were  691  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  the  saloon  laws  in  47  wet  counties.  This  means  that  during 
the  year  there  were  more  than  two  violations  of  the  liquor  laws 
in  wet  counties  to  every  one  in  dry  counties. 

In  1911  the  Legislature  enacted  a law  permitting  the  saloons 
to  open  on  Washington’s  birthday,  Lincoln’s  birthday  and  Colum- 
bus Day.  The  anti-liquor  forces,  however,  succeeded  in  tacking 
an  amendment  to  this  holiday  bill,  giving  to  Councils  of  cities 
and  villages,  as  well  as  Township  Boards,  the  right  to  reject  any 
and  all  liquor  bonds. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Stevens 
bill,  which  provided  that  before  the  consignee  of  liquor  shipments 
could  receive  the  same,  he  must  make  affidavit  that  he  was  of 
full  legal  age  and  not  disqualified  under  the  law  of  Michigan  to 
receive  the  same.  The  same  Legislature  also  passed  an  anti- 
liquor  advertisement  bill.  It  gave  the  Township  Boards  the  right 
to  reject  all  applications  for  liquor  licenses  and  passed  a law  to 
| prohibit  the  selling  or  furnishing  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  lumber 
camps,  or  on  or  along  the  right  of  way  of  logging  railroads  to  any 
employee  thereof. 

A statutory  Prohibition  bill  containing  a referendum  clause 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1915  for  adoption,  but  failed 
of  passage. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  7,  1916,  with  the 
result  that  th*  amendment  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  68,624, 
the  vote  being  353,378  for  the  amendment  and  284,754  against  the 
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amendment.  This  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  became  ef- 

feetive  on  ^ &t  whloh  the  prohibltory  amendment  was 

licit  home  rule  provision  initiated  by  the  liquor 
was proposed  for  the  defeat  of  state- 
wrProhtyon  and  the  repeal  of  the  county  local  option  law. 
was  buried  under  a majority  of  122,599  votes. 

The  liquor  forces  of  the  state  in  1918  submitted  an  amend- 

isss  ."«rrc.L APr„ , m, 

°f  y 2 1919>  the  second  day  of  the  1919  session  of  the 

Michigan  Legislature,  the  — 

Prohibition  was  ratified  by  a vote  of  3 , 

fg  to  3 in  the  House.  Michigan  was  the  sixteenth  state  to  ra  y. 

Tn  August  1919,  the  wets  filed  petitions  asking  for  a refer- 
^ SI;  of  the  Legislature  in  „,l«c.tl,„  of  C0„,^ 

tutional  Prohibition.  Upon  .Mce  of  «..««»« 

Secretary  of  State  refused  to  receive  and  file  these  ,P®  “ 

?hen  the  wets  brought  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  show  cause  why  said  petitions  s ou i n 

received  and  filed  and  an  election  ordered  in  November,  • 

This  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  rendered  a 

COnThneed1921  Legislature  enacted  a bill  creating  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  the  commissioner  and  deputy  commissioner 
fpp»"n«oV by  .L  Governor.  Under  the  la,  this  new 
takes  over  the  duties  of  the  state  fire  marshal,  state  oi  msD  - _' 

and  the  state  police.  This  department  has  charge  of 
forcement  of  state  Prohibition  laws. 

Another  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1921-  Pr0^J 
stricter  regulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  proprietary 

medicines. 

Other  legislation  passed  by  the  1»21  *" 

the  confiscation  of  automobiles,  airplanes  or  other 

watercraft,  used  ,n  the  SSSST 

irs  “w  -- — 
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Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibition,  the 
state  of  Minnesota  was  under  local  option. 

The  municipal  local  option  law  applied  to  all  villages,  towns 
and  cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  1913.  The  county  option  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
of  1915.  Under  the  county  option  law  adopted  March  1,  1915, 
61  counties  held  county  option  elections  and  49  of  them  voted 
out  the  saloons.  In  addition  to  this,  eight  counties  were  dry  by 
local  option  and  six  were  dry  under  the  provisions  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Indian  treaty.  Minnesota,  therefore,  had  63  dry  counties  out 
of  a total  of  86  when  National  Prohibition  became  effective. 

In  the  1915  session  of  the  Legislature  a roadhouse  bill  was 
passed,  thus  closing  up  the  saloons  in  the  rural  districts  adjoin- 
ing the  larger  cities  and  biinging  to  an  end  these  obnoxious  places. 

In  June,  1916,  the  city  of  Duluth,  under  the  provisions  of  its 
charter,  held  a wet  and  dry  election  and  succeeded  in  voting  out 
the  saloons  by  a majority  of  364.  Duluth  is  a city  of  90,000  people 
and  contained  167  saloons. 

On  January  1,  1914,  the  state  had  2,941  saloons.  On  January 
1,  1918,  there  "were  1,405  saloons  in  the  state,  thus  showing  a de- 
crease of  1,536  for  the  four  years. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  submitted  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional Prohibition  for  the  state  to  a vote  of  the  people,  which 
vote  was  taken  on  November  5,  1918.  The  majority  for  constitu- 
tional Prohibition  was  15,932,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  state  law,  which  requires  a majority  of  the  entire 
electorate  voting  at  the  election,  the  Prohibition  amendment  failed 
to  carry  by  756  votes.  If  adopted,  the  Prohibition  amendment 
would  have  gone  into  effect  July  1,  1920. 

In  the  November  (1918)  election  the  dry  forces  carried  the 
city  of  Minneapolis  by  6,931  votes,  and  held  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
down  to  a wet  majority  of  less  than  2,000.  The  drys  also  carried 
a number  of  the  important  wet  counties  of  the  state,  and  elected 
a large  dry  majority  to  both  houses  of  the  state  Legislature. 

On  April  24,  1919,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  enacted  a strong 
jlaw  enforcement  measure.  This  wTas  for  the  double  purpose  of 
1 putting  Minnesota  officials  in  a position  to  enforce  the  War  Pro- 
hibition law  and  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment. 

This  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1919.  Test  cases  were 
speedily  filed  by  the  wets.  These  cases  ultimately  came  before 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  by  which  body  the  state  Prohibition 
law  was  sustained  unanimously  at  every  point. 
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The  Minnesota  Legislature  took  up  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Constitutional  Amendment  on  January  16,  1919.  After  a 
very  brief  discussion  it  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a vote  of  92  to  36.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  which 
passed  the  measure  by  a vote  of  48  to  11. 

One  of  Minnesota’s  great  Prohibition  victories  in  1920  was 
the  return  to  Congress  of  Honorable  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  the 
author  of  the  Volstead  National  Prohibition  Enforcement  Code. 
Through  illegal  methods,  Mr.  Volstead  was  defeated  at  the  pri- 
mary.* The  courts,  however,  ruled  against  his  opponent’s  nomina- 
tion. Both  candidates,  however,  appeared  on  the  ticket  at  the 
general  election,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Volstead  was  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  approximately  2,000. 

The  State  Legislature  of  1921  passed  a strict  Prohibition  en- 
forcement code.  This  Legislature  also  passed  an  enabling  act 
authorizing  the  council  in  any  municipality  to  pass  dry  ordinances 
in  harmony  with  the  state  law. 

Growing  success  in  law  observance  and  enforcement  has  ob- 
tained in  Minnesota  during  the  first  two  years  of  national  Pro- 
hibition. While  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  is  a steady  increase  of  popular  impatience  with  liquor 
law  violators  and  an  indignant  demand  that  the  Prohibition  law 
be  thoroughly  enforced. 

1.  In  the  state  legislature  there  was  no  diminution  of  polit- 
ical support  for  the  Prohibition  law,  and  measures  strengthening 
and  extending  it  were  readily  passed  by  increased  majorities. 
These  amendments  included  a provision  imposing  both  fine  and 
jail  sentence  for  first  offences;  also  an  enabling  act  empowering 
city  councils  to  pass  ordinances  embodying  the  provisions  of  the 
state  Prohibition  law;  also  a search  and  seizure  law  empowering 
officers  to  seize  without  a search  warrant  offenders  found  in  the 
act  of  transporting  liquor  or  otherwise  violating  the  law. 

2.  Powerful  efforts  of  the  wets  to  place  the  enforcement 
of  the  Prohibition  law  in  the  hands  of  their  friends  have  been 
successfully  checkmated  and  reliable  drys  have  been  appointed 
to  almost  every  important  position  that  has  to  do  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Prohibition  law. 

3.  During  the  year  recently  formed  women’s  organizations 
representing  the  two  great  political  parties  and  the  independent 
women’s  political  organizations  have  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  are  cooperating  in  every  way 
to  make  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  law  an 
active  success. 

4.  I41  September  a very  effective  law  enforcement  conven- 
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tion  was  held  and  the  organization  of  local  groups  was  begun 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the 
observance  and  enforcement  of  Prohibition. 

5.  When  the  country  was  threatened  with  a flood  of  medical 
beer  and  wine,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  stir  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota to  vigorous  opposition,  and  thousands  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams were  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  with  good 
effect. 

6.  The  Federal  Prohibition  office  since  its  re-organization 
in  September  has  done  exceptionally  good  work  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  temperance  leaders  throughout 
the  state. 

7.  The  churches  still  continue  to  a large  extent  their  interest 
and  support,  1,157  Prohibition  meetings  having  been  held  by  the 
Anti- Saloon  League  during  the  last  year. 

8.  Numerous  counties  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
law  enforcement  and  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  Prohibition 
ordinances  have  been  prepared  and  passed  by  the  city  councils 
and  are  being  enforced. 

The  conditions  promise  increased  success  for  the  ensuing 
year,  while  the  statistical  report  for  the  year  just  closed  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

9.  In  Minnesota  the  cost  of  operating  the  Prohibition  office 
for  the  year  1921  was  $90,000.00.  Collected  in  fines  and  assess- 
ments from  law  violators  $133,168.00.  Net  profits  to  the  depart- 
ment, $43,168.00.  In  addition,  taxes  and  penalties  still  remaining 
to  be  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  amount  to 
$2,087,268.00.  The  Federal  Agents  have  arrested  1,448  persons, 
confiscated  43,200  gallons  of  beer,  wine,  whisky  and  moonshine, 
destroyed  224  stills  and  seized  102  automobiles  valued  at  $66,^ 
390.00. 
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Prior  to  January  1,  1909,  Mississippi  was  under  a local  option 
law  adopted  in  1886.  As  a result  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  69  of 
the  77  counties  in  the  state  had  adopted  Prohibition  before  the 
state-wide  law  was  enacted,  leaving  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  entire  area  to  be  changed  from  the  license  to  the  no-license 
column  when  the  Prohibition  law  went  into  effect. 

The  Legislature  of  1918  had  the  distinction  of  putting  on  the 
statute  books  of  Mississippi  a bone-dry  law.  No  whisky  for  any 
purpose  whatever  can  be  shipped  into  the  state,  and  no  person  can 
“have,  control  or  possess”  any  whisky  whatever. 
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The  usual  exceptions  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  and 
grain  or  pure  alcohol  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes  are 
made.  The  penalty  for  buying  or  possessing  whisky  is  not  less 
than  $100  or  30  days  in  county  jail,  or  both;  and  for  making  or 
distilling  any  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  in- 
toxicating liquors  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  more 
than  three  years.  This  law  provides  also  that  no  property  rights 
inhere  in  liquors  used  in  violation  of  this  law,  nor  in  any  fixtures, 
furniture  or  vehicle,  conveyance,  boats  or  vessels  when  kept  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  violating  any  laws  of  this  state. 

The  Prohibition  laws  of  Mississippi  have  been  improved  by 
every  Legislature  since  the  local  option  law  was  passed  in  1886. 
The  Prohibition  legislation  has  been  sustained  by  a healthy  public 
sentiment.  There  have  been  no  reactions. 

Mississippi  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  ratify  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  resolution  providing  for  ratification  was  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1918,  by  a vote  of  28  to  5 in  the  Senate  and  93  to  3 in 
the  House. 

On  Monday,  March  7,  1921,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi 
sitting  en  banc  handed  down  a decision  in  the  case  of  Merri- 
weather  vs.  The  State,  in  favor  of  the  state.  The  contention  of 
Merriweather  was  that  Federal  anti-liquor  legislation  had  nulli- 
fied the  dry  laws  of  Mississippi.  This  adds  another  proof  that 
Mississippi  anti-liquor  laws  are  almost  invulnerable.  They  have 
stood  many  tests  in  the  courts,  with  the  invariable  results  that 
they  are  constitutional,  both  state  and  national. 

The  Legislature  of  1922  strengthened  the  state  Prohibition 
laws  by  providing  that  any  person  convicted  of  having  in  his 
possession  more  than  one  quart  of  whisky  or  any  other  intoxi- 
cating drink  shall  be  sentenced  to  serve  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  ninety  days  in  jail;  and  that  anyone  convicted  of 
the  sale  of  any  intoxicant  whatever  shall  serve  not  less  than 
ninety  days  nor  more  than  six  months  in  jail,  both  penalties  be- 
ing in  addition  to  the  money  fine  fixed  by  the  old  law. 

This  bill  further  provides  that  “No  Justice  of  the  peace  or 
Judge  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  said  jail  sentences.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prohibition  laws,  both  state 
and  federal,  are  better  enforced  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
county  officers  are  evidently  doing  better  work  than  ever  before. 
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Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Constitutional  Pro- 
hibition, Missouri  was  under  a local  option  law  which  was  adopted 
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in  1887.  This  law  permitted  the  liquor  question  to  be  settled  by 
a vote  of  the  people  in  each  county,  exempting  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law,  however,  cities  containing  a population  of  2,500 
or  more,  and  permitting  these  cities  to  vote  as  separate  units. 
This  law  provided  for  elections  to  be  held  not  more  frequently 
than  once  in  four  years. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  a county  option  law  pro- 
viding for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  each  county  without 
exempting  the  cities  of  any  class.  The  liquor  forces  secured  a 
referendum  on  this  law,  however,  and  in  the  general  election  of 
1913  it  was  voted  down  along  with  the  14  other  amendments  on 
j the  ballot. 

During  1916  there  was  waged  a campaign  for  state-wide  Pro- 
hibition. The  state,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  voted  dry  by  over  5,000 
majority — St.  Louis  rolling  up  more  than  100,000  wet,  thus  holding 
the  state,  but  at  a reduced  wet  majority  of  96,000  votes. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  twro  clean  election  laws,  one 
permitting  the  dry  forces  to  put  a challenger  in  the  polling  places 
throughout  the  state  when  a Prohibition  measure  is  being  voted 
on  under  the  initiative  or  referendum,  the  other  establishing  the 
right  to  contest  an  election  in  case  of  apparent  fraud. 

The  amount  of  license  tax  paid  by  each  dramshop  under  the 
law  passed  by  the  1917  Legislature  was  $400  for  state  and  $500 
to  $800  for  county  purposes,  leaving  the  municipality  to  place  the 
tax  at  any  figure  not  considered  confiscatory  by  the  courts. 

An  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  providing  for  state- 
wide Prohibition,  was  submitted  by  the  1917  Legislature,  and  was 
voted  on  at  the  November  election  in  1918.  The  Prohibition 
measure  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  72,853,  the  vote  being 
227,501  for  Prohibition  and  300,354  against.  The  wet  majority  in 
the  1916  election  on  state- wide  Prohibition  was  122,538.  Even  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  increased  its  dry  vote  in  1918  over  1916  by  981. 

When  National  Prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Missouri,  of 
the  114  counties  of  the  state,  85  were  entirely  under  Prohibition 
and  14  others  were  under  Prohibition  with  the  exception  of  cities 
containing  2,500  population  or  more.  The  number  of  dramshops 
in  the  state  had  been  reduced  to  3,100,  90  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  state  was  under  Prohibition  and  53  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  living  in  Prohibition  territory. 

January  16,  1919,  stands  out  as  a red-letter  day  not  only  in 
the  history  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  nationally  but  also  in  Mis- 
souri as-  that  was  the  day  upon  which  the  Missouri  Legislature 
ratified  the  National  Constitutional  Amendment  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  twenty-two 
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(22)  “yes”  to  ten  (10)  “no,”  and  in  the  House  one  hundred  four 
(104)  “yes”  to  thirty-six  (36)  “no.” 

Following  this  ratification  a strong  law  enforcement  measure 
was  introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate  which  finally  carried 
by  a vote  of  95  to  28  in  the  House  and  23  to  7 in  the  Senate. 

The  opponents  of  the  law  succeeded  in  calling  for  a refer- 
endum on  this  measure.  A vote  was  taken  on  November  2,  1920, 
with  the  result  that  the  law  was  sustained  by  more  than  60,000 
majority  in  a total  vote  of  almost  half  a million. 


MONTANA 

The  county  option  law,  which  operated  until  Prohibition  went 
into  effect  in  Montana,  provided  that  one-third  of  the  electors 
qualified  to  vote  for  representative  in  the  last  preceding  election 
may  petition  the  County  Commissioners  to  call  an  election.  If 
the  Commissioners  found  the  petition  sufficient,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  call  an  election  within  60  days,  and  if  the  county  voted 
dry  the  saloons  w^ere  closed  within  30  days  after  the  vote  had 
been  canvassed.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  validity  of  the 
county  option  law  and  ruled  that  any  county  could  operate  there- 
under until  the  state-wide  Prohibition  law  went  into  effect. 

A referendum  measure,  providing  for  state-wide  Prohibition, 
was  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people,  by  the  1915  Legislature. 
The  vote  was  taken  on  November  7,  1916,  and  resulted  in  a dry 
majority  of  28,886,  there  being  102,776  votes  cast  for  the  amend- 
ment and  73,890  votes  cast  against  it. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a law  to  abate  places  wherein 
or  whereon  liquor  is  sold  contrary  to  law,  also  a law  to  abate 
houses  of  prostitution  or  assignation,  gambling  resorts,  or  places 
used  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  “wine  room  laws”  of  the 
state.  A comprehensive  measure,  embracing  search  and  seizure, 
abatement  of  blind  pigs,  removal  from  office  of  officers  found 
guilty  of  refusal  to  enforce  the  Prohibition  laws  of  the  state,  and 
defining  the  manner  in  which  pure  grain  alcohol  may  be  sold 
for  scientific  and  manufacturing  purposes,  or  denatured  alcohol 
for  mechanical  purposes  and  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  was 
passed  by  the  1917  Legislative  Assembly.  A bill  regulating  pool 
halls  was  also  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1917. 

At  a special  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  convened  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  war  emergency  meas- 
ures, the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
ratified,  by  a vote  of  35  to  2 in  the  Senate  and  77  to  8 in  the  House. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1921  adopted  a law  known  as 
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the  Sigfreid  act,  permitting  physicians  to  prescribe  spirituous 
liquors  for  medicinal  purposes,  thereby  repealing  a part  of  the  law 
adopted  by  referendum  to  the  people.  The  operation  of  the  law 
has  led  to  wide-spread  abuse  and  demonstrates  that  among  the 
physicians  and  druggists,  into  whose  hands  the  prescription  and 
sale  of  liquors  has  been  committed,  great  numbers  are  found  who 
have  no  respect  for  either  the  spirit  or  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

The  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature  adopted  the 
Volstead  act  as  a state  law  thereby  making  uniform  the  state 
and  federal  laws  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition.  To 
this  was  added  a provision  for  the  creation  of  a state  Law  En- 
forcement Fund,  from  half  the  fines  and  forfeitures  for  violating 
the  Prohibition  law,  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
Board  of  Examiners  in  the  employment  of  special  officers  to  en- 
force the  laws  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors. 

Montana  was  the  seyenth  state  to  ratify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment:  the  Senate  voted  35  to  2 in  favor  of  ratification  and 
the  House  voted  77  to  8 for  ratification. 

Montana,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  intoxicating  .liquor,  is  the  buffer  state  for 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho,  as  the  rum  runners  from 
these  states  must  very  largely  come  through  Montana  with  their 
illicit  booze  from  Canada.  To  suppress  this  lawlessness,  pursued 
with  daring  persistency,  has  been  a difficult  task  but  great  gains 
have  been  made  by  the  officers  who  are  making  the  business 
unprofitable  and  increasingly  hazardous. 

A few  officers  have  yet  scarcely  known  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  has  been  adopted.  But  they  are  rapidly  ascertaining 
the  fact.  The  beneficent  effects  of  Prohibition  on  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  citizenship  is  so  manifest,  and  the  attempt 
to  nullify  the  law  by  a small  and  vociferous  minority  is  so 
clear,  that  great  numbers  of  citizens  who  hitherto  have  been 
neutral  in  the  matter  are  outspoken  for  enforcement. 

The  Courts  are  increasing  the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
law  and  little  difficulty  is  found,  upon  presentation  of  clear  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  to  obtain  convictions  by  juries. 
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The  conflict  for  Prohibition  in  Nebraska  began  during  the 
territorial  days  when  the  territorial  Legislature  passed  a pro- 
hibitory law.  This  law  was  soon  repealed  and  a low  license  law 
was  passed  in  its  place. 

From  1875  to  1877  a great  temperance  movement  swept  over 
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the  state  and  public  sentiment  demanded  the  submission  of  a pro- 
hibitory amendment.  This  was  sidetracked  and,  in  1881,  the  Leg- 
islature enacted  the  Slocumb  high  license  law,  called  the  Slocumb 
law  from  the  fact  that  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Slocumb,  of  Jefferson  county, 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  Legislature.  This  was  the  highest  high 
license  law  ever  adopted  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  the  minimum 
license  being  $500  and  the  maximum  unlimited.  Usually  the 
license  was  fixed  at  $1,000  for  each  saloon. 

The  liquor  dealers,  brewers  and  distillers  made  such  a re- 
bellious opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  that  citizens 
were  compelled,  in  some  places,  to  organize  law  and  order  socie- 
ties. It  was  during  this  time  that  Col.  Watson  B.  Smith,  a staunch 
Prohibitionist  and  law  enforcer,  was  murdered  in  the  U.  S.  Court- 
house in  Omaha.  His  assassin  remains  unknown  to  this  day.  As 
the  dry  sentiment  in  the  state  increased  the  wets  gradually  began 
to  change  their  attitude  towards  this  law  and  they  finally  came 
to  look  upon  it  as  their  strongest  protection.  In  many  municipali- 
ties voters  could  be  found  who  were  influenced  to  vote  wet  be- 
cause of  the  large  license  fees.  The  seductive  argument  of  the 
wets  was  “the  large  amount  of  money  we  pay  reduces  taxes.” 

In  1890  state-wide  Prohibition  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  drys  put  up  a tremendous  campaign  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
proposition  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  29,436. 

The  fight  for  Prohibition  never  ceased.  From  time  to  time 
new  laws  were  secured  through  the  Legislature  restricting,  more 
and  more,  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  greatest  blow  to  the  liquor  interests,  outside  of  Prohibi- 
tion itself,  was  the  passage,  by  the  Legislature  of  1909,  of  the  law 
known  as  the  “Eight  O’clock  Closing  law,”  which  compelled  the 
saloons  to  close  at  8 o’clock  p.  m.  and  not  to  open  until  7 a.  m. 
Drunkenness  and  crime  were  largely  decreased  as  an  immediate 
effect  of  this  law. 

The  conflict  continued  to  rage  and  a state- wide  campaign  for 
county  option  swept  over  Nebraska.  The  measure  was  voted  on 
by  the  Legislature  in  1911  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a large  majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  a majority  of  two. 

The  next  move  was  for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  which 
act  was  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of  1911  and  adopted  by  the 
people  in  1913  by  a vote  of  more  than  five  to  one. 

By  1912,  under  the  local  option  law,  31  out  of  the  93  counties 
in  the  state  were  dry;  many  of  the  municipalities  had  outlawed 
the  saloon  and  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  state  were  living 
in  dry  territory. 
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In  1916,  under  the  initiative  and  referendum  act,  a prohibitory 
constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  was 
adopted  by  popular  vote  at  the  regular  election  of  November  7, 
1916,  146,574  votes  being  cast  for  the  amendment  and  117,132 
votes  against  it. 

In  1890  Prohibition  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  29,436.  In 
1916  it  carried  by  a majority  of  29,442. 

At  this  election  80  of  the  93  counties  of  the  state  gave  Pro- 
hibition majorities. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  be- 
came effective  May  1,  1917.  At  the  time  state-wide  Prohibition 
i went  into  effect,  a large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  had 
been  made  dry  under  the  local  option  law.  Forty-four  munici- 
palities, ranging  in  size  from  1,000  to  5,000  population,  and  263 
municipalities  having  a population  of  less  than  1,000  each,  had 
outlawed  the  saloon. 

In  1917  the  Legislature,  which  was  strongly  dry,  adopted  a 
comprehensive  law  to  enforce  Prohibition.  It  contains  some  of 
the  most  drastic  provisions  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

On  January  13,  1919,  the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and,  on  the  16th,  it 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  31  to  1,  making  Nebraska 
the  thirty-sixth  state  to  ratify  the  amendment. 


NEVADA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition,  Nevada  had  more  retail 
liquor  establishments  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  less 
proportionate  territory  under  Prohibition,  with  more  people  liv- 
ing in  wet  territory,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  state, 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

State  Prohibition  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  under 
the  referendum  law  at  the  election  in  November,  1918,  the 
vote  being  13,248  for  Prohibition  and  9,060  against  Prohibition, 
thus  giving  a clear  Prohibition  majority  of  4,188.  The  law  went 
into  effect  December  16,  1918. 

The  petition  calling  for  the  submission  of  state-wide  Prohi- 
bition to  a vote  of  the  people  was  signed  by  7,465  names,  being 
more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, and  21  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  of  the  state. 

Nevada  in  December  1918  had  one  licensed  place  to  sell  liquor 
to  every  80  people. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Nevada  Legislature  ratified  the  fed- 
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eral  amendment  providing-  for  national  Prohibition  by  a vote  of 
34  to  3 in  the  House  on  January  20,  and  14  to  1 in  the  Senate 
on  the  following  day.  Nevada  was  thus  the  forty-second  state 
to  ratify. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Prior  to  May  1,  1918,  New  Hampshire  was  under  local  option. 
From  1855  until  1903  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  under  Pro- 
hibition. In  1903,  however,  a local  option  provision  was  enacted  by 
which  all  the  towns  were  required  to  vote  at  the  November  elec- 
tion every  two  years,  and  the  cities  once  in  four  years,  on  the 
question  of  license,  or  no-license.  If  a majority  of  the  votes  on 
this  question  were  in  the  affirmative  the  license  provisions  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  May  following  and  continued  for 
two  years  in  the  towns  and  four  years  in  the  cities,  when  another 
vote  must  be  taken.  If  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  was  against 
license,  then  the  prohibitory  law  of  1855,  with  its  amendments,  re- 
mained in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  first  vote  was  taken  in  the  whole  state  at  a special 
election  in  May,  1903,  when  the  11  cities  and  59  towns  voted  for 
license,  and  165  towns  voted  against  license. 

In  1906,  when  next  the  whole  state  voted,  six  cities  and  193 
towns  voted  no-license. 

In  1910,  seven  cities  and  23  towns  voted  for  license,  and  four 
cities  and  201  towns  voted  against  license.  Two  cities  and  12 
towns  changed  from  dry  to  wet,  and  14  towns  changed  from 
wet  to  dry. 

In  1912,  November  5,  all  the  towns  voted.  Twenty-one  voted 
for  license  and  203  voted  against  license.  Eleven  towns  changed 
from  license  to  no-license;  eight  towns  changed  from  no-license 
to  license.  None  of  the  cities  voted  in  1912. 

The  total  license  vote  in  the  towns  in  1912  was  14,518,  while 
the  total  no-license  vote  was  27,875. 

In  1914,  every  city  and  town  voted  on  the  question  of  license 
or  no-license.  The  total  license  vote  was  32,776,  the  no-license 
vote  40,439,  giving  a majority  of  7,663,  the  largest  no-license 
majority  ever  given.  One  city  and  four  towns  changed  from  no- 
license to  license,  and  five  towns  changed  from  license  to  no- 
license. 

In  November,  1916,  every  town  voted,  but  not  the  cities.  Sev- 
enteen towns  voted  license;  207  towns  no-license. 

In  1909  a law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  prohibiting 
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license  holders  shipping  liquors  from  any  part  of  the  state  into 
no-license  cities  and  towns.  This  law  was  known  as  “the  Preston 
amendment.”  In  1911  and  1913  the  organized  liquor  interests 
made  most  strenuous  efforts  to  have  this  law  repealed,  but  were 
defeated.  They  also  tried  to  make  it  possible  to  get  lighter  penal- 
ties in  case  of  violations.  These  efforts  also  failed. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1915  the  liquor  interests  introduced  sev- 
eral bills  to  weaken  the  license  law,  but  under  the  pressure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  license  laV  they  withdrew  those  bills  and  con- 
centrated on  retaining  the  license  law,  which  effort  succeeded. 
The  state  Prohibition  law  was  enacted  in  April  1917  on  a final 
vote  of  190  to  185  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate  by  14  to  9 and 
went  into  effect  May  1,  1918. 

New  Hampshire  ratified  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment 
to  the  federal  constitution  by  a vote  of  19  to  4 in  the  Senate  on 
January  15,  1919,  and  a vote  of  221  to  131  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  same  day.  New  Hampshire  thus  became 
the  thirty-fifth  state  to  ratify. 

In  1919  the  liquor  interests  of  the  state  made  a desperate 
attempt  to  nullify  the  state  Prohibition  law  by  exempting  beer 
and  light  wines  from  its  provisions.  This  measure  was  defeated 
on  March  26,  by  a vote  of  179  to  161  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  the  Prohibition  law  of  1917  was  amended  by  its  friends 
by  strengthening  the  provisions  for  enforcement. 

In  1921  an  effort  was  made  to  break  down  the  Prohibition  law 
by  abolishing  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. The  vote  was  essentially  a wet  and  dry  vote,  and  the  bill 
was  killed  by  264  to  81.  In  1917  the  Prohibition  law  was  enacted 
by  a majority  of  5 votes  in  a House  of  406  members.  In  1921  the 
law  was  reaffirmed  by  a majority  of  183. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Until  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
became  effective,  New  Jersey  was  under  license  and  local  option. 

Prior  to  January  29,  1918,  the  voters  had  no  method,  other 
than  by  petition,  of  outlawing  the  liquor  traffic,  but  after  strenu- 
ous efforts  for  a grdat  many  years,  a municipal  local  option  law 
was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  January  29,  1918,  and  became  im- 
mediately operative. 

The  result  was  that  a large  number  of  municipalities,  cover- 
ing 30  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  voted  dry  within  a 
few  months. 

The  liquor  forces  appealed  a great  many  of  these  elections, 
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to  the  Supreme  Court,  chiefly  owing  to  technical  irregularities 
committed  by  wet  clerks  and  municipal  bodies.  Thirty-six  of  such 
cases  were  carried  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  either  by 
the  liquor  forces  or  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Governor  Edwards,  through  his  unwarranted  statements,  had 
advertised  the  state  of  New  Jersey  throughout  the  world  as  the 
wettest  state  in  the  Union.  The  answer  of  the  people  at  the  1920 
election  was  an  overwhelming  defeat  to  the  Governor’s  party,  and 
a reversal  of  his  policy.  ' 

The  Legislature  of  1920,  under  the  Governor’s  whip  and  spur, 
enacted  a bill  defining  intoxicating  liquor  as  any  beverage  con- 
taining more  than  3.50  per  centum  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  and  the 
attorney  general  instituted,  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  a remonstrance  against  the  Volstead  act,  and  made  claim 
that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  unconstitutional.  This  case 
was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  New  Jersey  appeal 
was  unanimously  declared  to  be  baseless. 

In  the  1920  election,  the  Republican  party  took  a firm  stand 
for  proper  legislation  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and 
the  Democratic  party  was  silent  on  the  question  at  the  state 
convention,  but  in  the  more  populous  counties  of  Essex  and  Hud- 
son, the  party  took  a strong  stand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Vol- 
stead act. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  that  the  Republican  party 
elected  11  of  the  12  members  of  Congress — the  lone  Democrat 
being  the  only  member  pledged  to  repeal;  whereas,  7 of  the  Re- 
publican members  were  personally  pledged  to  sustain  the  Volstead 
act,  while  4 were  pledged  by  their  party  platform. 

In  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  Democratic  party  elected  only 
one  member — and  he  was  dry.  This  was  the  people’s  reply  to 
Governor  Edwards. 

In  the  1921  Legislature  the  Assembly  unanimously  repealed 
the  Edwards  pro-beer  law,  and  in  the  Senate  only  one  vote  was 
registered  against  the  repeal. 

A very  comprehensive  and  drastic  bone  dry  Prohibition  en- 
forcement code  wras  enacted  known  as  the  Van  Ness  act,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  a number  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  state  collaborated  with  Attorney  G.  Rowland  Munroe,  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

This  law,  which  provided  for  a summary  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  the  law  as  disorderly  persons  before  a 
magistrate,  without  indictment  or  trial  by  jury — was  rapidly 
sending  bootleggers  to  jail.  Nearly  500  appeals  were  taken,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law  unanimously,  but  the 
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Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  which  has  a number  of  lay  mem- 
bers, reversed  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision,  but  made  no  record 
of  reasons  for  such  reversal. 

A remarkable  feature  of  this  decision  was  that  the  Court, 
by  separate  votes  on  the  four  main  points  under  review  (includ- 
ing the  no-jury  feature),  sustained  those  features  of  the  law. 
The  decision,  without  a recorded  opinion,  is  an  anomaly  in  New 
Jersey  jurisprudence. 

The  Prohibition  law  was  the  leading  issue  in  the  1921  Legis- 
lative Campaign,  and  the  Republican  Party,  which  stood  for 
sustaining  the  Constitution  and  the  Prohibition  law,  elected  a 
large  majority  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly. 

Five  Prohibition  Bills  were  drawn  by  Assemblyman  George 
S.  Hobart,  and  Attorney  Munroe  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republican  caucus  as  party  measures,  and  promptly 
passed  Over  the  veto  of  Governor  Edwards. 

The  main  law  adopts  the  general  features  of  the  Volstead  act, 
combined  with  the  form  of  the  Van  Ness  act.  It  is  “bone-dry” 
with  strong  search  and  seizure  and  punitive  features. 

The  companion  law  provides  for  the  regulation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  non-beverage  purposes.  I 

A third  law  provides  for  abatement  as  a nuisance  of  any 
premises  where  the  law  is  habitually  violated. 

A fourth  law  authorizes  civil  action  against  any  person  who 
has  sold  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  recovery  of  damages  by 
any  person  injured  thereby. 

The  fifth  law  in  the  code  authorizes  Boards  of  Freeholders 
to  pay  any  expenses  incurred  by  any  Prosecutor  in  bringing 
action  in  the  United  States  Court  under  Section  22  of  the  Vol- 
stead act  to  enjoin  as  a nuisance  any  premises  wherein  the  law 
has  been  violated. 

The  1921  Legislature,  on  the  question  of  ratification  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  voted  51  to  4 in  the  Assembly,  and  10 
to  8 in  the  Senate,  for  ratification.  Four  Senators  refused  to  vote, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  one  short  of  a majority. 

The  1922  Legislature  ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by 
majorities  of  33  to  24  in  the  House,  and  12  to  4 in  the  Senate. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Prior  to  state- wide  Prohibition,  New  Mexico  was  under  the 
local  option  law,  which  permitted  each  city  and  village  to  vote 
on  the  liquor  question.  Under  this  law  no  saloons  were  per- 
mitted to  be  licensed  “except  within  the  limits  of  a city,  town 
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or  village  containing  at  least  100  inhabitants.’’  A municipal  and 
a county  or  district  Prohibition  law  were  passed  by  the  1913 
Legislature.  Under  these,  incorporated  municipalities  vote  by 
themselves,  and  the  balance  of  the  county,  or  any  smaller  dis- 
trict therein,  votes  by  itself.  Thus  it  was  a bisected  county  unit 
law.  The  1917  Legislature  amended  this  law  so  as  to  include  in- 
corporated municipalities  of  1,000  population  or  less,  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  county. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  6,  1917,  and  went 
into  effect  on  October  1,  1918. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  on  January 
14,  1919,  and  as  its  first  act  ratified  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  the  vote  being  47  to  1 in 
the  House  and  12  to  4 in  the  Senate.  This  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a law  enforcement  act  prohibiting  public  posses- 
sion of  liquor,  enacting  search  and  seizure,  changed  the  penalties 
from  fine  and  jail  sentences  to  jail  and  penitentiary  sentences 
and  prohibited  the  courts  from  suspending  sentences.  As  a sep- 
arate measure  the  state  mounted  police  force  was  added  to  and 
greatly  strengthened^  both  by  enlarged  appropriations  and  added 
authority. 


NEW  YORK 

By  a colonial  law  published  at  a general  meeting  in  1664, 
every  New  York  inn -keeper  was  required  to  be  “always  provided 
of  strong  and  wholesom  beer”  and  penalized  for  failure  to  have 
it  as  severely  as  he  was  for  failing  to  have  stable-room,  prov- 
ender and  attendance  for  horses  or  for  over- charging  guests. 
Thus  began  a close  legal  alliance  between  hotels  and  the  liquor 
traffic  in  New  York  which  lasted  until  1921.  This  same  law  held 
also  the  seeds  of  Prohibition  for  it  prohibited  trafficking  in  liquors, 
by  all  unlicensed  persons  and  the  selling  of  liquor  by  anybody  to 
Indians  “except  by  way  of  relief  or  charity  to  any  Indian  in  case 
of  sudden  sickness,  faintness  or  weariness.” 

In  1697  Prohibition  wras  made  absolute  respecting  Indians  in 
Albany  County  and  frequenting  tippling-houses  on  Sunday  and  be- 
ing drunk  were  made  finable  offenses.  In  1710  an  excise  tax  was 
levied  on  amounts  sold.  In  1712  sales  to  slaves  were  prohibited, 
and  in  1745  sales  to  servants  and  apprentices.  In  1772  viola- 
tions of  the  three  latter  Prohibitions  were  made  to  void  a license 
in  case  the  owner  of  a slave  or  master  of  an  apprentice  or  servant 
had  not  given  consent. 

In  1779  all  distilling  from  grain  was  prohibited  as  a war 
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measure  under  penalty  of  200  pounds  fine.  In  1798  Sunday  sales 
were  prohibited  except  to  lodgers  and  travellers,  and  sales  were 
prohibited  where  goods  were  sold.  In  1820  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
were  empowered  to  prosecute  for  penalties  under  the  liquor  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Local  option  for  towns  and  cities,  save  New  York  City,  was 
enacted  in  1845  and  repealed  in  1847. 

A state  prohibitory  statute  was  enacted  in  1855  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  a 5 to  3 opinion  in  March,  1856,  be- 
cause liquor  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  was  not  ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibition  — a ruling  totally  at  variance  with 
prevailing  legal  opinion  in  America. 

In  1887  came  the  law  requiring  scientific  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

In  1889  the  law  placed  the  licensing  power  in  the  hands  of 
local  Boards  of  three  Excise  Commissioners  each  who  could  with- 
hold all  licenses  if  they  so  willed.  This  gave  a quasi,  indirect 
form  of  local  option  through  the  nomination  and  election  of  com- 
missioners supposed  to  be  against  license,  but  their  legal  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  pleased  after  election  often  resulted  in  the 
opposite  of  what  they  had  promised. 

In  1896  the  “Liquor  Tax  Law,”  often  called  the  “Raines  Law” 
was  enacted,  ending  the  local  option  privileges  of  cities  but  giving 
mandatory  option  to  electors  in  towns  through  biennial  submis- 
sions' of  four  questions:  (1)  Shall  liquor  be  sold  to  be  drunk  on 

premises  where  sold;  (2)  Shall  it  be  sold  not  to  be  drunk  on  prem- 
ises where  sold;  (3)  Shall  it  be  sold  on  doctors’  prescriptions  in 
drug  stores;  (4)  Shall  it  be  sold  in  hotels  only.  In  the  first  elec- 
tion pharmacists  only  were  permited  to  sell  in  34  towns,  262  towns 
voted  against  all  forms  of  sale,  and  646  chose  license.  By  1889  dry 
towns  numbered  276  out  of  942  and  by  1917  were  520  out  of  932. 
In  May,  1917,  a local  option  law  for  all  cities  save  New  York  w^as 
passed.  In  1918  the  first  vote  occurred  in  39  of  the  59  cities  of  the 
state,  and  20  of  these  cities  voted  dry  on  April  16,  1918,  thus  cut- 
ting oft  more  than  900  licenses  of  all  sorts. 

National  Prohibition  found  653  towns  and  20  cities  dry. 

The  liquor  interests,  in  an  effort  to  head  off  Prohibition,  intro- 
duced a restricted  measure  of  their  own,  providing  for  not  more 
than  one  saloon  for  every  500  inhabitants  in  places  under  55,000. 

New  York,  which  furnished  only  three  out  of  its  43  congres- 
sional votes  for  submission  of  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment in  1914,  cast  13  votes  in  favor  of  submission  in  1917,  with 
one  additional  vote  officially  paired  in  favor. 

A resolution  providing  for  ratification  of  the  National  Pro- 
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hibition  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  on  January  23,  1919,  by  81 
to  66  votes,  and  by  the  State  Senate  on  January  29  by  27  to  24 
votes.  New  York  thus  became  the  forty-fourth  state  to  ratify 

The  effort,  later  in  the  same  legislative  session,  to  pass  a 
nullification  beer  act,  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  succeeded  in  1920 
through  a coalition  of  wet  Republicans  and  Tammany  on  this 
question.  But  the  reaction  against  this  and  the  manner  of  doing 
it,  was  so  great  as  to  lead,  in  spite  of  treachery  and  another  Re- 
publican deal  with  Tammany,  to  the  election  of  Governor  Nathan 
L.  Miller  on  an  honest  enforcement  platform.  In  March,  1921, 
the  legislature  repealed  the  nullification  beer  act  and  the  old  liquor 
tax  and  local  option  laws  by  the  passage-  of  effective  enforcement 
statutes  in  harmony  with  Federal  law. 

About  a quarter  of  a million  citizens  in  the  State  have 
covenanted  together  as  follows  in  about  500  local  divisions  of 
the  “ALLIED  CITIZENS  OF  AMERICA” : 

“Desiring  to  have  part  in  promoting  morality  and  patriotism, 
and  the  civic  welfare  of  my  community,  I hereby  subscribe  my- 
self a member  of  the  Allied  Citizens  of  America,  and  covenant 
with  other  members  to  uphold  American  ideals  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  (including  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
thereto)  and  to  co-operate  in  all  proper  efforts  to  maintain  due 
respect  for  all  laws — local,  state  and  national.” 

For  these  divisions  of  the  “ALLIED  CITIZENS  OF  AMER- 
ICA” there  is  a three-fold  local  program:  (1)  A community- 

wide canvass  for  enrollment  'of  members;  (2)  The  passage  of 
local  enforcement  ordinances  by  the  local  legislative  body,  the 
present  effort  in  that  direction  being  the  securing  of  the  neces- 
sary enabling  legislation;  (3)  the  “YONKERS  PLAN”.  When- 
ever, after  having  exhausted  efforts  at  cooperation,  the  officials 
demonstrate  deliberate  unwillingness  or  incurable  incompetence 
to  discharge  their  enforcement  duty,  the  full  power  of  publicity 
is  to  be  employed  to  compel  action  specifically,  to- wit. : On  a 
basis  divorced  from  all  political  activity,  to  secure  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  law,  and,  without  further  notice  to  the  officials 
and  without  fear,  favor  or  reservation,  to  give  it  to  the  public, 
persistently,  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals  covering  a period 
of  years  if  necessary,  until  public  demand  for  enforcement  is  be- 
yond question  and  the  officials  have  completely  changed  their  at- 
titude or  have  been  displaced  by  others  who  take  their  oath  of 
office  seriously. 

The  beginnings  of  Federal  enforcement  in  New  York  were 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  marked  by  incompetence  or 
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worse,  and  there  was  no  local  police  cooperation.  Passage  of  the 
State  Enforcement  Code  brought  police  aid,  and  new  supervision 
in  the  Federal  office  brought  a weeding  out  of  incompetent  and 
crooked  Federal  agents  and  office  men.  Amazing  results  have 
already  been  achieved  in  the  world’s  greatest  city  and  there  is 
steady  progress  toward  the  complete  Prohibition  objective,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  so  to  discredit  it  as  to  prevent  the  fair  trial 
that  will  produce  results  that  will  clinch  Prohibition  forever 
with  reasonable  watchfulness  and  activity. 

In  1918  Tammany  caused  the  insertion  in  the  Democratic  state 
platform  of  an  anti-ratification  plank.  The  Republican  candidates 
were  practically  all  committed  to  Prohibition  and  Tammany  lost 
the  legislature.  Following  the  precedent  established  by  Tammany 
of  making  Prohibition  a party  issue,  the  Republicans  caucused  in 
both  Senate  and  Assembly  and  made  ratification  a party  matter 
and  put  it  through  the  Assembly  on  January  23,  1919,  by  81  to  66, 
and  through  the  Senate  on  January  29  by  27  to  24,  making  New 
York  the  forty-fourth  state  to  ratify. 

New  York  early  became  the  storm  center  of  the  nullification 
activities  of  the  wets,  supported  by  most  of  the  New  York  city 
papers.  A desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Association  Opposed 
to  National  Prohibition,  the  false  front  of  the  wets,  which  claims 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  liquor  traffic  but  is  supported  by  the 
hotel  men  and  the  national  organization  of  the  retailers,  to  defeat 
the  Republican  members  who  stood  for  ratification,  with  the  result 
that  the  Republicans  who  did  not  have  a two-thirds  majority  in 
the  Assembly  in  1919  elected  more  than  two-thirds  to  the  Assembly 
of  1920. 

Recognizing  that  it  wsls  necessary  to  throw  off  the  influence  of 
the  moral  element  represented  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  immedi- 
ately, or  the  old  brand  of  wet  politics  would  be  forever  destroyed, 
a most  desperate  effort  was  made  to  discredit  the  Anti- Saloon 
League,  culminating  in  the  passage  of  a resolution  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  investigate  the  League  and  its  management,  followed  later 
by  a resolution  directing  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  League 
Superintendent  should  not  be  thrown  into  jail  for  contempt  of  the 
Assembly,  and  still  later  by  denying  him,  as  the  representative  of 
a majority  of  the  churches  of  the  state,  the  right  to  speak  at  a 
public  hearing.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  League  really 
wanted  an  investigation,  the  Assembly  ignominiously  backed  down, 
voting  80  to  54  against  a resolution  for  a joint  investigation  by 
committees  of  both  bodies.  Only  two  votes  were  cast  to  imprison 
the  Superintendent. 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  1920  session  a 2.75  per  cent  beer  bill 
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was  put  through  which  allowed  drinking  at  hotels,  restaurants 
and  clubs  in  cities  of  175,000,  and  sale,  not  to  be  drunk  on  the 
premises,  in  all  other  places. 

On  April  4,  1921,  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller,  elected  on  a 
clear-cut  Prohibition  enforcement  declaration  by  a plurality  of 
nearly  400,000  up-state,  which  wiped  out  a nullification  plurality 
voted  (and  stolen)  in  New  York  city  of  about  320,000,  signed  the 
enforcement  measure  prepared  by  the  bill-drafting  department 
largely  under  the  direction  of  his  personal  counsel,  and  introduced 
by  Senator  John  B.  Mullan  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  and 
Assemblyman  Bert  P.  Gage  of  Wyoming  county,  after  passage  by 
a Legislature  elected  in  a campaign  where  the  Tammany  candi- 
dates were  openly  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  nullification. 

The  new  state  code  is  substantially  identical  in  its  major 
features  with  the  Volstead  National  Prohibition  Enforcement  act, 
but  wTas  passed  in  three  separate  bills  to  fit  into  various  state 
codes.  It  specifically  repealed  the  so-called  “nullification  beer 
act”  passed  by  the  preceding  session,  the  nullification  features  of 
which  had  already  been  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  repealed  the  old  Raines  Excise  law,  com- 
monly known  as  the  liquor  tax  law,  passed  in  1896,  which  pro- 
vided for  four  classes  of  licenses,  and  incidentally  developed  the 
abuse  known  as  the  Raines  law  hotel.  This  measure,  which 
allowed  a local  option  vote  only  to  towns  (but  under  which  650 
out  of  932  towns  had  voted  dry)  was  zealously  guarded  by  its 
sponsor  throughout  his  life  against  any  effort  to  extend  its  voting 
privilege  to  cities  or  parts  of  same,  or  counties,  evidently  pursuant 
to  some  agreement  with  the  liquor  interests  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  The  Excise  Department  created  by  it  developed  into  a 
political  machine.  The  administration  of  the  law  developed  many 
political  abuses  and  became  a bulwark  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
although  the  excise  commissioners  in  the  main  were  honest,  con- 
scientious men.  The  new  enforcement  law,  also  incidentally  the 
Hill-Wheeler  city  local  option  law,  passed  in  1917  extend  the 
voting  privilege  to  cities. 

The  reports  of  various  branches  of  state  and  local  government 
in  New  York  show  an  improvement  even  under  imperfect  enforce- 
ment of  Prohibition.  The  police  of  New  York  city  were  so  zealous 
as  to  call  for  toning  down  of  their  activity  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  new  state  law,  the  question  as  to  the  motive  of 
this  previous  zeal  being  left  in  doubt  except  as  light  is  thrown  on 
it  by  the  Governor’s  statement  that  he  would  remove  officials 
coming  within  his  removal  power  who  did  not  treat  this  law  “on 
the  level.”  In  the  judgment  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  the  dis- 
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trict  attorney  and  the  deputy  police  commissioner  in  charge  of 
enforcement  have  made  honest,  sincere  efforts  during  the  three 
months  covered  by  this  report,  to  enforce  the  law. 

In  spite  of  the  clamor  that  juries  could  not  be  found  to  convict 
violators  there  have  been  more  convictions  in  New  York  city  by 
jury  trial  of  violators  of  the  general  Prohibition  law  in  three 
months  than  there  were  in  twenty  years  of  violators  of  the  Pro- 
hibition against  Sunday  sale  under  the  “perfect”  regulatory  system 
known  as  the  Raines  law. 

In  the  meantime,  led  by  the  .Evening  Mail  and  the  Evening 
Post,  most  of  the  leading  New  York  papers,  including  the  Times, 
Herald,  Sun,  Globe,  Telegram  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Brooklyn 
Times,  have  declared  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  Mail  and 
Post  sounding  an  entirely  new  note  in  New  York  journalism. 

The  wet  parade  on  July  4,  1921,  was  staged  as  the  beginning 
of  a nation-wide  demonstration  against  the  Volstead  act,  in  which, 
its  promoters  said,  over  300,000  persons  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  marching,  the  last  hour  prediction  being  150,000,  the  claim 
after  the  parade  being  100,000  actually  marching.  According  to  a 
leading  firm  of  accountants  employed  by  the  Anti- Saloon  League, 
there  were  actually  in  line  14,922,  including  922  musicians  and 
44  policemen. 

While  enforcement  is  far  from  perfect  in  New  York,  the  situa- 
tion from  some  angles  being  nothing  short  of  deplorable  and 
scandalous,  it  is  making  steady  progress,  and  the  results  are 
undermining  the  opposition,  though  a condition  of  acute  crisis 
will  exist  in  New  York  for  at  least  five  years  and  it  will  take  at 
least  twenty  years  to  finish  the  educational  campaign  necessary 
to  insure  general,  willing  acceptance  of  the  law  by  the  varied 
population,  much  of  it  of  foreign  birth,  of  New  York  city.  i » 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  in  North  Carolina  the 
state  was  under  rural  Prohibition  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  Watts 
law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1903.  This  law  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  in  all  rural  sections  and  contained 
| local  option  provisions  for  towns  and  cities.  After  operating  under 
| this  law  for  five  years  the  temperance  forces  succeeded  in  driving 
the  liquor  traffic  from  most  parts  of  the  state,  until  there  were 
[left  only  25  towns  where  municipal  dispensaries  were  operated 
.and  45  towns  where  municipal  licenses  wrere  granted  for  saloons. 

[ State  statutory  Prohibition  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
< pie  on  a referendum  on  May  26,  1908,  the  vote  for  Prohibition  be- 
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ing  113,612  and  the  vote  against  Prohibition  being  69,416.  Thi 
law  prohibited  both  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicatinj 
liquors  and  became  operative  on  January  1,  1909. 

The  Legislature  of  1911,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  ii 
both  Houses,  passed  a Prohibition  law  (known  as  the  near- bee 
law)  prohibiting  “the  sale  of  near-beer,  beerine  and  other  simila 
drinks  containing  alcohol,  cocaine,  morphine  or  other  opium  de 
rivative,”  except  in  certain  cases.  The  Legislature  also  passed  ; 
law  forbidding  clubs  to  maintain  “a  club  room  or  other  plac 
where  intoxicating  liquors  are  received,  kept  or  stored  for  bartei 
sale,  exchange,  distribution  or  division  among  the  members  o 
any  such  club,  or  association  or  aggregation  of  persons,  or  to  o 
among  any  other  person  or  persons  by  any  means  whatever.” 

The  General  Assembly  of  1913  passed  a strong  search  an 
seizure  law  making  over  one  gallon  of  liquor  in  one’s  possessio 
prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1915  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  th 
delivery  and  receipt  of  more  than  one  quart  of  liquor  in  15  dayi 
whether  for  personal  use  or  otherwise. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  passed  a bill  making  the  manu 
facture  of  intoxicating  liquors  a felony  and  placing  the  punish 
ment  at  the  minimum  of  12  months’  imprisonment  in  state’s  prisoi 

The  next  General  Assembly  amended  this  law  so  as-  to  mak 
it  apply  only  to  the  second  or  subsequent  offense. 

On  July  1,  1917,  the  state  became  bone  dry  territory,  an 
no  liquor  advertisements  were  allowed^  to  circulate  through  th 
mails. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of  1919  ratified  th 
Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Senat 
voting  unanimously  without  a roll  call  (49  out  of  50  being  pres 
ent)  on  January  10,  1919,  and  the  House  voting  93  to  10  (17  men] 
bers  being  absent  or  not  voting)  on  January  14.  North  Carolin 
was  the  twenty-eighth  state  to  ratify. 

In  1920,  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  stills  seized  by  Proh: 
bition  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  were  seized  in  Nort 
Carolina. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  has  been  under  state  Constitutional  Prohib: 
tion  since  its  admission  to  the  Union.  The  constitutional  prc 
hibitory  provision  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  Octc 
ber  1,  1889,  the  vote  being  18,552  for  the  amendment  and  17,31 
against  the  amendment.  The  amendment  went  into  effect  Nc 
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/ember  2,  1889.  Prohibition  has  therefore  been  in  force  in  North 
Dakota  for  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  well  enforced 
ind  satisfactory  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 

In  1915  injunctions  were  placed  on  the  four  railroads  oper- 
ating in  the  state,  restraining  them  from  delivering  any  liquor  to 
De  used  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  North  Dakota. 

Not  a single  bill  has  ever  passed  the  Legislature  and  been 
signed  by  the  Governor  since  statehood  that  was  intended  to 
veaken  or  break  down  the  Prohibition  law.  Each  succeeding  Leg- 
islature has  strengthened  the  law.  The  people  have  by  observa- 
:ion  and  experience  become  convinced  of  the  physical,  social, 
economic  and  political  benefits  of  the  Prohibition  principle. 
Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  are  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, and  about  10  per  cent  are  German.  The  former  constitute 
he  bulwark  of  Prohibition.  In  1916,  a very  drastic  bootlegging 
aw  was  sent  to  the  people  by  referendum  and  carried  by  a large 
najority. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a bone  dry  law  which  was 
;igned  by  the  Governor  on  March  9,  1917,  and  became  effective 
ruly  1,  1917. 

North  Dakota  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  call  a special 
iession  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  pro- 
tibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  resolution 
or  ratification  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  96  to  10  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  January  25,  1918,  and  by  a vote  of  43  to  2 in 
he  Senate,  on  the  same  day. 

Tne  1919  Legislature  enacted  an  inspection  law  which  pro- 
vides three  officers  with  police  powers  appointed  by  the  attorney 
;eneral  to  enforce  the  law. 

Prior  to  1917  surrounding  states  with  saloons  and  whole- 
iale  houses  were  a menace  to  law  enforcement,  and  until  1913 
nterstate  commerce  law  made  unconstitutional  any  defensive  leg- 
slation  stopping  intoxicating  liquors  at  the  North  Dakota  border. 
>Tow  that  nearby  states  and  the  nation  are  dry,  Canada  with  laws 
.droitly  drawn  so  as  to  allow  importation  into,  storage  and  ex- 
>ortation  from  provinces  has  opened  the  way  for  a most  desperate 
>hase  of  the  liquor  traffic  known  as  whisky  running.  There  is 
ome  moonshining  in  the  state,  but  this  the  state  can  easily  take 
are  of. 

During  the  thirty-two  years  North  Dakota  has  built  up  a 
horough  and  even  drastic  set  of  laws  to  deal  with  the  illegal 
raffic.  The  1921  Legislature  has  passed  House  Bill  No.  5,  which 
>rings  the  state  Prohibition  law  into  accord  with  the  Volstead  act. 

The  above  legislation  was  passed  by  such  vote  as  to  show  a 
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very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  Prohibition.  House  Bill  No.  5 
passed  the  Blouse  by  a vote  of  100  for,  11  against  and  2 not  voting; 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  43  for,  3 against  and  3 not  voting. 

' No  newspaper  of  any  consequence  in  North  Dakota  opposes 
Prohibition  or  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Thirty  three  years  of 
experience  with  Constitutional  Prohibition  leaves  the  people 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  Prohibition.  It  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  infractions  of  the  law  by  druggists 
in  the  handling  of  alcohol  for  the  excepted  uses. 

Geographical  position,  proximity  to  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
and  good  roads  made  North  Dakota  the  main  highway  for 
whisky  runners  who  run  whisky  from  Canada  into  ten  states 
after  the  going  into  effect  of  the  Volstead  act.  The  wholesale 
houses  were  just  across  the  line  in  Canada.  The  traffic  assumed 
the  most  wild  and  lawless  condition  and  outlaws  from  many  states 
were  attracted  to  the  border.  Not  much  of  the  liquor  stopped 
in  North  Dakota.  The  state  legislature  had  not  been  in  session 
since  the  18th  Amendment  was  adopted  and  North  Dakota  law 
did  not  meet  the  emergency.  Federal  officers  were  not  equipped 
to  combat  the  outlaws  and  sheriffs  were  without  sufficient  force. 
However,  the  State,  Federal  and  local  officers  completely  mastered 
the  situation  during  the  season  of  1921  and  the  power  of  the 
whisky  runners  and  outlaw  gangs  were  broken.  There  is  very 
little  liquor  being  run  into  or  across  North  Dakota  at  this  time. 

Investigation  indicated  that  during  1921,  there  was  a decrease 
of  about  one-third  in  illicit  distilling  in  this  state.  Public  senti- 
ment and  experience  with  poison  moonshine  and  efficient  work  by 
Federal  agents  and  local  officers  is  gradually  and  certainly  putting 
the  Prohibition  law  into  effect. 

The  1921  Legislature  also  amended  and  improved  the  law 
which  provides  a state  constabulary  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  This  department  did  most  effective  work  in 
the  breaking  of  the  whisky  runner  gang. 


OHIO 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state-wide  Prohibition,  Ohio  was 
under  local  option,  the  laws  providing  for  a vote  on  the  liquor 
question  in  municipalities,  townships  and  residence  districts. 

The  township  local  option  law  was  enacted  in  1888.  Under 
its  provisions  1,277  of  the  1,371  townships  in  the  state  are  dry. 

The  municipal  local  option  law  was  enacted  in  1902.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  more  than  500  incorporated  munici- 
palities and  villages  are  under  Prohibition.  The  residence  dis- 
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trict  local  option  law  was  enacted  in  1906.  This  law  provided  for 
a vote  in  residence  districts  of  cities.  In  1908  this  law  was 
amended  by  providing  for  a petition  instead  of  election  for  the 
ousting  of  saloons  from  residence  districts  of  cities.  During  the 
first  year  under  the  operation  of  the  residence  district  law  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  state,  which  districts 
contained  an  aggregate  population  of  over  425,000,  voted  dry. 

The  county  local  option  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
in  1908.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  operation, of  this  county 
law,  58  of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio  voted  dry.  At  the  time  the  law 
was  repealed  by  the  so-called  Home  Rule  constitutional  amend- 
ment adopted  in  1914  there  were  45  dry  counties  in  the  state. 

In  1912  the  entire  policy  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  was 
changed.  From  1851  to  1912  Ohio  was  fundamentally  a no-license 
state.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  1851  prohibited  the  licensing 
Df  the  liquor  traffic  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  This  pro- 
vision was  enacted  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic  but  it  was  never 
really  effective,  the  Legislature  and  the  courts  getting  around  the 
wording  of  the  constitutional  amendment  by  substituting  the  tax 
system  for  the  license  system.  In  1912,  however,  the  voters  of  the 
state  adopted  a license  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  While 
only  about  37  per  cent  of  the  electors  voted  for  and  against  this 
proposition,  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  more  than  84,000 
majority.  This  amendment  was  so  worded  as  to  apply  to  wet 
territory  only,  so  that  none  of  the  old  local  option  laws  were  in- 
validated or  modified  by  the  amendment. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  enacted  a law  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  license  amendment.  This  law  limited  the  num- 
ber of  saloons  in  wet  townships  and  municipalities  to  one  for 
;ach  500  of  the  population,  and  provided  for  revocation  of  the 
icense  on  second  conviction.  The  law  also  prohibited  saloons 
within  300  feet  of  a schoolhouse,  outside  of  business  sections,  and 
prohibited  saloonkeepers  from  selling  to  minors. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  having  to  do  with  the  liquor 
Problem  were  presented  to  the  people  of  Ohio  at  the  general  elec- 
ion  in  the  fall  of  1914.  One  of  these  amendments,  presented  by 
he  temperance  forces,  provided  for  state- wide  Prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic;  the  other,  presented  by  the  liquor  forces  of  the 
state,  provided  for  so-called  home  rule  on  the  liquor  question. 
Che  Brewers’  Home  Rule  amendment  was  so  drawn  as  to  repeal 
he  county  local  option  law,  as  well  as  to  place  in  the  Constitu- 
ion  a provision  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  adopting  other 
aws  to  prohibit  the  traffic,  in  any  units  larger  than  townships 
md  incorporated  municipalities. 
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While  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  Prohibition  amendment,  reg- 
istered on  election  day,  went  over  the  500,000  mark,  this  amend- 
ment nevertheless  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  more  than  83,000, 
and  the  Home  Rule  amendment  was  adopted  by  a majority  of 
12,000. 

The  election  of  November  3,  1914,  brought  to  the  voters  of 
Ohio  a new  problem.  There  was  no  reversal  of  temperance  senti- 
ment, but  simply  an  application  of  sentiment  to  a new  unit  of 
government,  viz.,  the  state. 

Before  the  change  in  the  Constitution  making  direct  legisla- 
tion the  policy  of  Ohio,  laws  were  secured  through  the  General 
Assembly.  Hamilton  county,  including  Cincinnati,  would  send  12 
or  14  members  to  that  body.  A county  like  Medina  or  Carroll 
would  send  one  member.  Fourteen  counties  like  these  would 
offset  the  wet  vote  of  Hamilton  county  to  the  Legislature.  The 
temperance  sentiment  in  over  60  counties  in  the  state  would  send 
men  to  the  General  Assembly  who  voted  right  on  the  temperance 
question.  Consequently,  local  option  and  temperance  laws  could 
be  enacted. 

The  people  in  a majority  of  the  counties  applied  these  laws. 
In  this  way  45  counties  were  kept  in  the  dry  column  and  a large 
number  of  municipalities  and  townships  were  made  dry,  so  that 
a little  over  85  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  state  was  free  from 
the  saloon. 

The  people  of  Ohio  adopted  the  initiative  and  referendum  as 
the  policy  of  government  and  the  state  became  the  legislative 
unit  and  the  individual  voter  in  a degree  took  the  place  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  liquor  interests  realized  this  would  give 
them  an  advantage  in  massing  the  heavy  wet  vote  in  the  cities 
against  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts  and  smaller  cities  and 
villages.  The  large  cities  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  moral 
uplift  which  comes  from  many  campaigns  on  this  issue.  The 
townships,  villages  and  smaller  cities  had  gone  through  these 
campaigns  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  educational  effect  was 
good,  even  in  the  counties  which  were  unable  to  abolish  the 
saloon.  The  large  cities  had  their  moral  standards  steadily  pulled 
down  to  a lower  level  by  the  deadening  influence  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Before  the  vote  in  1914,  counting  all  the  dry  territory  and  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  wet  territory,  Ohio  did  not  have  more 
than  400,000  votes  in  the  state  for  Prohibition.  On  November  3, 
70  counties  out  of  88  voted  for  state  Prohibition;  18  counties 
against  it.  Seventy-nine  counties  voted  against  the  Home  Rule 
amendment;  nine  voted  for  it.  Heretofore  63  counties  marked  the 
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high  tide  of  dry  sentiment  in  the  state.  Basing  the  estimate  on 
the  1910  census,  the  70  counties  voting  for  Prohibition  had  a 
population  of  2,500,000;  the  18  counties  voting  against  Prohibi- 
tion had  but  2,200,000.  The  79  counties  voting  against  Home  Rule 
had  3,100,000  people;  the  nine  counties  voting  for  Home  Rule  had 
1,600,000  people. 

It  is  clearly  seen  from  the  above  that  by  counties  the  state 
was  overwhelmingly  for  Prohibition  and  against  the  Home  Rule 
amendment.  But  when  the  new  policy  of  government  was  put  in 
operation,  Cincinnati  put  up  75,000  of  a wet  majority.  Fourteen 
dry  counties  could  not  offset  this,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Legis- 
lature. It  required  more  than  40  dry  counties  in  the  state  to  offset 
Cincinnati’s  wet  vote,  as  recorded  by  an  illegal  count. 

The  adoption  of  the  Home  Rule  amendment  in  the  1914  elec- 
tion repealed  the  county  option  law,  and  as  a result  saloons  grad- 
ually crept  back  into  quite  a number  of  the  county  seats  and 
cities  which  had  been  dry  under  the  county  law.  The  liquor  in- 
terests expected  to  open  at  least  2,000  additional  saloons  in  the 
dry  counties  of  the  state.  During  the  year  1915,  however,  only 
about  800  new  saloons  were  put  into  operation. 

The  Prohibition  forces  initiated  a second  state- wide  Prohi- 
bition amendment  which  was  voted  on  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915.  The  liquor  forces  initiated  a so-called  Stability  League 
amendment.  This  Stability  League  amendment  provided  against 
the  voting  on  constitutional  amendments  twice  defeated  for  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution in  1912.  The  Prohibition  amendment  was  again  defeated 
but  the  majority  against  Prohibition  was  55,408  as  compared  with 
84,152  in  1914.  The  brewers’  Stability  League  amendment,  more- 
over, was  defeated  by  a majority  of  64,891. 

In  the  1914  election  70  of  the  88  counties  voted  for  Prohibi- 
tion. In  the  1915  election  73  counties  voted  for  Prohibition.  Only 
one  license  county,  Sandusky,  increased  its  anti-Prohibition  ma- 
jority of  1915  over  the  record  of  1914,  while  40  no-license  counties 
increased  their  dry  majorities  over  the  record  of  1914.  In  Cuya- 
hoga county,  which  includes  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  wet  vote 
decreased  3,172  under  the  record  of  1914,  while  the  dry  vote  in- 
creased 3,264  over  the  record  of  1914.  In  Hamilton  county,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  1915  record  as  compared  with 
the  record  of  1914  shows  a decrease  in  the  wet  vote  of  4,062 
and  an  increase  in  the  dry  vote  of  3,190.  Outside  of  Hamilton 
county  the  state  Prohibition  amendment  swept  Ohio  by  a major- 
ity of  13,037. 

The  third  state- wide  Prohibition  election  was  held  Novem- 
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ber  6,  1917.  The  drys  polled  522,590  votes,  and  the  wets  523,727. 
The  wet  majority  was  only  1,137  as  against  55,408  in  1915. 

In  the  1917  election,  the  drys  carried  76  of  the  88  counties. 
They  carried  the  capital  city  of  Columbus,  and  such  industrial 
centers  as  Akron,  Youngstown,  Canton  and  Lima.  Outside  of 
Hamilton  county,  the  state  went  dry  by  more  than  55,000  majority. 
A feature  of  the  1917  election  was  the  big  decrease  in  the  wet  vote 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  dry  vote.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  other  wet  centers  of  the  state.  The 
election  was  lost  to  the  drys  by  reason  of  the  stay-at-home  dry 
vote  in  many  of  the  rural  counties. 

A constitutional  amendment  providing  for  state-wide  Prohi- 
bition wTas  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  5,  1918. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was:  For  Prohibition,  463,654;  against 

Prohibition,  437,895;  dry  majority,  25,759.  Of  the  88  counties  in 
the  state,  all  but  nine  gave  dry  majorities. 

The  state  dry  amendment  became  operative  on  the  27th 
May,  1919.  The  liquor  interests  petitioned  for  an  amendment  for 
the  repeal  of  the  state-wide  Prohibition  amendment,  and  the 
proposition  was  voted  on  November  4,  1919.  The  voters  affirmed 
their  position  of  the  year  previous  and  gave  a majority  of  41,853 
against  repeal.  At  this  election  the  drys  cast  496,786  votes  and 
the  wets  454,933  votes. 

At  the  November  election  in  1919,  Ohio  also  defeated  an 
amendment  initiated  by  the  wets  providing  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  2.75  per  cent  liquor.  The  majority  against  this  propo- 
sition was  29,781.  On  this  proposal  the  drys  cast  504,688  votes 
and  the  wets  474,907. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a law  pro- 
viding for  the  enforcement  of  the  state-wide  Prohibition  amend- 
ment, but  failed  to  attach  to  it  an  emergency  clause.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  law  of  the  state,  this 
suspends  the  operation  of  the  law  for  90  days,  unless  a sufRcienl 
number  of  signatures  to  a petition  for  a referendum  is  secured 
The  wets  petitioned  for  such  a referendum  and  the  voters  passed 
on  the  law  at  the  election  in  November,  1919,  and  refused  to  sus- 
tain the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  measure.  The  majority 
against  the  law  was  26,734.  On  this  proposition  the  wets  casl 
500,812  votes  and  the  drys  474,078  votes. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  ratified  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, both  houses  taking  action  January  7,  1919.  In  the  Senat< 
the  vote  was  20  to  12,  and  in  the  House  85  to  30.  Ohio  was  th< 
seventeenth  state  to  ratify. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  January,  1920,  a law  was 
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enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  state-wide  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment. This  measure  received  91  votes  in  the  lower  house  to  23 
against.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  25  for  the  measure  and 
7 against.  The  wets  brought  a referendum  on  this  enforcement 
law,  and  the  voters  ratified  the  measure  by  a vote  of  1,062,474  to 
772,329  against,  a victory  for  dry  law  enforcement  by  a majority 
of  290,149.  This  was  the  first  general  election  at  which  the  women 
voted  after  being  enfranchised  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Legislature  which  met  in  January,  1921,  enacted  several 
laws  for  the  better  enforcement  of  Prohibition.  The  most  im- 
portant was  a law  establishing  a State  Bureau  of  Enforcement. 
Under  this  act  there  was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  Prohibi- 
tion, together  with  a deputy  commissioner,  and  not  to  exceed 
twenty  regular  inspectors.  The  law  also  provides  for  appoint- 
ment of  other  inspectors  as  emergency  men.  This  enforcement 
Bureau  is  active  in  running  down  liquor  law  violators,  and  also 
in  placing  those  convicted  of  keeping  a place  where  liquor  is 
sold  in  violation  of  law  on  the  duplicate  for  the  Aikin  tax  of 
$1,000  with  penalties.  This  tax  is  separate  and  apart  from  what- 
ever fine  ma!y  be  assessed  by  the  courts.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  the  operation  of  this  bureau,  sufficient  fines  were  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  department  for 
two  years.  Under  the  law  one-half  the  fines  collected  go  to  the 
state  and  the  other  to  local  subdivisions. 

Another  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  provides  that  the 
judge,  or  judges,  may  authorize  the  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  promotion  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  such  funds  not  to  be  in  excess  of  $10,000  in 
any  one  year. 

Another  law  gives  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive with  the  countv  when  affidavits  are  filed  charging  vio- 
lation of  the  dry  law.  This  measure  also  gives  the  probate  and 
common  pleas  judges  authority  to  issue  search  warrants. 

What  is  known  as  the  McCoy  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  spring  of  1921  prohibits  the  prescribing  of  beer  by  physi- 
cians for  medicinal  use. 

The  Boylan  measure,  also  passed  at  the  same  session  of  the 
Legislature,  is  aiding  in  the  enforcement  of  the  dry  law  by  per- 
mitting the  seizure  and  sale  of  conveyances  unlawfully  trans- 
porting intoxicating  liquor. 

Another  law  enacted  in  1921  is  known  as  the  Norwood  law, 
and  provides  that  any  person  found  in  a state  of  intoxication 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $100.  Under  the 
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old  statutes  of  the  state,  the  fine  for  intoxication  was  fixed  at  $5. 

Yet  another  law  enacted  in  the  furtherance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  Prohibition  is  known  as  the  Bender  act,  and  prohibits 
the  obstruction  of  the  view  of  the  interior  of  pool  rooms,  billiard 
parlors,  and  soft  drink  places,  by  screens,  frosted  windows,  or 
anything  else  that  may  obscure  the  interior  of  the  building  from 
those  who  pass  by  on  the  street. 

Another  law  enacted  at  the  same  session  provides  that  who- 
ever unlawfully  sells,  furnishes,  or  gives  away  wood  alcohol,  or 
any  preparation  or  compound  containing  wood  alcohol,  to  be 
used  for  beverage  purposes,  and  death  results  therefrom,  shall  be 
guilty  of  murder. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  operation  of  the  law  creating  a 
state  department  for  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition,  a quarter  of 
a million  dollars  was  paid  into  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  State, 
as  the  state’s  share  of  fines  assessed  and  collected  from  violators 
of  the  dry  law.  An  equal  amount  was  paid  into  the  treasuries  of 
local  political  subdivisions  where  convictions  were  secured  on  this 
charge.  These  large  sums  do  not  include  fines  assessed  and  col- 
lected in  a number  of  cities  and  towns  which  have  ordinances 
providing  that  all  fines  be  paid  into  local  treasuries. 

At  the  Ohio  primary  in  1922  both  dominant  parties  nominated 
dry  men  for  Governor  pledged  to  law-enforcement. 

The  Republicans  nominated  C.  C.  Crabbe,  author  of  the  En- 
forcement Law,  for  Attorney  General. 

All  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Volstead  Law  were  re- 
nominated. 

The  candidate  for  Governor  on  the  Light  Wine  and  Beer 
platform  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  He  received  50,000  out 
of  500,000  votes  cast,  one  vote  in  ten.  The  nominations  by  both 
parties  generally  were  satisfactory  on  the  dry  question. 
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Oklahoma  is  under  both  National  and  State  Constitutional 
Prohibition.  The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  September  17,  1907.  at  the 
same  election  at  which  the  state  voted  to  come  into  the  Union, 
and  went  into  effect  throughout  the  state  on  November  16,  1907. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a majority  of  18,103  out  of  a total 
vote  of  242,619. 

In  1910  the  liquor  forces  initiated  a license  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  iii  an  effort  to  repeal  Prohibition.  The  people  voted 
on  this  question  November  8,  1910,  with  the  result  that  the  liquor 
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amendment  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  21,077  out  of  a total 
vote  of  231,159. 

In  1915  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  intro- 
duced a resolution  proposing  resubmission  of  the  Prohibition 
question.  This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  66  to  4. 

At  the  1917  session  of  the  Legislature  a law  was  enacted 
which  lodges  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  original  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  cases  for  the  removal  of  officers  for  failing,  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state,  especially  the  Prohi- 
bition and  anti-gambling  laws. 

The  1917  session  of  the  Legislature  also  enacted  a “bone- 
dry”  law  by  a vote  of  33  to  5 in  the  Senate  and  a vote  of  89  to  7 
in  the  House. 

In  the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  and  the  eight  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Oklahoma  stood  solidly  for  Prohibition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  anti-liquor  advertising  law,  and  the  “bone-dry” 
amendment,  as  well  as  for  Prohibition  for  Alaska. 

In  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress  the  two  United  States  Senators 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  eight  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  state  stood  solidly  for  submission  of  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  the  Sixty- Sixth  Congress  the  United  States  Senators  and 
the  Representatives  from  Oklahoma  unanimously  supported  the 
Volstead  National  Prohibition  enforcement  law,  even  over  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  thus  continuing  the 
splendid  record  of  Oklahoma  in  the  United  States  Congress  in 
support  of  Prohibition  measures. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  at  12  o’clock 
noon  on  Tuesday,  January  7. 

At  1:45  p.  m.  unanimous  consent  was  asked  to  introduce  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  No.  2 for  the  ratification  of  the  national 
Prohibition  constitutional  amendment.  The  same  was  granted,  the 
resolution  read  and  roll  call  had,  which  resulted  in  43  votes  for  the 
resolution  and  none  against  it.  One  senator  was  absent  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  his  home,  but  appeared  in  the  Senate  on  the 
third  legislative  day.  He  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
journal  show  that  had  he  been  present  on  January  7 his  vote 
would  have  been  in  the  affirmative  for  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  2. 

The  resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives immediately  and  roll  call  had,  90  members  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  8 in  the  negative,  with  6 members  absent.  Oklahoma 
thus  became  the  eighteenth  state  to  ratify. 
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In  the  Legislature  of  1921,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  a still, 
by  a vote  of  63  to  12,  with  17  members  recorded  as  absent.  The 
same  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  26  to  10,  with  8 
members  absent. 

In  the  67th  Congress  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Oklahoma  supported  the  Anti-Beer  law  and  other  measures 
backed  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 


OREGON 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition,  Oregon  had  been  under 
various  forms  of  local  option.  County  option  was  in  effect  up 
until  November,  1910,  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  county  law 
23  counties  of  the  state  had  voted  dry.  In  1910,  however,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  which  exempted 
cities  from  the  operation  of  the  county  option  law.  As  a result 
the  saloons  came  back  into  all  but  four  counties  of  the  state. 

The  state-wide  Prohibition  vote  in  1910  resulted  in  a wet 
majority  of  17,574. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  passed  a law  prohibiting  the  licensing 
of  saloons  outside  the  municipalities.  The  operation  of  this  law 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  40  saloons. 

The  state  constitutional  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  3,  1914, 
by  a majority  of  36,480  votes.  Prohibition  of  the  importation 
was  added  November  7,  1916,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  people  of 
5,261.  On  the  same  date  (November  7,  1916)  the  people,  by  a 
majority  of  54,626,  defeated  an  amendment  to  permit  breweries 
to  manufacture  and  sell  and  deliver  such  an  amount  (24  quarts 
of  beer)  as  any  one  family  was  then  permitted  by  law  to  import 
within  the  period  of  four  successive  weeks. 

Nearly  1,000  saloons  and  18  breweries  were  closed  by  the 
Prohibition  victory  in  1914.  State  Prohibition  went  into  effect 
January  1.  1916. 

The  legislative  session  of  1915  passed  the  Anderson  law,  pro- 
viding for  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  legislative  session  of  1911 
amended  this  law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
additional  constitutional  Prohibition  against  importation  foi 
beverage  purposes.  The  law  allows  the  importation  of  alco- 
hol for  mechanical,  scientific,  medicinal,  manufacturing  and 
artistic  purposes,  and  of  wine  for  sacramental  use. 

Oregon  was  the  thirty- first  state  to  ratify  the  National  Pro- 
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hibition  Amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
vote  being  30  to  0 in  the  Senate  on  January  15,  1919,  and  53  to  3 
in  the  House  on  January  14. 

After  the  Legislature  had  ratified  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
an  attempt  was  made  to  submit  the  question  to  a vote  of  the 
people  under  the  referendum  provision  of  the  state  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  by  a unanimous  opinion  held  that  inasmuch 
as  the  ratification  was  by  a joint  resolution  and  as  it  was  neither 
a bill  nor  an  act,  it  was  not  subject  to  the  referendum  under  the 
state  Constitution. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Brooks  High  License  law  under  which  the  liquor  traffic 
in  Pennsylvania  was  regulated,  prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of 
National  Prohibition,  became  operative  in  the  year  1887  and  con- 
tinued in  operation  without  substantial  modification,  until  the 
close  of  the  Legislature  in  April,  1921. 

The  rum  business  got  a flying  start  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  earliest  settlement  was  made  by  the  Swedes  about 
1638  near  the  present  site  of  Chester.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Dutch  under  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  September,  1655.  At  that 
time  there  were  already  ordinances  in  force  against  selling  drink 
to  the  Indians  and  against  drinking  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In 
that  same  year  Pennsylvania’s  first  liquor  revenue  law  was  en- 
acted, and  the  license  system  has  prevailed  in  the  commonwealth 
to  this  day. 

As  early  as  1690  the  law  began  to  shape  up  so  as  to  make 
the  granting  of  license  the  work  of  the  court.  That  custom  was 
soon  established  and  has  never  been  changed. 

The  Legislature  in  1778  passed  a law  forbidding  the  use  of 
grains  and  foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor.  This  fol- 
lowed as  a result  of  the  starvation  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  in  effect  for  one  year. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  periodical  uprisings 
against  the  business,  but  none  of  them  were  well  organized  and 
capable  of  sustained  effort.  In  1854  there  was  a state-wide  vote 
on  the  question.  Prohibition  was  lost  by  a majority  of  only  5,000 
in  a total  vote  of  over  300,000,  but  this  near-victory  was  not 
followed  up. 

In  1872  a county  option  law  was  secured  and  nearly  two 
score  counties  were  voted  dry,  but  a reaction  inside  of  three 
years  speedily  swept  the  law  from  the  books. 

In  the  later  eighties  the  tide  rose  again,  but  the  temperance 
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forces  sustained  an  overwhelming:  defeat  in  the  vote  on  Prohibi- 
tion in  1889.  Two  years  previous  to  that  the  Brooks  high  license 
law  had  been  enacted. 

The  organized  liquor  traffic  reached  the  high  tide  of  its  power 
and  insolence  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  that  decade  the  Anti- Saloon  League  got  its  organization 
under  headway  and  by  1910  became  a formidable  factor  in  the 
election  of  a governor  when  Hon.  William  H.  Berry,  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  and  a local  option  platform,  polled  nearly  400,000 
votes. 

The  battle  line  from  1907  until  1917  was  drawn  on  the  issue 
of  local  option.  But  in  the  election  of  Congressmen  the  larger 
issue  of  National  Prohibition  began  to  loom.  In  1908  the  only 
Congressman  who  openly  advocated  National  Prohibition  was  de- 
feated after  a bitter  fight  with  the  brewers.  This  pioneer  was 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Acheson  of  Washington  county.  However,  when 
the  Hobson  amendment  was  up  in  1914  Pennsylvania  turned  in  19 
favorable  votes.  A determined  onslaught  was  made  against  these 
men  by  the  combined  liquor  forces  of  the  state,  but  so  well  did 
the  line  hold  that  there  were  18  votes  for  the  Sheppard  amend- 
ment in  1917. 

The  big  political  fight  in  1918  was  on  the  question  of  ratifica- 
tion, with  Hon.  William  C.  Sproul,  the  Republican  candidate, 
committed  to  it,  and  Judge  Bonniwell,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
against  it.  Sproul  won  out  by  a vote  of  two  to  one.  The  ratifica- 
tion resolution  came  before  the  Legislature  in  due  time.  The 
House  ratified  it  by  a vote  of  110  to  93  on  February  4,  1919.  The 
Senate  completed  the  action  on  February  25,  by  a vote  of  29  to  16. 

When  war-time  Prohibition  became  effective  July  1,  1919, 
approximately  10,700  saloons  and  1,750  wholesale  places  were 
closed.  Capital  amounting  to  over  $100,000,000  was  turned  into 
other  channels.  Formerly  the  state,  county  and  municipal  treas- 
uries received  annually  in  revenue  from  the  liquor  business  close 
to  $6,500,000. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  the  Legislature  Which  sat  in  the 
early  months  of  1921,  the  Anti- Saloon  League  carried  on  a vigor- 
ous campaign  in  favor  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  license  laws 
and  the  enactment  of  a code  in  full  harmony  with  the  Volstead  act. 
When  the  Legislature  met,  however,  Governor  Sproul  recom- 
mended that  the  Brooks  law  be  amended  instead  of  repealed  and 
the  license  feature  retained  in  so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with  drinks 
containing  alcohol  of  less  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent  by  volume. 

The  Anti- Saloon  League  contended  against  the  Governor’s 
position  and  secured  the  introduction  of  a bill  more  in  harmony 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  This  bill  was 
sponsored  by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Martin  of  Allegheny  county.  In  addi- 
tion to  repealing  the  license  law  it  provided  for  search  and  seizure 
as  well  as  other  strong  features  of  the  Federal  Code.  The  League 
immediately  put  on  a state-wide  campaign  of  agitation  for  this 
bill.  The  organized  liquor  interests  of  the  state  fought  vigorously 
against  it.  The  Governor  gave  his  word  that  he  would  sign  the 
bill  if  it  passed,  but  he  refrained  from  using  any  influence  to 
secure  votes  for  it.  Under  these  handicaps  the  bill  was  doomed 
to  failure  and  lacked  five  votes  of  enough  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A bill  was  then  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  Governor 
by  Hon.  George  I.  Woner.  It  provided  for  enforcement  of  the  law 
by  local  officials,  but  retained  the  license  system  for  regulating  the 
sale  of  near  beer. 

The  Anti- Saloon  League  and  other  temperance  organizations 
believe'  that  this  law  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  does  not  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  people 
when  they  adopted  that  amendment.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
League  to  get  all  possible  good  out  of  the  law  while  at  the  same 
time  shaping  its  campaign  towards  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the 
license  feature  of  the  law. 

The  enemies  of  Prohibition  have  done  much  talking  within 
the  last  three  years  about  how  the  eighteenth  amendment  was 
put  over  by  its  friends  in  a stealthy  manner  while  millions  of 
boys  were  on  the  other  side  fighting  for  their  country.  In 
Pennsylvania  they  point  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  vote  directly  on  this  question. 

Friends  of  Prohibition  have  made  answer  to  this  argument  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a long,  war,  covering 
possibly  fifteen  years,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  during  which  time  the  dry  forces  made  repeated 
efforts  to  secure  the  privilege  of  the  people  to  vote  upon  this 
question  by  means  of  a local  option  referendum.  This  privilege 
was  persistently  denied  by  the  liquor  powers  in  control  of  the 
legislature. 

Now  that  Prohibition  is  in  the  national  constitution  it  would 
be  useless  to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  has  any 
business  there.  Friends  of  Prohibition  have  therefore  suggested 
to  their  enemies  that  they  can  give  expression  to  their  senti- 
ment thru  the  character  of  men  nominated  for  public  office. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  party  is  so  overwhelmingly 
dominant  that  the  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an  election,  except 
in  about  one-sixth  of  the  Congressional  districts  and  about  one- 
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tenth  of  the  Legislative  districts.  In  consequence,  the  important 
decisions  are  made  at  the  primary  election  rather  than  at  the 
polls  in  November. 

The  primary  election  which  occurred  May  16,  1922,  was  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  Prohibition  movement. 

The  foes  of  Prohibition  put  up  their  strongest  candidates 
and  waged  the  hardest  contest  of  which  they  were  capable.  But 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  they  found  they  had 
gained  nothing.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prohibition  forces  had 
made  decisive  gains  all  along  the  line. 

Neither  party  could  have  found  in  its  ranks  a man  for  the 
governorship  more  acceptable  to  the  forces  battling  for  Prohibi- 
tion than  are  the  two  men  who  have  been  named.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Republican,  and  John  A.  McSparran,  Democrat,  have 
for  many  years  been  outstanding  exponents  of  the  Prohibition 
idea.  Mr.  McSparran  was  formerly  and  Mr.  Pinchot  is  at  present 
a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Anti- Saloon 
League,  and  both  are  men  of  such  sterling  integrity  and  such 
deep  conviction  on  this  question  that  the  election  of  either  one 
will  mean  a great  forward  step  for  law  enforcement. 

For  the  Lieutenant  Governorship  of  the  State  and  for  the  two 
seats  in  the  United  States  Senate  the  people  have  spoken  in 
no  uncertain  voice. 

With  reference  to  the  National  Congress  both  parties  have 
nominated  more  dry  men  than  ever  before. 

The  wine  and  beer  advocates  can  get  no  consolation  from  the 
returns  on  the  State  Legislature.  The  dry  forces  made  emphatic 
gains  in  both  parties  and  there  seems  no  doubt  at  this  writing 
that  the  friends  of  enforcement  will  have  a decisive  working  ma- 
jority both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 

More  than  a million  Pennsylvania  voters  went  to  the  primary 
election  and  in  the  marking  of  their  ballots  spoke  a language 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Translated  and  interpreted  here 
is  what  they  meant:  “We  want  Prohibition  retained  and  we 

demand  the  fullest  possible  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the 
moonshiner  and  the  bootlegger.” 

The  Woner  Law  has  been  in  operation  one  year  and  is  almost 
universally  pronounced  a failure.  The  judges  in  more  than  half 
the  counties  of  the  State  have  refused  to  grant  any  licenses 
whatsoever  under  this  law.  In  Lackawanna  County  eight  hun- 
dred applications  were  refused  without  any  statement  from  the 
bench.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  real  motive  back  of  these 
refusals  on  the  part  of  the  court  was  the  scandalous  manner 
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in  which  the  average  saloon  man  had  used  his  license  as  a cloak 
under  which  to  violate  the  law. 

In  Philadelphia  more  than  twelve  hundred  saloons  have  been 
operating  under  the  Woner  Act.  Over  two  hundred  of  their  pro- 
prietors have  been  indicted  already  for  violating  the  law.  It 
is  the  testimony  of  Federal  agents  working  in  the  city  that  there 
is  scarcely  a licensed  dealer  who  does  not  use  his  license  as  a 
protection  under  which  he  violates  the  law. 

In  the  pre-amendment  days  the  advocates  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness frequently  asked  the  question:  “What  will  we  do  with  our 
breweries  and  distilleries  if  Prohibition  comes  to  pass?”  In 
many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  that  question  has  been  answered 
in  a very  interesting  way. 

In  Fayette  County  the  Fayette  brewery  has  been  converted 
into  an  electric  light  plant.  Another  brewery  in  the  same  county 
has  been  converted  into  a wholesale  grocery  establishment. 

In  Armstrong  County  the  Elk  brewery  has  been  converted 
into  a blanket  factory. 

The  Pottstown  brewery  in  Montgomery  county  has  been  con- 
verted into  a wholesale  grocery  establishment. 

The  Independent  brewery  at  Charleroi,  Washington  county, 
has  been  converted  into  an  ice  cream  factory,  with  a capacity 
of  three  thousand  gallons  per  day. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  Prohibition  a large  brewery  in 
Johnstown  was  converted  into  a packing  house  and  is  doing  an 
extensive  business,  employing  several  times  as  many  people  as 
in  the  olden  days. 

The  Highspire  distillery  in  Dauphin  county  has  been  con- 
verted into  a stocking  factory  and  is  giving  employment  to  more 
than  four  times  as  many  persons  as  were  formerly  employed  by 
the  distillery. 

The  above  are  but  a few  of  the  changes  already  wrought  by 
Prohibition.  Most  of  the  breweries  have  remained  intact  in  order 
to  produce  near-beer. 

When  our  present  saloon  system  shall  have  been  wuped  out 
of  existence,  there  will  be  little  further  demand  for  the  continu- 
ance of  these  establishments  in  their  present  capacity. 

The  effort  to  enforce  the  eighteenth  amendment  has  been 
confronted  with  many  serious  handicaps  during  the  year.  To 
begin  with,  the  legislatures  of  1919  and  1921  both  refused  to  pass 
enforcement  codes  in  harmony  with  federal  legislation.  In  lieu 
of  this  the  session  of  1921  enacted  the  Woner  Law  referred  to 
above.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  law  has  no  search  and 
seizure  provision  and  encourages  bootlegging  by  reason  of  this 
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license  provision,  yet  in  quite  a number  of  counties,  gratifying 
results  have  been  obtained  under  its  application.  The  fidelity  of 
public  officials  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  have  been  chief 
factors  in  making  it  possible  to  advance  in  some  counties.  In 
Butler  County,  prosecuting  Attorney  Campbell  secured  seventy- 
nine  convictions  out  of  the  first  eighty-five  cases  brought. 

In  Fayette  County  the  committee  of  1,000  has  been  persistent 
in  its  prosecution  of  violators  and  has  secured  over  one  hundred 
convictions,  some  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  influence.  The  re- 
sults have  been  highly  satisfactory.  In  the  primary  election  the 
Prohibition  forces  captured  with  ease  the  senatorship  and  the 
four  members  of  the  House.  In  the  previous  legislature  the  sen- 
ator and  three  of  the  four  members  opposed  enforcement  legisla- 
tion. Fayette  seems  to  like  Prohibition. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1921  a former  state  senator  was  appointed 
federal  Prohibition  director.  Late  in  October  the  Washington 
authorities  found  it  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the  situation, 
owing  to  the  scandals  which  had  developed  in  the  brief  period  of 
his  incumbency.  Later  he  resigned  his  office  and  has  since  been 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment. Several  of  his  assistants  and  a group  of  bootleggers  have 
been  jointly  indicted  with  him.  All  are  under  heavy  bond  and 
at  this  writing  awaiting  trial. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  under  which  Prohibition  is 
now  being  tried  out,  it  has  already  wrought  such  change  as  to 
commend  it  to  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  state,  to  which  fact 
the  result  of  the  primary  election  is  sufficient  witness. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibition,  Rhode 
Island  was  under  local  option.  The  law  required  a vote  on  the 
liquor  question  in  each  town  every  two  years. 

Rhode  Island  was  among  the  first  states  to  adopt  a local 
option  provision  in  the  battle  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  In  1838  the  first  local  option  law  was  passed,  giving  to 
the  towns  the  right  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicants Under  this  law  certain  town  councils  refused  to  license 
at  all  and  the  famous  ‘‘license  cases”  which  went  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  grew  out  of  this  refusal.  In  July,  1852,  the 
so-called  Maine  law  went  into  effect  and  was  not  changed  to  a 
license  law  until  1863.  It  was  strengthened  in  1857  by  a “Nuisance 
Act.”  In  1872  the  “Ohio  Civil  Damage  law”  was  passed.  In  1874 
another  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  but  the  next  year  the  license 
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law  was  re-adopted.  In  1886  the  last  effort  of  that  first  generation 
of  fighters  was  made  and  a constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
and  endorsed  bj  popular  vote.  But  again  the  influx  of  immigrants 
who  were  accustomed  to  use  intoxicants  supplied  the  voters,  who 
repealed  the  amendment  in  1889. 

At  the  1919  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  the  ques- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  federal 
constitution  was  considered,  but  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  25  to 
12,  decided  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. When  the  question  of  ratification  came  up  in  the  previous 
session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  20  to  18,  on 
March  2,  1918,  decided  to  postpone  indefinitely  consideration  of 
the  ratification  resolution. 

The  Legislature  of  1919  passed  the  “Saugy  act,”  or  what  is 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  “Four  Per  Cent  Beer  bill,”  which 
defines  liquors  containing  more  than  1 per  cent  and  not  more 
than  4 per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight  as  legally  non-intoxicating 
and  provides  for  a complete  saloon  system  for  the  handling  of  these 
legally  non -intoxicating  beverages. 

This  act  became  inoperative  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  June,  1920. 

The  Legislature  of  1922  passed  a Prohibition  Enforcement  Act, 
known  as  the  Sherwood  Act,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
both  houses.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Herbert 
A.  Sherwood.  It  was  signed  by  Governor  Emery  J.  San  Souci  on 
May  3,  but  had  actually  become  law  by  expiration  of  time  on 
May  1. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  was  under  county  local  option  and  the  dispensary  sys- 
tem. The  law  provided  for  a vote  in  each  county  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  county  would  operate  under  the  dispensary 
system  or  under  county  Prohibition.  Under  this  law,  16  counties 
of  the  state  were  operating  dispensaries  when  Prohibition  was 
adopted.  The  other  counties  of  the  state  were  all  under  Pro- 
hibition. 

The  state-wide  prohibitory  law  submitted  to  the  voters  under 
the  referendum,  was  adopted  on  Sept.  14,  1915,  by  a majority 
of  24,926  out  of  a total  vote  of  58,544.  This  law  went  into  opera- 
tion January  1,  1916. 

The  sale  of  liquor  has  in  reality  been  prohibited  in  the  state 
of  South  Carolina  since  1892  except  as  'sales  were  made  by  the 
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state  or  county  governments  through  the  dispensary  until  the 
state-wide  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect.  Under  the  state- 
wide law  no  alcoholic  beverage  may  be  sold  within  the  state. 
The  original  law  permitted  the  importation,  to  individuals,  of  a 
gallon  a month,  but  the  Legislature  of  1917  reduced  the  quantity 
to  one  quart.  The  1917  Legislature  also  passed  an  anti-liquor 
advertising  bill. 

In  1918  a law  was  enacted  which  allows  the  possession  of  only 
one  quart  on  permit  from  the  judge  of  probate,  issued  on  filing 
personally  by  applicant  an  affidavit  that  the  whisky  is  for  medi- 
cine, and  the  judge  of  probate  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

South  Carolina  was  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union  to  ratify  the 
prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  resolu- 
tion for  ratification  was  passed  by  a vote  of  28  to  6 in  the  Senate, 
on  January  18,  1918,  and  by  a vote  of  66  to  29  in  the  House  on 
January  23,  1918. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state- wide  Prohibition  South  Dakota 
had  been  under  a peculiar  form  of  local  option.  All  territory  in 
the  state  was  presumed  to  be  dry  until  voted  wet.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  a vote  could  be  had  in  any  municipality  as 
often  as  once  each  year  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
sale  of  liquor  should  be  permitted.  If  at  any  such  election  a ma- 
jority of  the  vote  cast  was  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  saloons  might  be  permitted  for  one  year,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  municipality  or  township  automatically  went  back 
into  the  Prohibition  column  unless  a new  election  was  held  and  a 
majority  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  saloons  for  another  year. 

In  November.  1914,  the  people  voted  on  a measure  initiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Brewers’  Association,  which 
measure  was  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  method  of 
local  option  in  South  Dakota  by  requiring  that  when  a town 
voted  for  saloons  it  might  continue  wet  until  the  temperance 
people  brought  on  another  election.  This  measure  was  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  was 
submitted  to  a popular  vote  on  November  7,  1916,  and  adopted  by 
a majority  of  11,505.  Sixty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
53,362  votes  were  cast  against  the  amendment.  The  law  became 
operative  July  1,  1917. 
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On  February  21,  1917,  the  Legislature  passed  a Prohibition 
law  providing  for  carrying  the  amendment  into  elfect.  The  law 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  88  to  10  and 
the  State  Senate  by  a vote  of  41  to  4. 

Under  the  old  law,  which  continued  to  operate  until  July, 
1917,  the  number  of  saloons  was  limited  to  one  for  each  600  of 
the  population.  The  railroads  issued  orders  discontinuing  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  on  all  trains  within  the  state.  Before  Pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  more  than  400  towns  in  South  Dakota 
were  under  no-license  while  92  granted  licenses.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 275  saloons  operating  in  the  state. 

Governor  Peter  Norbeck  called  the  Legislature  of  South  Da- 
kota in  special  session  and  on  March  20,  1918,  both  houses  ratified 
the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  unani- 
mously, a record  which  cannot  be  excelled.  The  entire  congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  state  also  voted  for  the  submission  of 
the  amendment.  South  Dakota  was  the  tenth  state  to  ratify. 

The  1919  Legislature  by  almost  unanimous  vote  passed 
amendments  to  the  prohibitory  law  making  the  law  absolutely 
bone  dry.  These  amendments  were  referred  to  a vote  of  the 
people  at  the  November  election  in  1920  and  defeated  by  a vote 
of  11,998. 

At  the  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  referred  law  were  incorporated  in  bills  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  and  passed  with  the  emergency  clause. 

The  first  measure  creates  a commission  composed  of  the  State 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  the  State  Sheriff,  and  the  State 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  who  are  authorized  to  ex- 
amine and  analyze  alleged  medicines,  extracts,  tinctures,  and  other 
alcoholic  preparations,  and  to  publish  a list  of  such  as  are  not  in 
fact  medicines,  extracts,  etc.,  or  are  used  for  beverage  purposes. 
After  such  publication  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture,  im- 
port, sell  or  keep  for  sale  any  such  preparations.  The  second  law 
regulates  the  sale,  purchase  and  transportation  of  fermented  wine 
for  sacramental  purposes,  providing  that  on  securing  a permit 
from  the  state  sheriff,  any  minister  may  purchase  not  more  than 
twelve  gallons  in  any  one  calendar  year  from  any  wholesale  or 
retail  druggist  within  the  state  authorized  to  sell  it,  or  from 
dealers  outside  of  the  state.  Transportation  of  sacramental  wine 
is  made  legal  only  when  the  container  bears  the  permit  issued  by 
the  state  sheriff.  The  third  measure  relieves  the  retail  druggists 
from  making  monthly  reports  to  the  state  sheriff  if  they  do  not 
handle  alcoholic  liquors,  and  also  provides  that  retail  druggists 
holding  permits  to  purchase  alcoholic  liquors  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
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Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  may  upon  filing  a certified 
copy  of  the  permit  with  the  state  sheriff,  receive  a permit  author- 
izing them  to  sell  within  the  state  for  not  to  exceed  90  days.  The 
fourth  law  provides  the  state  sheriff  with  an  official  seal. 

Three  wet  bills  were  introduced,  one  providing  for  a consti- 
tutional amendment  repealing  the  present  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment; another  repealing  the  state  sheriff  law,  which  would  make 
enforcement  of  Prohibition  impossible;  and  a “moral  permit” 
system  which  would  permit  unlimited  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
in  original  packages  by  druggists  and  grocers.  Any  person  who 
had  not  been  convicted  of  being  “immoral”  could  sell  or  buy  in- 
toxicating liquor  in  unlimited  quantities.  The  Legislature  refused 
to  pass  these  bills,  and  the  wets  then  initiated  them.  Again  the 
Legislature  refused  to  submit  the  constitutional  amendment  and 
“moral  permit”  bills,  but  did  refer  the  repeal  of  the  state  sheriff 
law  to  a vote  of  the  people  at  the  November  election,  1922. 


TENNESSEE 

Prior  to  1909,  Tennessee  was  under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  Four  Mile  Law  which  prohibited  the  location  of  saloons 
within  four  miles  of  a schoolhouse,  except  in  certain  cities  of 
the  state.  In  1909  the  Legislature  passed  a law  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Four  Mile  law  to  all  cities.  This  law  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1909  and  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  saloons 
in  the  cities  of  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  and  two  smaller 
cities.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law,  800  saloons  were  closed 
in  five  cities.  The  practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  this  law 
was  to  secure  Prohibition  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Legislature  of  1909  also  passed  a law  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  state’s  borders. 
For  many  years,  however,  very  little  attempt  was  made  by  the 
officials  to  enforce  this  Prohibition  law  of  1909  in  the  larger 
cities. 

In  1913  the  Legislature  enacted  a nuisance  law  which  was 
enforced  with  a large  degree  of  success  by  state  authorities,  mu- 
nicipal authorities  not  giving  much  assistance.  In  1915  the  Ouster 
law  was  enacted,  under  the  provisions  of  which  a number  of 
faithless  municipal  and  county  officials  were  removed,  resulting 
in  a general  toning-up  of  liquor  law  enforcement. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  enacted  the  following  laws:  The 

storage  bill,  which  abolished  the  mail  order  houses  July  1,  1917; 
the  bone  dry  and  anti-shipping  law  which  went  into  effect 
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March  1,  1917;  an  anti-club  law  which  took  effect  immediately 
after  its  passage;  a bill  making  bootlegging  a felony,  which  took 
effect  immediately  after  its  passage;  the  Legislature  of  1917  also 
passed  a stringent  drug  store  bill.  An  anti-advertising  measure 
and  a bill  to  make  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  a 
felony  were  crowded  off  the  calendar  on  the  last  day  of  legislation. 

Tennessee  was  the  twenty-third  state  to  ratify  the  National 
Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  the  vote  being 
23  to  2 in  the  State  Senate,  on  January  9,  1919,  and  82  to  2 in 
the  House,  on  January  13. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  also  passed  a law  requir- 
ing the  destruction  of  all  seized  contraband  liquors  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  and  criminal  courts. 

The  1921  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  a law  raising  the 
minimum  fine  for  all  violations  of  the  Prohibition  laws  from  $25 
to  $100. 


TEXAS 

The  first  liquor  law  in  Texas  was  enacted  in  1837  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic.  It  was  merely  a tax  upon  liquor  mer- 
chants the  same  as  on  other  merchants.  Three  years  later,  in 
1840,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  imposed  a license 
of  $250  upon  the  liquor  seller  and  put  him  under  a $2,500  bond. 

The  early  Texas  Prohibitionists  were  free  in  the  use  of  litera- 
ture. Beginning  in  1870  sixteen  different  temperance  newspapers 
have  been  established  only  to  fail  for  lack  of  financial  support, 
leaving  only  the  Home  and  State,  the  present  organ  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and  the  White  Ribbon,  organ  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  the  field. 

After  becoming  a part  of  the  United  States,  Texas’  first  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  was  during  the  legislature  of 
1854.  A law  was  passed  providing  that  dram  shops  selling  in 
quantities  of  less  than  one  quart  should  all  be  closed  except 
where  a county  election  cast  a majority  vote  for  them.  Governor 
E.  M.  Pease  ordered  the  election  held  but  did  not  require  a report. 
Of  the  41  counties  that  did  report,  35  voted  dry,  that  is,  to  have 
nothing  except  those  houses  that  sold  in  quantities  of  one  quart 
or  more.  Before  the  effects  of  this  election  could  be  carried  out 
the  liquor  interests  took  the  law  to  the  court  (State  vs.  Swisher; 
17  Texas  441).  Pending  the  final  termination  of  the  case  the  law 
was  not  enforced  and  was  repealed  in  1856.  The  liquor  interests 
began  a stiff  fight  against  the  increasing  temperance  sentiment. 
Candidates  were  elected  to  the  Legislature  on  the  platform  “More 
whisky  and  better  whisky”  over  abler  opponents  who  were  dry. 
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When  the  Quart  law  was  repealed  the  temperance  forces  con- 
tinued to  fight  the  saloons  by  local  option  elections.  They  would 
call  an  election  in  a community;  if  they  received  a majority  vote, 
they  would  take  this  vote  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  get  them  to  pass  a bill  declaring  that  community  dry.  In 
this  way  during  the  years  1854  to  1875  about  150  communities 
enacted  such  local  Prohibition  laws.  Among  them  were  the 
pioneer  communities  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth. 

In  1854  Dr.  James  Younge  brought  to  Texas  the  United 
Friends  of  Temperance  and  in  1869  removed  to  Texas  where  he 
lived  for  eighteen  years.  This  became  a strong  temperance  or- 
ganization and  sought  to  obtain  a constitutional  amendment  to 
put  Texas  dry  in  the  year  1881  and  was  defeated  by  the  abund- 
ance of  money  spent  with  the  legislature  by  the  liquor  interests. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Kavanaugh  was  the  first  State  President  of  this 
organization  and  Dr.  R.  C.  Burleson,  President  of  Waco  Univers- 
ity; Dr.  Wm.  C.  Crane,  President  of  Baylor  University  at  Inde- 
pendance,  Texas,  were  officers.  Two  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of  Texas,  Judge 
Jno.  T.  Duncan  and  Judge  T.  S.  Henderson,  are  alumni  of  these 
schools. 

The  direct  result  of  the  work  of  the  United  Friends  of  Tem- 
perance was  the  State-wide  Prohibition  campaign  in  1887  in 
which  Dr.  E.  H.  Carroll,  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  Dr.  W.  K.  Homan, 
United  States  Senator  Bell  Maxey  and  John  H.  Reagan,  Con- 
gressman D.  B.  Culberson,  father  of  the  present  State  Senator 
Culberson;  Hon.  Jos.  W.  Bailey,  later  United  States  Senator  and 
many  others  led  the  dry  fight.  After  a hard  campaign  in  which 
much  bitterness  prevailed,  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  91,- 
000.  The  reaction  from  this  defeat  killed  the  United  Friends 
of  Temperance  organization. 

Through  the  persistent  labors  of  Col.  E.  L.  Dohoney  of 
Paris,  aided  by  Judge  Reagan,  Governor  Stockdale  and  others,  a 
local  option  clause  was  written  into  the  Constitution  in  1876, 
which  is  the  present  constitution.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
law  and  the  leadership  of  able  and  fearless  Prohibitionists,  in- 
cluding Col.  Dohoney,  Dr.  J.  B.  Gambrell,  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  Dr. 
Geo.  C.  Rankin  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Ivey,  a member  of  the  present 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of  Texas,  precincts 
and  counties  went  dry  in  rapid  succession,  till  in  1911  there  were 
164  dry  counties;  121  wet  counties  and  60  partly  dry  counties. 
During  this  year  another  campaign  for  a dry  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  waged  and  lost  by  only  6,000  votes.  On  May 
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9,  1882  Miss  Frances  Willard  organized  the  first  Woman’s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  Texas  in  the  parlors  of  Col.  Dohoney’s 
home,  every  church  in  the  city  of  Paris  having  refused  to  open 
its  door.  A State  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1883.  The  most  distinguished  worker  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Texas 
was  Mrs.  Nannie  Webb  Curtis,  for  years  the  State  President  and 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  the  Nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Dohoney,  the  Prohibition  party 
was  organized  in  1886. 

On  November  25,  1903,  a State  local  option  organization  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  Judge  C.  H.  Jenkin,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Dial,  Prof.  H.  A.  Ivey;  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Rankin  and  others.  Its  pur- 
pose was  through  an  organized  cooperation  to  seek  to  put  as 
much  of  the  State  dry  as  possible  by  election  in  precincts  and 
counties  under  the  provision  of  the  constitution.  Without  funds 
and  with  very  slight  organization  it  accomplished  a great  work 
in  driving  back  the  wavering  lines  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  was 
finally  merged  into  the  Anti- Saloon  League. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1902  to  introduce  the  Anti- Saloon 
League  into  Texas  but  without  success.  In  1907  it  again  entered 
the  State  with  B.  F.  Riley,  Superintendent  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  immediately  launched  a cam- 
paign for  State-wide  Prohibition.  Dr.  Riley  resigned  toward 
the  close  of  1908  and  was  succeeded  by  Sterling  P.  Strong,  who 
resigned  April  1910.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gambrell  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Strong  who,  in  turn,  resigned  in  February  1915.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Barton  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Gambrell  and  resigned  October 
1,  1918,  being  succeeded  by  the  present  Superintendent,  Rev. 
Atticus  Webb.  In  addition  to  these  State  Superintendents,  Dr. 
Jesse  P.  Sewell,  who  is  a member  of  the  National  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  also  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers;  Dr.  Geo. 
C.  Rankin,  Dr.  J.  B.  Gambrell,  Dr.  H.  A.  Boaz,  now  Bishop  Boaz, 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Carroll,  now  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  many  others  have  rendered  most  efficient  service.  In  March 
1918  a State-wide  statutory  Prohibition  law  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  and  became  effective  June  26,  1918.  The  provision 
of  this  law  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  in 
October  1918,  but  the  same  bill  had  clauses  forbidding  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  providing 
also  that  if  one  clause  should  be  declared  unconstitutional  it 
should  not  affect  the  other  clauses.  On  the  strength  of  this  the 
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Attorney  General’s  Department  sought  and  obtained  injunctions 
closing  up  every  saloon  that  attempted  to  open. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  State  statutory  Prohibition  law 
and  during  the  period  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
were  being  trained  for  war  service  over  seas,  a zone  law  was 
passed  closing  every  saloon  within  a radius  of  ten  miles  of  any 
army  camp  where  soldiers  were  being  trained.  This  closed  the 
saloons  in  every  city  of  the  state  and  left  few  in  operation.  At 
the  time  that  State- wide  Prohibition  was  adopted  201  out  of  the 
254  counties  of  the  State  were  dry  by  local  option  elections.  Only 
10  counties  wTere  entirely  wet  while  43  counties  were  partly  dry. 

Texas  was  the  eighth  State  to  ratify  the  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  by  a vote  of  15  to  7 in  the 
Senate  and  72  to  30  in  the  House  early  in  1918. 

On  May  24,  1919,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Texas,  the  State  adopted  an  amendment  to  its  Consti- 
tution providing  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a ma- 
jority of  about  25,000.  In  July  1919  the  Legislature  passed  and 
on  July  30  the  Governor  approved  the  Dean  act  which  provided 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  State  amendments  as  well  as  the 
18th  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  largely  parallels 
the  Federal  law?  but  makes  the  minimum  percentage  of  alcohol 
one  per  cent  and  carries  with  it  only  a penitentiary  sentence  as 
a penalty.  In  August  1921  an  amendment  to  this  act  was  passed 
strengthening  it  in  some  respects  and  weakening  it  in  some  other 
features. 

During  the  campaign  of  1920  a vigorous  fight  was  made  to 
regain  control  of  the  State  by  the  liquor  interests  wrho  had  as 
their  leader  Former  Senator  Jos.  W.  Bailey,  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor. The  Anti-Saloon  League  led  in  the  fight  for  the  defeat 
of  Senator  Bailey.  The  result  of  the  election  gave  the  State  Hon. 
Pat  M.  Neff  as  Governor,  a life  long  Prohibitionist. 

Under  the  call  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Texas  a State- 
wide convention  was  held  in  Fort  Worth  January  16  and  17,  1922, 
and  a legislative  program  was  outlined  for  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Among  other  things  this  program  includes: 
laws  making  it  an  offense  to  possess  liquor  or  stills  or  the  equip- 
ments for  making  liquor;  adequate  appropriations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law;  a modification  in  penalties  providing  for  a fine 
as  well  as  a penitentiary  sentence  and  a provision  for  the  re- 
moval of  those  officers  who  will  not  enforce  the  Prohibition  laws. 
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Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  state-wide  Prohibition  amend- 
ment Utah  was  under  local  option.  This  local  option  law  provided 
for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question  in  each  village  and  city  and  in 
county  units  on  petition  of  25  per  cent  of  the  voters  who  voted  at 
the  last  general  election,  all  territory  outside  of  incorporated  vil- 
lages and  cities  being  under  Prohibition  by  state  law,  unless  voted 
wet  under  the  county  option  law.  On  June  27,  1911,  local  option 
elections  were  held  in  110  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden,  together  with  21  other  incorporated  municipali- 
ties, voted  wet,  while  87  towns  and  cities  voted  dry.  The  vote  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  14,008  for  saloons  and  9,328  against  saloons. 
The  saloon  forces  won  out  in  the  city  of  Ogden  by  a majority  of 
1,652.  Taking  the  vote  in  the  entire  state  the  aggregate  dry 
majority  was  7,000. 

As  a result  of  the  elections  of  1911,  101  saloons  were  swept 
out  of  existence,  leaving  only  235  saloons  operating  in  the  state. 
Of  this  number  141  were  in  Salt  Lake  City,  32  in  Ogden  and  the 
remaining  62  were  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

In  the  elections  of  1913  very  few  changes  were  made  as  a 
result  of  the  election,  except  that  in  a number  of  cases  dry  ma- 
jorities were  increased  and  a few  more  municipalities  voted  for 
Prohibition. 

In  the  elections  held  on  petition  of  the  pro-liquor  forces  in 
dry  towns  in  June,  1915,  the  Prohibition  forces  increased  their 
majorities  materially  throughout  the  state.  The  Prohibition  ma- 
jority for  instance  in  the  city  of  Provo  was  increased  from  230 
to  650.  In  the  city  of  Logan  it  was  increased  from  500  to  1,200. 
The  strong  license  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  did  not  vote  in 
the  June  elections. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  enacted  a strong  Prohibition  bill.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  were  only  five  votes  against 
the  measure  and  only  two  adverse  votes  -were  registered  in  the 
Senate.  The  sentiment  for  the  bill  was  so  strong  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  easily  have  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Realizing  this  fact,  Governor  Spry  held  the  bill  until  after 
the  Legislature  had  adjourned  and  then  vetoed  the  measure. 

The  state  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1917  by  a unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate  and  with  but  one  dissent- 
ing vote  in  the  House.  This  measure  was  approved  by  Governor 
Bamberger  on  February  8,  1917,  and  went  into  effect  on  August  1, 
1917. 

In  1909  the  Legislature  passed  a state-wide  Prohibition  meas- 
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ure  at  the  request  of  the  voters  of  the  state,  85  per  cent  of  whom 
had  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  a state-wide  Prohibition  law. 
Governor  Spry,  however,  vetoed  the  bill. 

In  1911  a local  option  law  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor.  This  seemed  to  be  a step  in  advance  for 
the  Prohibition  forces  but  in  reality  it  left  conditions  worse  than 
they  were  before  this  law  was  enacted.  Previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law  the  state  had  what  was  equivalent  to  a county 
option  measure,  under  the  police  powers  of  the  state,  which  en- 
abled counties  to  go  dry  as  units  and  to  enforce  Prohibition  upon 
all  minor  civil  subdivisions  within  the  county  limits.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  state  local  option  law  took  away  the  right  of  enforce- 
ment in  the  respective  units  from  the  county  by  providing  for  the 
township  as  a voting  unit.  As  a result  of  the  operation  of  this 
township  local  option  law,  however,  90  per  cent  of  the  territory  of 
the  state  of  Utah  was  voted  dry. 

The  Utah  Legislature  was  the  thirty-third  to  ratify  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
resolution  for  ratification  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  43  to  0 in  the 
House  on  January  14,  1919,  and  in  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  16  to  0 
on  January  15. 


VERMONT 

Vermont,  prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibi- 
tion, was  under  township  local  option,  the  vote  on  the  license 
question  being  taken  in  each  of  the  246  towns  of  the  state  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  the  first  Tuesday  in  March. 

For  fifty  years  previous  to  May  1,  1903,  under  state-wide 
Prohibition  Vermont  had  no  licensed  liquor  saloons. 

By  a referendum  vote  taken  February  3,  1903,  the  state  pro- 
hibitory law  was  repealed,  and  a local  option,  high  license  law 
was  adopted,  the  majority  for  the  local  option  law  being  1,041. 

At  the  first  elections  under  the  new  law  92  towns  voted  for 
license,  the  total  majority  for  license  being  5,360.  The  number  of 
towns  voting  for  license  has  been  gradually  decreasing  until  in 
1917  there  were  only  18  license  towns.  Five  of  these  were  small 
towns  in  which  no  license  was  taken  out. 

In  1918,  10  towns  voted  for  license,  9 having  saloons.  But  the 
total  majority  in  the  state  against  license  was  13,114,  the  largest 
majority  given  in  any  year  under  the  present  law. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  a strong  state-wide  prohibi- 
tory law,  referring  the  same  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  This  vote 
was  taken  on  March  7,  1916,  with  the  result  that  state-wide  Pro- 
hibition was  rejected  by  a large  majority. 
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The  resolution  for  ratification  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  was  passed  in  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  by  a vote  of  26  to  3 in  the  Senate  January  16, 
1919,  and  155  to  58  in  the  House  January  29.  Vermont  thus  be- 
came the  forty-third  state  to  ratify. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1921  gave  Vermont  a Prohibition  en- 
forcement code  which  compares  favorably  with  many  other  state 
codes.  The  smuggling  of  Scotch  whisky  over  the  Canadian  border 
is  the  great  drawback  in  Vermont.  The  penalties  for  smuggling 
in  both  the  state  and  federal  law  are  severe  but,  in  spite  of  all 
the  officers  have  done  or  seem  to  be  able  to  do,  smuggling  is 
still  on  the  increase  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 


VIRGINIA 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state-wide  Prohibition  in  Virginia, 
the  state  was  under  local  option. 

In  1886  a local  option  law  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature giving  to  magisterial  districts,  counties,  towns  and  cities 
the  right  to  call  elections  on  the  liquor  question. 

In  1904  the  Mann  law  was  adopted,  strengthening  very  ma- 
terially the  liquor  laws  which  had  been  in  operation  a long  time. 
The  principal  effect  of  the  Mann  law  was  to  close  saloons  in  the 
rural  districts. 

In  1908  the  Byrd -Mann  law  was  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  strengthened  the  Mann  law  and  closed  hundreds  of 
small,  isolated  distilleries  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  This 
law  also  introduced  very  strong  enforcement  features  into  the 
Virginia  statutes. 

In  1910  the  chief  issue  of  the  temperance  forces  was  that  of 
state-wide  Prohibition.  The  bill  calling  for  an  election  on  the 
state-wide  Prohibition  issue  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature  of  1910. 

In  1912  the  Enabling  act  providing  for  a referendum  on  the 
Prohibition  question  was  passed  by  the  House  and  defeated  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1914  a similar  Enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a majority  of 
one,  the  president  of  that  body  casting  the  deciding  vote  on  a tie. 
The  election  under  this  Enabling  act  was  held  on  Sept.  22,  1914. 
By  a vote  of  94,251  votes  to  63,886  Prohibition  was  adopted  as 
the  policy  of  the  state  on  the  liquor  question. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state-wide  Prohibition  71  of  the  100 
counties  of  the  state  were  without  saloons,  while  16  of  the  20 
cities  prohibited  the  liquor  traffic. 
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The  Legislature  of  1916  passed  a strict  law  enforcement  code 
and  elected  the  Honorable  J.  Sidney  Peters  as  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Prohibition  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  This  code  became 
effective  on  Nov.  1,  1916.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  law 
enforcement  by  the  Legislature  of  1916.  An  additional  appro- 
priation was  made  in  1918  and  the  prohibitory  enforcement  law 
was  strengthened  in  a number  of  instances. 

Virginia  was  the  second  state  in  the  Union  to  ratify  the  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Ratification  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  30  to  8 in  the  Senate,  on  January  10,  1918, 
and  by  a vote  of  84  to  13  in  the  House,  on  January  11. 

The  Legislature  of  1920  weakened  the  state  enforcement  code, 
reduced  the  appropriation  for  enforcement,  and  elected  Hon. 
Harry  B.  Smith  to  succed  Hon.  J.  Sidney  Peters  as  commissioner, 
Mr.  Smith’s  term  of  office  to  expire  September  1,  1922,  at  which 
time  the  department  ceased  to  function  as  a separate  department. 

The  Legislature  of  1922  amended  the  law  enforcement  code, 
strengthening  the  same  in  many  respects,  taking  away  from  the 
courts  the  prerogative  to  suspend  jail  sentences  upon  manufactur- 
ing, sale  or  transportation  of  ardent  spirits  on  a second  or  sub- 
sequent offense,  and  making  it  a felony  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  selling  or  transporting  ardent  spirits.  The 
same  Legislature  placed  the  enforcement  of  Prohibition  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  with  an  appropriation  of  $70,000 
for  enforcement  operations. 

The  year  1922  in  Virginia  also  saw  the  inauguration  of  a 
governor  favorable  to  Prohibition  and  its  strict  enforcement,  who 
took  the  place  of  a governor  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  liquor 
interests  and  lax  in  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  is  under  both  state  and  National  Prohibition. 
The  state  prohibitory  law  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
under  the  initiative,  at  the  general  election  November  3,  1914, 
and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1916.  The  law  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  18,632,  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  measure  being 
189,840,  while  the  number  of  votes  cast  against  the  measure  was 
171,208.  When  this  law  went  into  effect  it  closed  1,100  saloons, 
24  breweries  and  one  distillery. 

The  total  vote  cast  at  the  election  in  1914  was  larger  by  42,000 
than  any  other  vote  ever  cast  in  the  state.  Of  the  39  counties  In 
the  state,  33  gave  majorities  in  favor  of  Prohibition.  The  only 
counties  voting  against  Prohibition  were  Garfield,  Mason,  King, 
Pierce,  Thurston  and  Jefferson. 
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In  1916  a desperate  attack  was  made  on  the  Prohibition  law 
in  the  form  of  two  measures  initiated  and  promoted  by  the  liquor 
interests,  which  measures  were  known  as  Initiative  Measure  No. 
18  (the  hotel  or  general  liquor  bill),  and  Initiative  Measure  No.  24 
(the  brewery  or  beer  bill).  Both  of  these  measures  were  defeated 
by  the  voters  at  the  November  election,  the  vote  on  Initiative 
Measure  No.  24  being  98,843  for  and  245,399  against,  making  a 
majority  against  the  measure  of  146,556.  The  vote  on  Initiative 
Measure  No.  18  was  48,354  for  and  263,390  against,  the  majority 
against  the  measure  being  215,036. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  passed  a bone  dry  law  which  pro- 
hibits importation,  receipt,  possession,  sale  or  manufacture  of 
liquor  other  than  alcohol,  except  by  clerymen  for  sacramental 
purposes. 

The  bone  dry  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  1917  was 
referred  by  petition  to  a vote  of  the  people,  and  was  approved 
at  the  election  on  November  5,  1918,  by  a vote  of  96,100  for  Pro- 
hibition to  54,322  against,  thus  giving  a dry  majority  of  41,778. 
This  law  went  into  effect  December  4,  1918. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  Washington  was  under 
local  option,  the  law  providing  for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question 
in  towns,  cities  and  the  unincorporated  portion  of  counties.  This 
law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1909.  As  a result  of  its 
operations  during  the  nve  years  following  its  enactment,  220  elec 
tions  were  held;  140  of  these  elections  resulted  in  dry  victories, 
80  resulted  in  wet  victories.  Five  hundred  seventy-two  saloons 
were  abolished  and  87  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  state  was  made 
dry  before  Prohibition  was  adopted. 

Washington  was  the  twenty-second  state  to  ratify  the  fed- 
eral prohibitory  amendment.  The  Legislature  convened  at  12 
o’clock  noon  on  January  13,  1919.  The  first  matter  presented 
after  organization  was  the  ratification  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  every  member  of  the 
42  members  of  the  Senate  being  present  and  voting,  and  93  out 
of  the  97  members  of  the  House  being  present  and  voting. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  Virginia  is  under  both  state  and  National  Constitutional 
Prohibition.  The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  in  November,  1912,  and 
became  effective  July  1,  1914.  The  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  a 
most  stringent  enforcement  measure. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  some  additional  law  enforce- 
ment measures.  The  law  prohibits  any  person  from  keeping  or 
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having  for  personal  use  or  otherwise,  to  use  or  permit  another  to 
have,  keep,  or  use,  intoxicating  liquors  at  any  restaurant,  store, 
office  building,  club,  place  where  soft  drinks  are  sold  (except  a 
drug  store  may  have  and  sell  alcohol  and  wines  as  provided  by 
law),  fruit  stand,  news  stand,  room  or  place  where  bowling  alleys, 
billiard  or  pool  tables  are  maintained,  livery  stable,  boat  house, 
public  building,  park,  road,  street  or  alley. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Prohibition  West  Virginia  was  under 
local  option,  the  law  providing  for  a vote  on  the  liquor  question 
in  each  county. 

Under  this  law,  37  of  the  55  counties  had  voted  dry  and 
almost  900,000  of  the  population  were  living  in  territory  wrhich 
had  abolished  the  saloon  before  Prohibition  became  effective. 

The  1917  Legislature  passed  a law  which  prohibits  the  carry- 
ing of  liquor  into  the  state  by  common  carriers,  thus  completely 
barring  liquor  shipments.  Liquor  carried  into  the  state,  or  from 
one  point  to  another  point  within  the  state  for  personal  use,  is 
limited  to  one  quart  within  30  consecutive  days. 

On  January  8,  1919,  the  Senate  of  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture ratified  the  National  Prohibition  resolution  by  a vote  of  27 
to  0,  and  on  the  following  day  the  House  ratified  by  78  votes  to 
3,  thus  making  West  Virginia  the  twenty-first  state  to  ratify. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  also  enacted  a bone-dry 
measure  for  the  state,  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1920. 

On  January  13,  1919,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a deci- 
sion that  the  so-called  “one -quart”  law  of  the  state,  under  which 
residents  of  the  state  were  allowed  to  bring  in  one  quart  of  in- 
toxicants for  personal  use  within  30  consecutive  days,  was  nulli- 
fied by  the  Reed  bone-dry  amendment  enacted  by  Congress,  thus 
making  the  state  bone  dry  by  federal  provisions. 

The  Legislature  at  the  1921  session  separated  the  Prohibition 
Bureau  from  the  Tax  Commissioner’s  office  and  made  of  it  a 
separate  department.  On  October  1,  1921,  Governor  E.  F.  Morgan 
appointed  Hon.  W.  G.  Brown  of  Summersville,  W.  Va.,  Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner.  This  change  greatly  strengthened  Prohibi- 
tion enforcement. 


WISCONSIN 

Prior  to  the  going  into  effect  of  National  Prohibition,  Wiscon- 
sin was  under  local  option,  the  law  providing  for  a vote  on  the 
liquor  question  in  towns,  villages  and  cities. 

For  several  years  the  number  of  no-license  victories  in  the 
towns  and  villages  has  constantly  increased.  In  the  spring 
elections  of  1914,  33  incorporated  cities  and  villages  previously 
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wet  voted  dry  and  only  one  dry  village  voted  wet,  thus  making  a 
net  gain  of  32  dry  cities  and  villages  in  the  state. 

In  the  spring  elections  of  1915,  35  cities  ana  villages  went  dry 
for  the  first  time  while  only  three  small  villages  changed  from 
no-license  to  license.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1914  and  1915 
the  saloon  was  voted  out  of  territory  inhabited  by  60,000  people 
and  as  a result  400  saloons  were  compelled  to  close. 

Thirty-one  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  including  Su- 
perior, the  second  city  in  the  state,  voted  out  the  saloon  in  1916. 
Four  of  the  normal  school  cities  of  the  state — Superior,  River 
Falls,  Menomonie  and  Platteville — voted  out  the  saloon.  In  these 
four  cities  2,200  young  people  were  attending  school.  A net  gain 
of  85,000  people  in  dry  territory  was  made  at  the  spring  elections 
in  1916,  and  400  saloons  closed  their  doors  in  July  of  that  year. 

A determined  effort  was  made  by  the  liquor  interests  to  in- 
duce the  Legislature  of  1913  to  so  amend  the  Baker  law  as  to 
destroy  its  effectiveness.  The  effort  failed.  The  Baker  law  pro- 
vides that  saloon  licenses  be  granted  on  a ratio  of  one  for  every 
250  people  or  fraction  thereof,  though  where  there  was  a larger 
number  than  this  doing  business  when  the  law  went  into  effect 
in  1907  they  might  continue  provided  they  remained  in  the  same 
location.  The  law  was  ignored  in  many  places  and  many  new 
licenses  given  in  excess  of  one  for  every  250  people.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  carried  a case  to  the  state  Supreme  Court.  The 
court  decided  these  places  were  illegal.  The  liquor  interests  then 
made  a great  effort  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  so  amend  the 
law  as  to  legalize  all  saloons  doing  business  up  to  that  time.  This 
effort  failed. 

The  Legislature  of  1915  changed  the  limit  on  the  number  of 
saloons  in  a given  community.  Previous  to  this  action  saloons 
were  permitted  on  a ratio  of  one  for  every  250  people.  The  change 
in  the  Baker  law  raised  this  to  one  for  every  500  people. 

Wisconsin  ratified  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  a vote  of  19  to  11  in  the  State  Senate 
on  January  16,  1919,  and  58  to  35  in  the  House  on  the  following 
day,  thus  being  the  thirty-ninth  state  to  ratify. 

When  war-time  Prohibition  went  into  effect  there  were 
9,636  retail  liquor  dealers’  licenses  and  136  brewery  licenses  in 
Wisconsin.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  enforce- 
ment code  passed  in  1919  attempted  to  legalize  light  beer  (2.5 
per  cent.) 

The  Wisconsin  Brewers’  Association  backed  a suit  by  the 
Manitowoc  Food  Products  Co.  (Manitowoc  Brewery)  for  an  in- 
junction prohibiting  U.  S.  officials  from  enforcing  the  federal  law. 
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or  Volstead  act,  in  Wisconsin.  Federal  Judge  F.  A.  Geiger 
granted  the  injunction  early  in  1920.  On  June  7 the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  dissolved  that  injunction. 

In  December,  1920,  the  federal  grand  jury  in  Milwaukee  criti- 
cized the  Volstead  act,  petitioned  Congress  to  legalize  light  wine 
and  beer,  and  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  press.  Thereupon  over 
40,000  Wisconsin  citizens  signed  and  forwarded  protests  to  Con- 
gress declaring  that  the  grand  jury  misrepresented  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Prohibition  Dept,  heads,  when  visiting  Wiscon- 
sin, pronounced  it  the  hardest  field,  but  the  one  where  the  great- 
est dry  activity  was  manifest.  The  U.  S.  Court  in  Milwaukee 
last  year  turned  in  more  liquor  fines  than  were  turned  in  by  all 
of  the  states  bordering  Wisconsin  put  together,  and  more  than 
any  other  U.  S.  Court  in  the  United  States.  It  was  in  this  court 
that  the  greatest  rum-running  ring  so  far  uncovered  was  con- 
victed. 

Wisconsin’s  state  courts  last  year  turned  in  to  the  school 
fund  over  $300,000  in  net  profits  from  liquor  cases,  being  three 
times  as  much  as  the  fines  from  all  other  offenses,  put  together. 
This  was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner’s department  was  reorganized  and  put  on  a working 
basis  only  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  In 
Milwaukee  the  state  courts  averaged  100  cases  per  month,  and 
$10,000  a month  receipts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  judges  seemed 
to  be  unable  to  say  more  than  $100,  except  in  rare  instances. 

In  Kenosha  Co.  the  district  attorney,  sheriff,  deputy,  chief - 
of-police  and  assistant  chief  have  all  been  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  collusion  with  liquor  law  violators;  and  in  the  spring 
election  the  electors  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government 
and  defeated  every  member  of  all  the  old  political  rings. 

In  Jefferson  county  District  Attorney  Ray  C.  Twining  has 
dry  cleaned  the  county,  catching  some  of  the  peace  officers  who 
operated  bootlegging  as  a side  line.  Judge  George  Grimm  of 
Jefferson  and  Judge  E.  B.  Belden,  Racine,  have  set  the  pace  for 
stiff  sentences,  with  Judge  Chester  Fowler,  Fond  du  Lac,  running 
them  close. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  effective  enforcement  is  the  failure  of 
U.  S.  Senator  R.  M.  LaFollette  and  Governor  J.  J.  Blaine  to  de- 
clare in  favor  of  Prohibition,  and  the  fact  that  their  actions  have 
been  such  as  to  encourage  “beer  and  wine,”  “home  brew,”  “medi- 
cal beer”  and  other  camouflages  for  the  old  booze  ring  campaign 
for  nullification. 

The  Citizens  Republican  State  Conference  which  is  anti- 
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LaFollette,  with  998  delegates  selected  by  county  mass  meetings, 
named  a slate  of  candidates  which  is  bone  dry  from  top  to  bottom 
and  put  them  on  a law  enforcement  platform. 

The  majority  of  the  Senator  LaFollette-Governor  Blaine  fol- 
lowers in  the  legislature  voted  with  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and 
against  their  faction  leaders  on  the  dry  bills,  even  going  to  the 
point  of  helping  to  amend  the  governor’s  own  bill  which  did  not 
penalize  moonshine  unless  “for  sale”,  and  which  had  no  penalty 
for  liquor  prescriptions  to  minors. 

The  Wisconsin  Dry  Law  Enforcement  Convention,  Milwaukee, 
May  23-24,  was  the  largest  convention,  state  or  national,  ever  held 
by  the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  the  most  demonstrative.  Wis- 
consin drys  took  to  the  nationl  dry  law  enforcement  convention 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  last  December,  the  largest  delegation  of 
any  state  in  the  union. 

Wisconsin  drys  face  the  hardest  task  but  they  are  keeping 
organized,  awake  and  at  work  as  few  states  have  done. 

In  Congress  Wisconsin  has  one  dry  U.  S.  Senator,  I.  L.  Len- 
root;  and  five  dry  Congressmen:  A.  P.  Nelson,  John  M.  Nelson, 
E.  E.  Browne,  H.  A.  Cooper  and  Jas.  A.  Frear.  U.  S.  Senator  R. 
M.  Lafollette  and  Congressmen,  Ed.  Voigt,  J C.  Kleczka,  W.  H. 
Stafford,  Florian  Lampert,  D.  G.  Classon  and  J.  D.  Beck  have 
voted  with  the  wets. 

In  the  legislature  on  test  votes  the  assembly  was  51  dry  to 
49  wet  and  the  senate  19  dry  to  14  wet. 

County  dry  enforcement  leagues  are  being  formed;  27  coun- 
ties are  organized. 

Education  for  better  citizenship  and  Americanization  with 
respect  for  and  observance  of  law  is  being  carried  on  among 
both  native  and  the  great  foreign  population. 

A press  bulletin  service  is  successfully  maintained  and  this 
state  leads  all  others  in  per  capita  and  per  circulation  publicity 
in  the  press. 


WYOMING 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  state-wide  Prohibition  Wyoming  was 
under  license  and  municipal  and  county  option  in  the  incorporated 
towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  while  unincorporated  sections  of 
the  state  were  under  Prohibition. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people  on  November  5,  1918,  by  a ma- 
jority of  15,000,  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1920,  just 
sixteen  days  before  the  National  Prohibition  amendment  became 
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operative.  The  resolution  submitting1  the  state  constitutional 
Prohibition  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1917. 

During  recent  years  a remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
Wyoming  conditions  so  far  as  moral  reform  is  concerned.  The 
Wyoming  citizens  are  of  a sturdy  character  who  stand  for  the 
higher  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  the  open  town,  with  the  desperado, 
the  gambler,  the  roulette  wheel  operator,  the  prize  fight  promoter 
and  the  advocate  of  licensed  vice  and  saloon  domination,  are  all 
rapidly  passing. 

No  saloon  was  permitted  to  exist  under  the  law  outside  of 
incorporated  towns  and  cities.  Twelve  of  the  incorporated  cities 
had  already  excluded  the  saloon  by  action  of  the  city  councils. 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  Government,  was  also  dry,  intoxicating  liquor 
not  being  permitted  to  pass  its  portals.  The  large  Shoshone  In- 
dian Reservation  was  entirely  dry. 

Wyoming  was  the  thirty- eighth  state  to  ratify  the  National 
Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  reso- 
lution for  ratification  was  passed  by  a vote  of  26  to  0 in  the 
Senate  on  January  16,  1919,  and  by  a vote  of  52  to  0 in  the  House 
on  the  same  day. 

The  1919  session  of  the  Legislature  also  adopted  a prohibi- 
tory statute  which  made  the  state  dry  on  June  30,  1919,  the  date 
when  the  national  war-time  Prohibition  act  went  into  effect.  This 
statutory  measure  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  on  February  15,  1919.  It  made  the  usual 
exemptions  for  liquor  for  medicinal,  scientific  and  sacramental 
purposes,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a Prohibition  commis- 
sioner, and  for  the  removal  of  county  attorneys  and  sheriffs  who 
do  not  enforce  law. 

In  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1920,  two  cases 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Search  and  Seizure  law  were 
argued,  and  in  these  cases  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  Search 
and  Seizure  clause  of  the  Prohibition  law  to  be  unconstitutional. 
As  a great  deal  of  liquor  had  been  seized  under  the  power  con- 
ferred by  this  law,  when  it  was  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  became  necessary  to  return  this  liquor.  The 
Legislature,  which  closed  on  February  19,  1921,  strengthened  the 
Prohibition  law  of  Wyoming  very  materially.  They  passed  a new 
law  known  as  Senate  File  No.  102,  which  follows  the  Volstead  or 
National  code  almost  entirely,  the  only  difference  being  where  it 
became  necessary  to  make  changes  to  apply  it  as  a state  law. 
Secondly,  the  penalties  for  violation  were  materially  increased. 
For  first  offense,  the  minimum  fine  is  placed  at  $200,  while  thf 
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maximum  remains  the  same  as  the  Volstead  Code,  $1,000.  While 
the  Wyoming1  law  provides  a jail  sentence  not  exceeding  90  days, 
or  fine  and  jail  sentence  both,  the  fine  for  second  and  subsequent 
offenses  remains  the  same  as  in  the  Federal  code.  For  the  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  any  permit,  the  penalties  are  greatly 
increased.  The  National  code  has  as  penalty  for  first  offense,  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  the  Wyoming  law  provides  a fine  of  not 
less  than  $200  or  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
90  days  or  both.  The  National  code  provides  as  a penalty  for 
second  offense  a fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  90  days.  The  new  law  provides  for 
second  offense,  a fine  of  not  less  than  $350  or  more  than  $2,500, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  180  days.  For  any  subsequent 
offense  the  penalty  remains  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  National  code. 
This  code  assigns  the  duties  of  the  former  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Commissioner  of  Law  Enforcement. 

The  Legislature  abolished  the  office  of  State  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner and  enacted  a new  law  known  as  Senate  File  No.  46, 
which  creates  a department  of  Law  Enforcement  which  is  com- 
posed of  a Law  Enforcement  Commissioner,  one  deputy,  an  office 
clerk  and  not  to  exceed  seven  agents.  The  commissioner  is  made 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  of  the  state. 

During  the  year  1921  the  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
more  than  paid  for  the  expense  of  operation  through  the  fines 
collected  as  a result  of  their  activity. 


ALASKA 

Alaska  is  under  Prohibition.  The  law  which  was  enacted  by 
the  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1918. 
Under  the  provisions  enacted  by  the  Terrritorial  Legislature  the 
\oters  of  Alaska  were  given  the  opportunity  to  express  their  sen- 
timents on  the  question  of  territorial  Prohibition  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  1916,  at  which  time  a large  majority  voted  for 
Prohibition.  The  Prohibition  law  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  31,  1917,  and  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  2,  1917,  the  same  being  approved  by  the 
president  on  February  14,  1917. 


PORTO  RICO 

Porto  Rico  is  under  Prohibition,  the  law  having  gone  into 
effect  on  March  2,  1918.  The  Sixty-Fourth  Congress  enacted  a law 
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providing:  for  a vote  on  the  question  of  the  Prohibition  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  a special  election 
was  held  July  16,  1917.  Prohibition  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
99,775  to  61,295,  51  municipalities  voting  in  favor  of  Prohibition 
as  against  21  opposed  to  it.  The  vote  of  San  Juan  was  17,115  in 
favor  of  Prohibition  as  against  2,155  opposed. 
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Constitution  of 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 

ARTICLE  L Name 

The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  II.  Object 

The  object  of  this  League  is  the  extermination  of  the  beverage 
liquor  traffiic,  for  the  accomplishing  of  which  the  alliance  of  all 
who  are  in  harmony  with  this  object  is  invited.  The  League 
pledges  itself  to  avoid  affiliation  with  any  political  party  as  such, 
and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality  on  all  questions 
of  public  policy  not  directly  and  immediately  concerned  with  the 
traffic  in  strong  drink. 

ARTICLE  III.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  League  shall  be  a president,  twelve  vice 
presidents,  a secretary,  a treasurer,  and  a general  superintendent, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  bi-ennially  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  time  of  each  national  convention;  also  an  associate  general 
superintendent,  a general  manager  of  publishing  interests,  a finan- 
cial secretary,  a legislative  superintendent,  an  assistant  general 
superintendent  and  an  attorney,  who  shall  be  chosen  biennially 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  also  superintendents  of  the  several  state  leagues, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  State  League  by 
whatever  method  it  may  determine,  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
General  Superintendent.  The  State  League  may  reject  the  first 
nomination  for  reasons  which  shall  be  given  in  writing  within 
forty  days  and  ask  that  another  nomination  be  made.  Upon  re- 
ceiving such  request  from  the  State  League,  the  General  Super- 
intendent shall  make  another  and  different  nomination,  and  if 
the  State  League  does  not  accept  the  second  nomination  within 
forty  days,  the  National  Executive  Committee  shall  elect  a state 
superintendent  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until  a suc- 
cessor is  elected  as  provided  herein.  The  State  League  shall  fix 
the  amount  of  salary  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV.  Board  of  Directors 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  a Board  of  Directors  composed  of 
two  representatives  from  each  State  League  and  additional  repre- 
I sentatives  as  follows:  Each  state  having  a population  of  more 

I than  1,000,000,  according  to  the  last  Federal  census,  shall  have  an 
additional  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  each  additional 
1,000,000  population  or  major  part  thereof.  Provided,  that  the 
maximum  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  be  limited  to 
five  members  from  each  State  League. 
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Section  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  League  and  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such  by-laws 
in  conformity  with  this  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  League’s  affairs. 

ARTICLE  V.  Executive  Committee. 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  elected  bi-ennially  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  19  members,  one  member  for 
each  of  the  following  districts:  District  No.  1,  the  New  England 

States;  District  No.  2,  New  York;  District  No.  3,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  District  No.  4, 
Pennsylvania;  District  No.  5,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina;  District  No.  6,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  District  No.  7, 
Indiana  and  Michigan;  District  No.  8,  Illinois;  District  No.  9, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi;  District  No.  10,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Florida;  District  No.  11,  Louisiana  and  Texas;  Dis- 
trict No.  12,  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  District  No.  13,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa;  District  No.  14,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma;  District  No.  15,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico;  District  No.  16,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota;  and  three 
members  at  large,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  come  from 
any  one  of  the  16  districts. 

ARTICLE  VI.  State  Boards  of  Trustees 

There  shall  be  a Board  of  Trustees  for  each  State  League. 
Each  such  Board  shall  be  representative  of  the  church  bodies  and 
other  organizations  in  the  state  co-operating  in  the  League,  and 
shall  be  elected  annually  or  bi-ennially  by  such  method  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  state  convention  or  State  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VII.  Headquarters  Committee. 

There  shall  be  a Headquarters  Committee  for  rich  State 
League  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  members,  si  f whom, 
shall  be  elected  annually  or  bi-ennially  by  the  State  ^.oard  of 

rT,T'n  ctppt? 

ARTICLE  VIII.  Conventions. 

Conventions  of  this  League  shall  be  held  bi-ennially.  he  time 
and  place  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  By  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  special  conventions  may 
be  called.  All  persons  shall  be  recognized  as  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention who  are  appointed  by  local  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
Gideons,  Young  People’s  Societies,  temperance  organizations,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  district  or  annual  associations,  synods 
or  conventions  of  a religious  body,  or  by  any  state  Board  of 
Trustees  or  state  Headquarters  Committee,  or  any  other  organi- 
zation cooperating  with  the  State  League. 

ARTICLE  IX.  Amendments 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  made  at  any  bi-ennial 
meeting  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  present  and  voting,  upon  recommendation  of  a two- 
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thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
recommendation,  by  a three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  present  and  voting.  Final  vote  upon  any  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  not  be  taken  within  24  hours  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  the  board. 

ARTICLE  X. 

This  Constitution  shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  June  1,  1914. 


By-Laws  of  The  Anti-Saloon  League 


The  General  Superintendent 

1.  The  general  superintendent  shall  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  League,  and  the  superintendency 
of  its  activities  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

The  Secretary 

2.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  convention  and  the  Board  of  Directors  and  publish 
the  same  when  authorized  for  sale  and  distribution,  and  shall 
issue  notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  perform 
such  other  work  as  properly  pertains  to  the  office. 

The  Manager  of  Publishing  Interests 

3.  The  general  manager  of  publishing  interests  shall  have 
supervision  over  the  League’s  publishing  interests,  including  the 
business  management  of  the  American  Issue  Publishing  Company 
and  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  League  publications.  He  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  and  responsible  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  through  it  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Financial  Secretary 

4.  The  financial  secretary  shall  supervise  the  work  of  secur- 
ing funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  League,  including  the  col- 
lection of  the  percentage  due  the  national  treasury  from  the  State 
Leagues.  He  shall  not  conduct  a financial  campaign  in  any  state 
without  an  arrangement  made  between  the  Executive  Committee 
and  state  superintendent  and  Headquarters  Committee  of  the 
State  League.  He  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  and  responsible 
to  the  general  superintendent  and  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
through  them  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Legislative  Superintendent 

5.  The  legislative  superintendent  shall  represent  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  in  the  effort  to  secure  improved  temperance  legis- 
lation by  Congress  with  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  superintendent  and  the  Executive  Committee.  When 
not  engaged  in  such  work,  he  shall  give  his  time  in  work  for  the 
League  under  the  direction  of  the  general  superintendent  and  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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The  Assistant  Genera!  Superintendent 

6.  The  assistant  general  superintendent  shall  give  his  time 
in  work  for  the  League  under  the  direction  of  the  general  super- 
intendent and  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Associate  General  Superintendent 

7.  The  associate  general  superintendent  shall  give  his  time 
to  the  work  of  securing  funds  for  the  League,  and  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Lincoln-Lee  Legion,  with  the  counsel  and 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  general  superintendent  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  When  not  engaged  in  such  work,  he  shall  give 
his  time  in  work  for  the  League  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
superintendent  and  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Attorney 

8.  The  attorney  shall  represent  the  League  in  legal  matters 
and  in  the  general  law  enforcement  department  of  the  League 
work  with  the  counsel  and  under  the  direction  of  the  general  su- 
perintendent and  the  Executive  Committee.  When  not  engaged 
in  such  work  he  shall  give  his  time  in  work  for  the  League  under 
the  direction  of  the  general  superintendent  and  the  Executive 
Committee. 

State  Superintendents 

9.  Each  superintendent  of  a State  League  shall  superintend 
the  work  of  the  League  in  that  state  under  the  direction  of  the 
Headquarters  Committee  in  harmony  with  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  general  superintendent.  He 
shall  counsel  with  the  state  Headquarters  Committee  and  shall 
execute  the  policies  and  plans  initiated  or  determined  by  the  state 
Board  of  Trustees  in  harmony  with  the  policies  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  of  America. 

Each  state  superintendent  shall  make  a report  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  all  contributions,  receipts  and  disbursements, 
together  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  his 
state  League  by  the  15th  of  each  month,  provided  that  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  funds  raised  in  any  state  by  the 
National  League. 

Financial  Assessments 

10.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  determine  questions  of 
policy  or  procedure,  shall  investigate  the  financial  condition  of  the 
League  and  shall  make  such  assessments  upon  the  State  Leagues 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  National  League, 
always  in  consultation  with  and  as  far  as  possible  in  agreement 
with  the  State  Leagues.  In  making  the  assessment  in  each  case 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  take  into  account:  (1)  The  annual 
income  of  the  State  League;  (2)  The  financial  resources  of  the 
state;  (3)  The  necessary  demands  for  what  is  considered  as  pe- 
culiarly State  League  work;  (4)  The  salary  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent and  the  salaries  of  the  other  employees  of  the  State 
League;  (5)  Any  special  item  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Exe- 
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cutive  Committee  should  have  an  effect  upon  the  assessment  on 
any  state.  Provided,  however,  that  the  assessment  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  income  of  any 
State  League,  and  provided  also,  that  the  assessment  shall  not 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  income  of  any  State  League, 
except  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Headquarters  Committee  of  the  State  League.  The 
amounts  yielded  by  these  assessments  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
several  state  Leagues  shall  be  paid  into  the  national  treasury,  on 
or  before  the  15th  of  each  month,  with  the  understanding  that  in 
such  income  there  shall  not  be  included  any  funds  raised  in  any 
state  by  the  National  League. 

The  Board  of  Directors 

11.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
of  each  convention.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  upon  the  written  request  of  not 
less  than  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  from  each  of 
seven  states.  Thirty  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Notices  of  called  meetings  must  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  at  least  30  days  before  the  meeting  is  held.  All 
officers  of  the  League  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
who  are  not  regularly  elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in  the  meetings  of  the  board, 
but  without  vote.  The  members  of  the  board  representing  each 
state  League  shall  be  elected  by  the  state  by  such  methods  as  it 
may  deem  best. 

Trustees  of  Publishing  Company 

12.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  the  trustees  who  shall 
hold  in  trust  the  stock  of  the  corporate  body  known  as  The 
American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  which  was  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  conduct  the  League’s  publishing 
business,  said  trustees  to  be  five  in  number  and  to  hold  office  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  Such  trustees  shall 
hold  all  property,  real  and  personal,  pertaining  to  the  national 
printing  plant,  now  located  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  as  trustees  for 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  and  shall  not  as  such  trustees 
or  directors  receive  any  salary  or  any  profit  whatsoever  from  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  and  neither  the  board,  as  a whole,  nor  any 
member  of  the  same,  shall  have  power  to  convey  any  right,  title 
or  interest  in  said  plant  to  any  person  or  persons  other  than  their 
successors  elected  by  the  national  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  a vote  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  at  a 
regular  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee 

13.  The  Executive  Committee,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
whose  members  shall  be  salaried  officials  or  employees  of  the 
League,  either  state  or  national,  shall  act  in  all  matters  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  during  the  interim  between  meetings  of  the 
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board ; shall  meet  "as  often  as  twice  a year,  their  necessary  ex- 
penses in  attending  such  meetings  to  be  paid  by  the.  League; 
shall  direct  and  control  the  movement  and  expenditures  of  the 
general  superintendent  and  other  active  officers  of  the  League; 
shall  provide  such  assistance  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work;  shall  prepare  a budget  of  the 
probable  expenses  of  the  several  departments  of  the  League,  and 
report  the  same,  together  with  a digest  of  its  work  and  proceed- 
ings, to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  guidance;  shall  fix  the 
salary  of  all  active  officers  of  the  League,  including  those  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  Leagues,  and  shall  also  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  League  and  in  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  interim  between  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Each  state  superintendent  shall  make  a re- 
port to  the  general  superintendent  of  all  contributions,  receipts 
and  disbursements,  together  with  an  exact  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  his  State  League  once  each  month.  Provided, 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  funds  raised  in  any  state 
by  the  National  League. 

Powers  of  State  Boards 

14.  The  state  Board  of  Trustees  for  any  State  League  shall 
determine  questions  of  policy  or  procedure  for  the  work  in  that 
State  League  in  harmony  with  the  policies  and  plans  of  the  na- 
tional Board  of  Directors.  It  shall  elect  the  state  Headquarters 
Committee  and  the  members  of  the  national  Board  of  Directors 
allotted  to  that  state  by  the  constitution  of  the  Auti- Saloon 
League  of  America.  The  word  “state”  shall  include  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 
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Constitution  of  the  World  League 
Against  Alcoholism 

ARTICLE  1.  Name. 

The  name  of  this  League  is  the  World  League  Against 
Alcoholism. 

ARTICLE  2.  Object. 

The  object  of  this  League  is  to  attain,  by  the  means  of  educa- 
tion and  legislation,  the  total  suppression  throughout  the  world 
of  alcoholism,  which  is  the  poisoning  of  body,  germ-plasm,  mind, 
conduct  and  society,  produced  by  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  League  pledges  itself  to  avoid  affiliation  with 
any  political  party  as  such,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  of  public  policy,  not  directly  and  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages. 

ARTICLE  3.  Membership 

The  membership  of  this  League  is  open  to  organizations 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  objects,  which  are  national  in  the 
scope  of  their  operation  and  which  in  their  international  activi- 
ties shall  work  through  this  League  or  in  cooperation  with  this 
League.  Such  organizations  whose  officers  or  accredited  repre- 
sentatives are  signatories  to  this  constitution  shall  be  considered 
active  members  of  this  League  when  the  action  of  their  officers 
or  accredited  representatives  in  signing  this  document  has  been 
officially  ratified  by  the  proper  authorities  of  such  organizations. 
Other  similar  organizations  may  be  added  to  the  membership  of 
the  League  from  time  to  time  by  a three-fourths  vote  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  League,  or  of  the  Permanent  International 
Committee,  to  extend  an  invitation  to  such  organizations  eligible 
under  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

The  Permanent  International  Committee  shall  have  the  right 
to  admit  individuals  as  associate  members  of  the  League,  but 
such  associate  members  shall  not  be  represented  in  the  General 
Council  or  Permanent  International  Committee. 

ARTICLE  4.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  League  shall  be:  Five  Joint  Presidents, 
a Vice-President  for  each  country  represented  in  the  membership 
of  this  League,  a Treasurer  and  a General  Secretary,  each  of 
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whom  shall  be  chosen  for  a term  of  three  years  and  shall  be 
elected  by  the  General  Council  upon  the  nomination  of  the 
Permanent  International  Committee. 

ARTICLE  5.  General  Council. 

There  shall  be  a General  Council  composed  of  one  or  more 
members  as  specified  by  the  Council,  from  each  organization 
holding  membership  in  the  League,  chosen  by  such  method  as 
may  be  determined  by  said  organization,  and  additional  members 
elected  by  the  Council,  but  the  number  of  additional  members 
thus  chosen  or  the  members  from  any  one  organization  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  6.  Permanent  International  Committee. 

There  shall  be  a Permanent  International  Committee  con- 
sisting of  (1)  the  officers,  (2)  one  member  from  each  organiza- 
tion holding  membership  in  the  League.  Each  member  shall 
be  elected  for  three  years  by  the  organization  which  he  repre- 
sents on  the  committee  by  such  method  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  said  organization,  and  each  member  shall  hold  office  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  his  election  duly 
certified  to  the  Permanent  International  Committee.  (3)  Addi- 
tional members  elected  by  the  Permanent  International  Com- 
mittee, but  the  number  of  additional  members  thus  chosen  shall, 
not  at  any  time  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  7.  Executive  Committee. 

There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the 
Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  General  Secretary,  and  not  fewer  than 
seven  nor  more  than  thirty-five  members  elected  annually  by  the 
Permanent  International  Committee. 

ARTICLE  8.  Finance. 

The  League  shall  be  supported  by  assessments  to  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  between  the  Permanent  International  Com- 
mittee and  each  member  of  the  League.  The  Permanent 
International  Committee  shall  devise  ways  and  means  for  the 
securing  of  additional  financial  support  to  meet  special  demands. 

ARTICLE  9.  Conventions 

Conventions  of  this  League  shall  be  held  once  in  every 
three  years,  the  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  at  least  twelve  months 
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beforehand  by  the  Permanent  International  Committee.  By  a 
two-thirds  vote,  special  conventions  may  be  called  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee. 

ARTICLE  10.  By-Laws. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  adopt  such  by-laws  as  it  may 
find  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  League. 

ARTICLE  11.  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  General  Council  by  a two-thirds  vote 
gf  the  members  present  and  voting,  providing  the  amendment 
has  been  recommended  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  Permanent 
International  Committee;  or  in  the  absence  of  such  recommenda- 
tion, by  a three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting.. 
The  final  vote  upon  any  proposed  amendment  shall  not  be  taken 
within  six  hours  after  the  amendment  shall  have  been  presented 
to  the  Council. 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States 


We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist 
of  a Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 

of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a Representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years 
a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected, 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  service  for  a term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual 
enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative,  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massa- 
chusetts, 8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Con- 
necticut, 5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Dela- 
ware, 1;  Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  19;  North  Carolina,  5;  Scuth 
Carolina,  5;  and  Georgia,  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5... The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  [See  Article  XVII,  Amendments.]  1.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
state,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 


See  Article  XIV.  Amendments. 
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2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third 
class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may 
be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  apoointment 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Presi- 
dent' of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also 
a President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
or  wrhen  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 

States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and 
enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States: 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  nnd  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  1.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 

tions for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
state  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places 
of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  un- 
less they  shall  by  law  appoint  a different  day. 

Sec.  5.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 

returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a quorum  to  do  business;  but  a smaller  num- 
ber mav  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  an'd  may  be  authorized  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
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punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  expel  a member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same;  excepting  such  parts  as 
may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 

a compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in 
all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representatives  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or 
the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  7.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 

the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections, 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  obiections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered; 
and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a law. 
But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  anv  bdl  shall  not  be  returned  bv  the 
President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it.  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment 
prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary 
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(except  on  a question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him, 
shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a bill. 

Sec.  8.  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  therof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 
fights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
:he  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a longer  term  than  two  years. 

.13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
and  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
n the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  re- 
spectively the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
Dver  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 
:ession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  be- 
come the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection 
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of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  needful 
buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 

as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  a tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in 
proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another, 
nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  oife  state  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. 
And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  10.  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance 

or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder, 
ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  olbigation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
ports or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or 
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with  a foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II 

Section  1.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature therof  may  direct,  a number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  state  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative 
or  person  holding  office  of  trust  or  prolit  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they 
shall  make  a list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  vote_s  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President:  and  if  no  person  have  a ma- 
jority, then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall 
in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote.  A quorum,  for  this  purpose,  shall 
consist  of  a member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice. 
In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice 
President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice  President.]* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which 
day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a natural  born  citizen,  or  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  per- 
son be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 


*This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII,  Amendments. 
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age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a resident  within 
the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices a compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution'  of 
the  United  States.” 

Sec.  2.  1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 

the  Armv  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  granting 
commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Cogress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient; he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive 
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ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach- 
ment for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their  services  a compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 

law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states,  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a state  shall  be  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where 
the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  state  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 

only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punisment 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  at- 
tained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  preceedings  of  every 
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other  state.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 

privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another 
state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 

into  this  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this 
Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in 
this  Union  a republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  -of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion, or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states,  shall  call  a convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments, which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against 
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j the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confedera- 

! tion. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every 
state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution, but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to 
be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital  or  other  in- 
famous crime  unless  on  a presentment  or  indictment  of  a grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense 
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to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled 
in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, and  no  fact  tried  by  a jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 
ARTICLE  XII. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President; 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the 
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President  of  the  Seriate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote;  a quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and 
a majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  And 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice 
President,  if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice  President;  a quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  Xm. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  therof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
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of  a state,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  state,  being  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion, which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
state. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  holding  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
state,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a member 
of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  state,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress 
may,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disa- 
bility. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurection 
and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancination  of  any  slave;  but  all 
such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate 
legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  states,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  state,  elected  by  the  peonle  thereof,  for 
six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in 
each  sfate  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  anv  state 
in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such  state  shall  issue 
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writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided,  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  any  state  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make 
temporary  appointment  until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by 
election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect 
the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes 
valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  with- 
in, the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution, 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the 
States  by  the  Congress. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

1.  The  rierht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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THE  SIXTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS 

Terms  of  Representatives  begin  March  4,  1923,  and  end  March  4,  1925.  Terms  of  Senators  end 
on  March  4 of  the  year  preceding  name. 

SENATE 


President. 


Terms 

Expire  Senators  P.  O.  Address 

ALABAMA 

1927..  0.car  W.  Underwood,  D .. Birmingham 

1925..  J.  Thos.  Heflin,  D Lafayette 

ARIZONA 

1929..  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  D Prescott 

1927..  Ralph  H.  Cameron,  R Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

1927..  Thad.  H.  Caraway,  D Jonesboro 

1925— Joe  T.  Robinson,  D Lonoke 


CALIFORNIA 


1929..  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  R — San  Francisco 

1927. . 5am’l  M.  Shortridge,  R... Menlo  Park 

COLORADO 

1927.. 5.m’l  D.  Nicholson,  R Leadville 

1925..  L.  C.  Phipps,  R Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

1929..  George  P.  McLean,  R Simsbury 

1927..  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R...New  London 

DELAWARE 

1929..  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  D Wilmington 

1925..  L.  H.  Ball,  R Marshallton 

FLORIDA 

1929..  Park  Trammell,  D Lakeland 

1927..  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D. . .Jacksonville 

GEORGIA 

1927. /Walter  F.  George,  D Atlanta 

1925. .  W.  J.  Harris,  D Cedartown 

IDAHO 

1927..  Frank  R.  Gooding,  R Gooding 

1925.  .William  E.  Borah,  R Boise 

ILLINOIS 

1927..  Wm.  B.  McKinley,  R Champaign 

1925.. Medill  McCormick,  R Chicago 

INDIANA 

1929.  .Sam’l  M.  Ralston,  D Indianapolis 

1927..  James  E.  Watson,  R Rushville 

IOWA 

1927..  Albert  B.  Cummins,  R Des  Moines 

1925..  5.ith  W.  Brookhart,  R...Des  Moines 

KANSAS 

1927.  .Charles  Curtis,  R Topeka 

1925.  .Arthur  Capper,  R Topeka 

KENTUCKY 

1927.  .Rich  P.  Ernst,  R Covington 

1925.  .A.  O.  Stanley,  D Henderson 


LOUISIANA 

1927..  Edwin  S.  Broussard,  D. . .New  Iberia 

1925..  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  D L.  Providence 

MAINE 

1929.  .Frederick  Hale,  R Portland 

1925..  Bert  M.  Fernald,  R West  Poland 

MARYLAND 

1929..  William  C.  Bruce,  D Baltimore 

1927..  0.  E.  Weller,  R Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1929..  Henry  C.  Lodge,  R Nahant 

1925,  tD.  J.  Walsh,  D,. Fitchburg 


Calvin  Coolidge,  R.,  of  Mass. 

Terms 

Expire  Senators  P.  O.  Address 

MICHIGAN 

1929.  .Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  D.Big  Rapids 

1925..  James  C.  Couzens,  R Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

1929.  .HendrikShipstead,Fm.  -Lb  .Minneapolis 

1925.  .Knute  Nelson,  R Alexandria 

MISSISSIPPI 

1929..  Hubert  D.  Stephens,  D. . .New  Albany 

1925..  Pat  Harrison,  D Gulfport 

MISSOURI 

1929..  James  A.  Reed,  D Kansas  City 

1927..  5.  P Spencer,  R St.  Louis 

MONTANA 

1929..  B.  K.  Wheeler,  D Butte 

1925..  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D Helena 

NEBRASKA 

1929..  Ralph  B.  Howell,  R Omaha 

1925..  George  W.  Norris,  R McCook 

NEVADA 

1929..  Key  Pittman,  D Tonopah 

1927..  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  R Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
1925.  .Henry  W.  Keyes,  R Haverhill 

1927..  George  II.  Moses,  R Concord 

NEW  JERSEY 

1929..  Edward  I.  Edwards,  D Jersey  City 

1925..  Walter  E Edge,  R Atlantic  City 

NEW  MEXICO 

1929.  .Andrieus  A.  Jones,  D E.  Las  Vegas 

1925..  Holm  O.  Bursum,  R Socorro 

NEW  YORK 

1929..  Royal  S.  Copeland,  D — New  York  Cy. 

1925. . Jas.  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R.Groveland 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1927..  Lee  S.  Overman,  D Salisbury 

1925. . Furnifold  McL.  Simmons,D.  Newbern 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1929..  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  R Hoople 

1927..  E.  F.  Ladd,  R Fargo 

OHIO 

1929..  51.eon  D.  Fess,  R Yellow  Springs 

1927..  Frank  B.  Willis,  R Delaware 

OKLAHOMA 

1927..  J.  W.  Harreld,  R Oklahoma  City 

1925..  Robt.  L.  Owen,  D Muskogee 

OREGON 

1927..  Robt.  N.  Stanfield,  R. .. .Portland 

1925.  .Charles  L.  McNary,  R Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

1929..  David  A.  Reed,  R Pittsburgh 

1927..  George  W.  Pepper,  R Philadelphia 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1929..  Peter  G.  Gerry,  D Warwick 

1925.  .LeBaron  B.  Colt,  R Bristol 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
1927.  .Ellison  D.  Smith,  D Florence 

1925..  Nath.  B,  Dial,  D Laurens 
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Expire  Senators  P.  O.  Address 

Terms 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1927..  Peter  Norbeck,  R Redfleld 

1925..  Thomas  Sterling,  R Vermilion 

TENNESSEE 

1929.  .Kenneth  D.  McKellar,  D. Memphis 

1925..  John  K.  Shields,  D Knoxville 

TEXAS 

1929..  Earle  B.  Mayfield,  D Austin 

1925.  .Morris  Sheppard,  D Texarkana 

UTAH 

1929..  Wm.  H.  King,  D Salt  Lake  City 

1927.  .Reed  Smoot,  R Provo 

VERMONT 

1929..  Frank  L.  Greene,  R St.  Albans 

1927. .  Wm.  P.  Dillingham,  R. . .Montpelier 


Terms 

Expire  Senators  P.  O.  Address 

VIRGINIA 

1929..  Claude  A.  Swanson,  D — Chatham 

1925.  .Carter  Glass,  D Lynchburg 

WASHINGTON 

1929..  C.  C.  Dill,  D Spokane 

1927..  Wesley  L.  Jones,  R Seattle 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1929..  M.  M.  Neely,  D Fairmont 

1925..  Davis  Elkins,  R Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

1929..  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  R. Madison 

1927..  1.vine  L.  Lenroot,  R Superior 

WYOMING 

1929..  John  B.  Kendrick,  D Sheridan 

1925.  .Francis  E.  Warren,  R — Cheyenne 


The  whole  number  of  Senators  is  96.  Republicans,  53;  Democrats,  42;  Farmer-Labor,  1.  Sen- 
ator Truman  H.  Newberry,  Rep.,  of  Michigan,  whose  term  would  have  expired  on  March  4,  1925, 
resigned  on  Nov.  19,  1922. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

1 John  McDuffie D.  .Monroeville 

2 John  R.  Tyson D.  .Montgomery 

3 Henry  B.  Steagall D.. Ozark 

4 Lamar  Jeffers D.. Anniston 

5 William  B.  Bowling.... D.. Lafayette 

6 William  B.  Oliver D.  .Tuscaloosa 

7 M.  C.  Allgood D.  .Allgood 

8 Edward  B.  Almon D..Tuscumbia 

9 *George  Huddleston D.  .Birmingham 

10  William  B.  Bankhead.  .D.  .Jasper 

ARIZONA 
At  Large 

Carl  Hayden D.. Phoenix 

ARKANSAS 

1 William  J.  Driver D.. Osceola 

2 William  A.  Oldfield. ..  .D.  .Batesville 

3 John  N.  Tillman D.  .Fayetteville 

4 Otis  Wingo D..De  Queen 

5 Heartsill  Ragon D.  .Clarksville 

6 L.  E.  Sawyer D..Hot  Springs 

7 Tilman  B.  Parks D..Hcpe 

CALIFORNIA 

1 Clarence  F.  Lea D.. Santa  Rosa 

2 John  E.  Raker D..Alturas 

3 Charles  F.  Curry R.  .Sacramento 

4 Julius  Kahn R..San  Francisco 

6 James  H.  MacLafferty.  .R.  .Oakland 

7 Henry  E.  Barbour R.. Fresno 

8 Arthur  M.  Free R..San  Jose 

9 Walter  F.  Lineberger . . .R.  .Long  Beach 

10  Henry  Z.  Osborne R..Los  Angeles 

11  Philip  D.  Swing R..E1  Centro 

COLORADO 

1 William  N.  Vaile R.  .Denver 

2 Charles  B.  Timberlake.  .R.  .Sterling 

3 Guy  U.  Hardy R.. Canon  City 

4 Edward  T.  Taiylor D.  .Glen wood  Springs 

CONNECTICUT 

1 E.  Hart  Fenn R.  .Wethersfield 

2 Richard  P.  Freeman R..New  London 

3 John  Q.  Tilson R.  .New  Haven 

4 Schuyler  Merritt R.. Stamford 

5 Patrick  B.  O’Sullivan  . .D.  .Derby 


DELAWARE 
At  Large 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

William  H Boyce D.. Dover 

FLORIDA 

1 Herbert  J.  Drane D.. Lakeland 

2 Frank  Clark D. .Gainesville 

3 John  H.  Smithwick D.. Pensacola 

4 William  J.  Sears D.. Kissimmee 

GEORGIA 

1 R.  Lee  Moore D.  .Statesboro 

2 Frank  Park D.. Sylvester 

3 Charles  R.  Crisp D..Americus 

4 William  C.  Weight D.. Newman 

5 William  D.  Upshaw D.. Atlanta 

6 James  W.  Wise D.  .Fayetteville 

7 Gordon  Lee D.  .Chickamauga 

8 Charles  H.  Brand D.. Athens 

9 Thomas  M.  Bell D.  .Gainesville 

10  Carl  Vinson D.  .Milledgeville 

11  William  C.  Lankford. . .D.  .Douglas 

12  William  W.  Larsen D.. Dublin 

IDAHO 

1 Burton  L.  French R.. Moscow 

2 Addison  T.  Smith R..Twin  Falls 

ILLINOIS 

1 Martin  B.  Madden R.. Chicago  T 

2 Vacant  

3 Elliott  W.  Sproul R. . Chicago 

4 John  W.  Rainey D.. Chicago 

5 Adolph  J.  Sabath D.. Chicago 

6 James  R.  Buckley D.. Chicago 

7 M.  Alfred  Michaelson. . .R.  .Chicago 

8 Stanley  H.  Kunz D.. Chicago 

9 Fred  A.  Britten R.. Chicago 

10  Carl  R.  Chindblom R.. Chicago 

11  Frank  R.  Reid R.  .Aurora 

12  Charles  E.  Fuller R..Belvidere 

13  John  C.  McKenzie R.. Elizabeth 

14  William  J.  Graham R..Aledo 

15  Edward  J.  King R.. Galesburg 

16  William  E.  Hull R.. Peoria 

17  Frank  H.  Funk R. .Bloomington 

18  W’illiam  P.  Holaday R.  .Georgetown 

19  Allen  F.  Moore R.  .Monticello 

20  Henry  T.  Rainey D.  .Carrollton 

21  J.  Earle  Major D.. Hillsboro 
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uist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

22  Edward  E.  Miller II.. East  St.  Louis 

23  William  W.  Arnold D.. Robinson 

24  Thomas  S.  Williams R.  .Louisville 

25  Edward  E.  Denison R.. Marion 

At  Large 

Richard  Yates R.  .Springfield 

Henry  R.  Rathbone R.  .Kenilworth 

INDIANA 

1 William  E.  Wilson D.  .Evansville 

2 Arthur  H.  Greenwood . . .D.  .Washington 

3 John  W.  Ewing D.. New  Albany 

4 Harry  C.  Canfield D.  .Batesville 

V5  Everett  Sanders R.. Terre  Haute 

6 Richard  N Elliott R.  .Connersville 

7 Merrill  Moores R.  .Indianapolis 

8 Albert  H.  Vestal. R.  .Anderson 

9 Fred  S.  Purnell R.  .Attica 

10  William  R.  Wood R.. Lafayette 

11  Samuel  E.  Cook D.  .Huntington 

12  Louis  W.  Fairfield R.  .Angola 

13  Andrew  J.  Hickey R.  .Laporte 

IOWA 

1 William  F.  Kopp R.. Mount  Pleasant 

2 Harry  E.  Hull R.  .Williamsburg 

3 T.  J.  B.  Robinson R.  .Hampton 

4 Gilbert  N.  Haugen R..Northwood 

5 Cyrenus  Cole R.  .Cedar  Rapids 

6 C.  William  Ramseyer..  .R.  .Bloomfield 

7 Cassius  C.  Dowell R..Des  Moines 

8 Horace  M.  Towner R.  .Corning 

9 William  R.  Green R. . Audubon 

10  L.  J.  Dickinson R. . Algona 

11  William  D.  Boies. R.  .Sheldon 

KANSAS 

1 Daniel  R.  Anthony,  Jr.  .R.  .Leavenworth 

2 Edward  C.  Little R.  .Kansas  City 

3 W.  H.  Sproul.... R.. Sedan 

4 Homer  Hoch R.  .Marion 

5 James  G.  Strong ...R..Blue  Rapids 

* 6 Hayes  B.  White .R. .Mankato 

7 J.  N.  Tincher R.. Medicine  Lodge 

8 William  A.  Ayres D.  .Wichita 

KENTUCKY 

1 Alben  W.  Barkley. D.  .Paducah 

2 David  H.  Kincheloe.  ...D.  .Madisonville 

3 Robert  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.  .1).  .Central  City 

4 Ben  Johnson D..Bardstown 

5 Maurice  H.  Thatcher. . .R.  .Louisville 

6 Arthur  B.  Rouse.... — D. .Burlington 

7 James  C.  Cantrill D.  .Georgetown 

8 Ralph  Gilbert. D.  .Shelby ville 

9 William  J.  Fields D.. Olive  Hill 

10  John  W.  Langley .R.  .Pikeville 

11  John  M.  Robsion R. . Barbourville 

LOUISIANA 

1 Janies  O’Connor  D..New  Orleans 

2 H.  Garland  Dupre D..New  Orleans 

3 Whitemell  P.  Martin  . . .D.  .Thibodaux 

4 John  N.  Sandlin D..Minden 

5 Riley  J.  Wilson D.  .Harrisonburg 

6 George  K.  Favrot D.. Baton  Rouge 

7 Ladislas  Lazaro D.  .Washington 

8 James  B.  Aswell D.  .Natchitoches 

MAINE 

1 Carroll  L.  Beedy R.  .Portland 

2 Wallace  H.  White,  Jr.. .R. .Lewiston 

3 John  E.  Nelson R.. Augusta 

4 Ira  G.  Hersey R..Houlton 

MARYLAND 

1 T.  Alan  Goldsborough . .D.  .Denton 

2 Millard  E.  Tydings D.. Havre  de  Grace 

3 John  Philip  Hill R.  .Baltimore 

4 J.  Charles  Linthicum. . .D.  .Baltimore 

5 Sydney  E.  Mudd R..La  Plata 

6 Frederick  N.  Zihlma.n.  .R.  .Cumberland 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

1 Allen  T.  Treadway R.  .Stockbridge 

2 Frederick  H.  Gillett R.  .Springfield 

3 Calvin  D.  Paige R.  .Southbridge 

4 Samuel  E.  Winslow R.. Worcester 

5 John  Jacob  Rogers R.  .Lowell 

6 A.  Platt  Andrew II.  .Gloucester 

7 William  P.  Connery,  Jr. D.  .Lynn 

8 Frederick  W.  Ballinger. R.  .Cambridge 

9 Charles  L.  Underhill II.  .Somerville 

10  Peter  F.  Tague D.. Boston 

11  Geo.  Holden  Tinkham.  .R.  .Boston 

12  James  A.  Gallivan D.. Boston 

13  Robert  Luce... R.. Waltham 

14  Louis  A.  Frothingham.  .R.  .Easton 

15  William  S.  Greene R..Fall  River 

16  Charles  L.  Gifford R.  .Barnstable 

MICHIGAN 

1 Robert  H.  Clancy D.. Detroit 

2 Earl  C.  Michener R.  .Adrian 

3 J.  M.  C.  Smith R.  .Charlotte 

4 John  C.  Ketcham R.. Hastings 

5 Carl  E.  Mapes R.. Grand  Rapids 

6 Grant  M.  Hudson . . . — R.  .East  Lansing 

7 Louis  C.  Cramton R.  .Lapeer 

8 Bird  J.  Vincent ..R. .Saginaw 

9 James  C.  McLaughlin..  .R.  .Muskegon 

10  Roy  O.  Woodruff  ...  — R.  .Bay  City 

11  Frank  D.  Scott R.  .Alpena 

12  W.  Frank  James R.  .Hancock 

13  Clarence  J.  McLeod.  . . .R.  .Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

1 Sydney  Anderson R..Lanesboro 

2 Frank  Clague R.  .Redwood  Falls 

3 Charles  R.  Davis R.  .St.  Peter 

4 Oscar  E.  Keller. R.  .St.  Paul 

5 Walter  H.  Newton R.  .Minneapolis 

6 Harold  Knutson R.  .St.  Cloud 

7 O.  J.  Kvale — Ind. Benson 

8 Oscar  J.  Larson R.. Duluth 

9 Knud  Wefald F.-L. Hawley 

10  Thomas  D.  SchalL R.  .Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

1 John  E.  Rankin D,. Tupelo 

2 B(ill)  G.  Lowrey D.  .Blue  Mountain 

3 Benj.  G.  Humphreys — D. .Greenville 

4 Jeff  Busby D.  .Houston 

5 Ross  A.  Collins D..Meredian 

6 T.  Weber  Wilson D.  .Laurel 

7 Percy  E.  Quin D..McComb  City 

8 James  W.  Collier D.  .Vicksburg 

MISSOURI 


1 

M.  A.  Romjue 

. .D.  .Macon 

2 

Ralph  F.  Lozier 

. .D.  .Carrollton 

3 

Jacob  L.  Milligan 

. D.  .Richmond 

4 

Charles  L.  Faust..... 

. .R. .St.  Joseph 

5 

Henry  L.  Jost 

..D.. Kansas  City 

6 

C.  C.  Dickinson 

. .D.  .Clinton 

7 

Samuel  C.  Major 

..D..  Fayette 

8 

Sidney  C.  Roach...... 

. R.  .Linn  Creek 

9 

Clarence  Cannon 

. .D..Troy 

10 

Cleveland  A.  Newton . 

. . R. . St.  Louis 

11 

Harry  B.  Hawes 

. .D..St.  Louis 

12 

Leonidas  C.  Dyer 

. .R..St.  Louis 

13 

J.  Scott  Wolff 

. .D.  .Festus 

14 

James  F.  Fulbright... 

. .D.. Doniphan 

15 

Joe  J.  Manlove 

. .R.  .Joplin 

16 

Thomas  L.  Rubey 

. .D..  Lebanon 

MONTANA 

1 

John  M.  Evans 

. .D.  .Missoula 

2 

Scott  Leavitt 

..R.  . Great  Falls 

NEBRASKA 

1 

John  H.  Morehead 

. D.  .Falls  City 

2 

W.  G.  Sears 

. .R.  .Omaha 

3 

Edgar  Howard 

. .D.  .Columbus 

4 

Melvin  O.  McLaughlin  .R.  .York 

5 

A.  C.  Shallenberger... 

. .D..Alma 

6 

Robert  G.  Simmons . . . 

. R.  .Scottsbluff 
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NEVADA 
At  Large 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 
Charles  F.  Richards — D..Reno 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1 William  N.  Rogers D..Sanbornville 

2 Edward  H.  Wason R.  .Nashua 

NEW  JERSEY 

1 F.  F.  Patterson,  Jr R.. Camden 

2 Isaac  Bacharach R.  .Atlantic  City 

3 Elmer  H.  Geran D..Matawan 

4 Charles  Browne D.. Princeton 

5 Ernest  R.  Ackerman R.  .Plainfield 

6 Randolph  Perkins R.  .Woodcliff  Lake 

7 George  N.  Seger R.  .Passaic 

8 Frank  J.  McNulty D.. Newark 

9 Daniel  F.  Minahan D.. Orange 

10  Frederick  R.  Lehlbach.  .R.  .Newark 

11  John  J.  Eagan D..Weehawken 

12  Charles  F.  X.  O’Brien.  .D.  .Jersey  City 

NEW  MEXICO 
At  Large 

John  Morrow D.. Raton 

NEW  YORK 

1 Robert  L.  Bacon R..Westbury 

2 John  J.  Kindred D.  .Astoria 

3 George  W.  Lindsay D.. Brooklyn 

4 Thomas  H.  Cullen D.. Brooklyn 

5 Loring  M.  Black,  Jr — D.. Brooklyn 

6 Charles  I.  Stengle D.. Brooklyn 

7 John  F.  Quayle D.. Brooklyn 

8 William  E.  Cleary D.. Brooklyn 

9 David  J.  O’Connell D.. Brooklyn 

10  Emanuel  Celler D.. Brooklyn 

11  Daniel  J.  Riordan D..New  York  City 

12  Samuel  Dickstein D..New  York  City 

13  Chris.  D.  Sullivan D..New  York  City 

14  Nathan  D.  Perlman R..New  York  City 

15  John  J.  Boylan D..New  York  City 

16  W.  Bourke  Cockran D..New  York  City 

17  Ogden  L.  Mills R.  .New  York  City 

18  John  F.  Carew D..New  York  City 

19  Vacant  New  York  City 

20  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia.R.  .New  York  City 

21  Royal  H.  Weller D..New  York  City 

22  Anthony  J.  Griffin D..New  York  City 

23  Frank  Oliver D.. Bronx 

24  James  V.  Ganly D.. Bronx 

25  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright.R. .Rye 

26  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr R.. Garrison 

27  Charles  B.  Ward R.  .Debruce 

28  Parker  Corning D.. Bethlehem 

29  James  S.  Parker R..  Salem 

30  Frank  Crowther R.. Schenectady 

31  Bertrand  H.  Snell R.  .Potsdam 

32  Luther  W.  Mott R.. Oswego 

33  Homer  P.  Snyder R.. Little  Falls 

34  John  D.  Clarke R.  .Fraser 

35  Walter  W.  Magee R. .Syracuse 

36  John  Taber R.  .Auburn 

37  Gale  H.  Stalker R.. Elmira 

38  Meyer  Jacobstein D.  .Rochester 

39  Archie  D.  Sanders R.. Stafford 

40  S.  Wallace  Dempsey R.  .Lockport 

41  Clarence  MacGregor R.  .Buffalo 

42  James  M.  Mead D.. Buffalo 

43  Daniel  A.  Reed R.  .Dunkirk 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1 Hallett  S.  Ward D.  .Washington 

2 Claude  Kitchin D.. Scotland  Neck 

3 Charles  L.  Abemethy. . .D.  .New  Bern 

4 Edward  W.  Pou D.  .Smithfleld 

5 Charles  M.  Stedman — D.  .Greensboro 

6 Homer  L.  Lyon D.  .Whiteville 

7 William  C.  Hammer D..Asheboro 

8 Robert  L.  Doughton....D..Laurelsprings 

9 Alfred  L.  Bui  winkle D..  Gastonia 

10  Zebulon  Weaver D.. Asheville 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

1 Olger  B.  Burtnes.s R.  .Grand  Forks 

2 George  M.  Young It.. Valley  City 

3 James  H.  Sinclair K..Kenmare 

OHIO 

1 Nicholas  Longworth R.  .Cincinnati 

2 A.  E.  B.  Stephens It.. North  Bend 

3 Roy  G.  Fitzgerald R.. Dayton 

4 John  L.  Cable It.. Lima 

5 Charles  J.  Thompson R.. Defiance 

6 Charles  C.  Kearns R.. Batavia 

7 Charles  Brand R..Urbana 

8 R.  Clint  Cole R..  Findlay 

9 Isaac  R.  Sherwood D.. Toledo 

10  Israel  M.  Foster R.  .Athens 

11  Mell  G.  Underwood D..New  Lexington 

12  John  C.  Speaks R. .Columbus 

13  James  T.  Begg R.. Sandusky 

14  Martin  L.  Davey D..Kent 

15  C.  Ellis  Moore R.. Cambridge 

16  John  McSweeney D.. Wooster 

17  W.  M.  Morgan R.. Newark 

18  Frank  Murphy R.  .Steubenville 

19  John  G.  Cooper R.  .Youngstown 

20  Charles  A.  Mooney D.. Cleveland 

21  Robert  Crosser D.. Cleveland 

22  Theodore  E.  Burton R.  .Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA 

1 Everett  B.  Howard D.. Tulsa 

2 William  W.  Hastings. .D. .Tahlequah 

3 Charles  D.  Carter D.  .Ardmore 

4 Tom  McKeownt D..Ada 

5 F.  B.  Swank D.. Norman 

6 Elmer  Thomas D.. Medicine  Park 

7 James  V.  McClintic D.. Snyder 

8 M.  C.  Garber R..Enid 

OREGON 

1 Willis  C.  Hawley R.. Salem 

2 Nicholas  J.  Sinnott R..The  Dalles 

3 Elton  Watkins D.. Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA 
State  redistricted 

1 William  S.  Vare R.  .Philadelphia 

2 George  S.  Graham R.  .Philadelphia 

3 Harry  C.  Ransley R.  .Philadelphia 

4 George  W.  Edmonds R.  .Philadelphia 

5 James  J.  Connolly R.  .Philadelphia 

6 George  A.  Welsh R.  .Philadelphia 

7 George  P.  Darrow R.  .Philadelphia 

8 Thomas  S.  Butler R.  .West  Chester 

9 Henry  W.  Watson R.  .Langhorne 

10  William  W.  Griest R.. Lancaster 

11  Laurence  H.  Watres — R.. Scranton 

12  John  J.  Casey D.  .Wilkes-Barre 

13  George  F.  Brumm R.  .Miners ville 

14  William  M.  Croll D.. Reading 

15  Louis  T.  McFadden R. .Canton 

16  Edgar  R.  Kiess R.  .Williamsport 

17  Herbert  W.  Cummings.  .D.  .Sunbury 

18  Edward  M.  Beers R.  .Mount  Union 

19  Frank  C.  Sites D.  .Harrisburg 

20  George  M.  Wertz R.. Johnstown 

21  J.  Banks  Kurtz R.  .Altoona 

22  Samuel  F.  Glatfelter — D..York 

23  William  I.  Swoope R.  .Clearfield 

24  Samuel  A.  Kendall R.  .Myersdale 

25  Henry  W.  Temple R.  .Washington 

26  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Jr. R.  .Butler 

27  Nathan  L.  Strong R..Brookville 

28  Harris  J.  Bixler R. . Johnsonburg 

29  Milton  W.  Shreve R. .Erie 

30  Everett  Kent D.. Bangor 

31  Adam  M.  Wyant R.  .Greensburg 

32  Stephen  G.  Porter R.  .Pittsburgh 

33  M.  Clyde  Kelly R..Swissvale 

34  John  M.  Mdrin R.  .Pittsburgh 

35  James  M.  Magee R.. Pittsburgh 

36  Guy  E.  Campbell R..Crafton 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

1 Clark  Burdick R.. Newport 

2 Richard  S.  Aldrich R.. Warwick 

3 Jeremiah  E.  O’Connell  .D.  .Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1 W.  Hurner  Logan D.  .Charleston 

2 James  F.  Byrnes D.  .Aiken 

3 Fred  H.  Dominick D.. Newberry 

4 John  J.  McSwain D.  .Greenville 

5 William  F.  Stevenson. . .D.  .Cher aw 

6 A.  H.  Gasque D.. Florence 

f 7 Hampton  P.  Fulmer....  D..  Norway 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1 C.  A.  Christopherson. . . .R.  .Sioux  Falls 

2 Royal  C.  Johnson R.  .Aberdeen 

3 William  Williamson — R..Oacoma 

TENNESSEE 

1 B.  Carroll  Reece R.. Butler 

2 J.  Will  Taylor R.  .La  Follette 

3 S.  D.  McReynolds D. .Chattanooga 

4 Cordell  Hull D.. Carthage 

5 Ewin  L.  Davis D..Tullahoma 

6 Joseph  W.  Byrns D.. Nashville 

7 W.  C.  Salmon D.. Columbia 

8 Gordon  Browning D.  .Huntingdon 

9 Finis  J.  Garrett D.. Dresden 

10  Hubert  F.  Fisher D.. Memphis 

TEXAS 

1 Eugene  Black D.. Clarksville 

2 John  C.  Box D. .Jacksonville 

3 Morgan  G.  Sanders D.. Canton 

4 Sam  Rayburn D.. Bonham 

5 Hatton  W.  Sumners D.. Dallas 

6 Luther  A.  Johnson D.. Corsicana 

7 Clay  Stone  Briggs D.. Galveston 

8 Daniel  E.  Garrett D.  .Houston 

9 Joseph  J.  Mansfield D.. Columbus 

10  James  P.  Buchanan D..Brenham 

11  Tom  Connally D.. Marlin 

12  Fritz  G.  Lanham D..Fort  Worth 

13  Guinn  Williams D.. Decatur 

14  Harry  M.  Wurzbach R.  .Seguin 

15  John  N.  Gamer D.. Uvalde 

16  C.  B.  Hudspeth D.. El  Paso 

17  Thomas  L.  Blanton D.. Abilene 

18  Marvin  Jones D.  .Amarillo 


UTAH 

Dist.  Representatives  Politics  P.O.  Address 

1 Don  B.  Colton R.. Vernal 

2 Elmer  0.  Leatherwood..R. .Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT 

1 Frederick  G.  Fleetwood. R.  .Morrisville 

2 Porter  H.  Dale R.  .Island  Pond 

VIRGINIA 

1 Schuyler  Otis  Bland — D.  .Newport  News 

2 Joseph  T.  Deal D.. Norfolk 

3 Andrew  J.  Montague D.. Richmond 

4 Patrick  Henry  Drewry.  .D.  .Petersburg 

5 J.  M.  Hooker D.. Stuart 

6 Clifton  A.  Woodrum....D.. Roanoke 

7 Thomas  W.  Harrison D.  .Winchester 

8 R.  Walton  Moore D.. Fairfax 

9 George  C.  Peery D.. Tazewell 

10  Harry  St.  George  Tucker. D.  .Lexington 

WASHINGTON 

1 John  F.  Miller R.. Seattle 

2 Lindley  H.  Hadley R.  .Bellingham 

3 Albert  Johnson R.  .Hoquiam 

4 John  W.  Summers R.  .Walla  Walla 

5 J.  Stanley  Webster R. .Spokane 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1 Benj.  L.  Rosenbloom. . .R. .Wheeling 

2 R.  E.  L.  Allen D.  .Morgantown 

3 Stuart  F Reed R.  .Clarksburg 

4 G.  W.  Johnson D.  .Parkersburg 

5 Thomas  J.  Lilly D.. Hinton 

6 J Alfred  Taylor.... D. .Fayetteville 

WISCONSIN 

1 Henry  Allen  Cooper R.  .Racine 

2 Edward  Voigt R.. Sheboygan 

3 John  M.  Nelson R.  .Madison 

4 John  C.  Shafer R.. Wauwatosa 

5 Victor  L.  Berger Soc.  .Milwaukee 

6 Florian  Lamper R.. Oshkosh 

7 Joseph  D.  Beck R..Viroqua 

8 Edwad  E.  Browne R.. Waupaca 

9 George  J.  Schneider R.  .Appleton 

10  James  A.  Frear R.. Hudson 

11  Hubert  H.  Peavey R.  .Washburn 

WYOMING 
At  Large 

Charles  E Winter R.. Casper 
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Alabama Col.  Hartley  A.  Moon,  Montgomery 

Arkansas J.  S,  Utley,  Little  Rock 

California U.  S.  Webb,  Sacramento 

Arizona W.  J.  Galbraith,  Phoenix 

Colorado Victor  E.  Keyes,  Denver 

Connecticut Frank  E.  Healy,  Hartford 

Delaware Sylvester  D.  Townsend,  Jr.  Dover 

Florida Rivers  H.  Buford,  Tallahassee 

Georgia George  M.  Napier,  Atlanta 

Idaho Roy  L.  Black,  Boise 

Illinois Edward  J.  Brundage,  Chicago 

Indiana Harry  B^  Smith,  Indianapolis 

Iowa Ben.  J.  Gibson,  Des  Moines 

Kansas Richard  J.  Hopkins,  Topeka 

Kentucky Charles  Dawson,  Frankfort 

Louisiana A.  B.  Coco,  Baton  Rouge 

Maine Hansford  W.  Shaw,  Augusta 

Maryland 

Massachusetts J.  Weston  Allen,  Boston 

Michigan Merlin  Wiley,  Lansing 

Minnesota Clifford  L.  Hilton,  St.  Paul 

Mississippi Frank  Robersen,  Jackson 

Missouri Jeff  W.  Barrett,  Jefferson  City 

Montana Wellington  Rankin,  Helena 

Nebraska Clarence  A.  Davis,  Lincoln 

Nevada L.  B.  Fowler,  Carson  City 

New  Hampshire Oscar  L.  Young,  Concord 

New  Jersey 

New  York Charles  D.  Newton,  Albany 

North  Carolina James  S.  Manning,  Raleigh 

North  Dakota S.  Johnson,  Bismarck 

Ohio John  G.  Price,  Columbus 

Oklahoma S.  P.  Freeling,  Oklahoma  City 

Oregon R.  H.  VanWinkle,  Salem 

Pennsylvania George  E.  Alter,  Harrisburg 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina Sam  W.  Wolfe,  Columbia 

Tennessee.... Frank  Thompson,  Nashville 

South  Dakota Byron  S.  Payne,  Pierre 

Texas. . . .C.  M.  Cureton,  Austin 

Vermont Frank  C.  Archibold,  Montpelier 

Virginia John  R.  Saunders,  Richmond 

Washington L.  L.  Thompson,  Olympia 

West  Virginia E.  T.  England,  Charleston 

Wisconsin Wm.  J.  Morgan,  Madison 

, Wyoming W.  L.  Walls,  Cheyenne 

New  Mexico Harry  S.  Bowman,  Santa  Fe 

: Utah Harvey  H.  Cluff,  Salt  Lake  City 
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C.  B.  Kennamer,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Thomas  D.  Samford,  Montgomery,  Alabama 
Aubrey  Boyles,  Mobile,  Alabama 
Arthur  G.  Shoup,  Juneau,  Alaska 
J.  M.  Clements,  Nome,  Alaska 
Sherman  Duggan,  Valdez,  Alaska 
Guy  Erwin,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
John  H.  Langston,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
June  P.  Wooten,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Samuel  S.  Langley,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas 
J.  T.  Williams,  San  Francisco,  California 
John  Robert  O’Connor,  Los  Angeles,  California 
A.  C.  Hindman,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone 
John  Foster  Symes,  Denver,  Colorado 
Edward  L.  Smith,  Plartford,  Connecticut 
Jas.  H.  Hughes,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Peyton  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  L.  Neeley,  Pensacola,  Florida 

Herbert  S.  Phillips,  Tampa,  Florida 

Hooper  Alexander,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

John  W.  Bennett,  Savannah,  Georgia 

S.  C.  Huber,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

E.  G.  Davis,  Boise,  Idaho 

James  G.  Burnside,  St.  Louis,  Illinois 

Edward  C.  Knotts,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Homer  Elliott,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

G.  P.  Linville,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Edwin  G.  Moon,  Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Al.  F.  Williams,  Topeka,  Kansas 

Thomas  D.  Slattery,  Covington,  Kentucky 

W.  V.  Gregory,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Louis  H.  Burns,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Joseph  Moore,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

John  F.  A.  Merill,  Portland,  Maine 

Robert  R.  Carman,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

William  J.  White,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Earl  J.  Davis,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Myron  H.  Walker,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Alfred  Jaques,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Lemuel  E.  Oldham,  Oxford,  Mississippi 

Julian  P.  Alexander,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

John  C.  Dyatt,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Charles  C.  Madison,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

John  L.  Slattery,  Helena,  Montana 

James  C.  Kinsler,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

William  Woodburn,  Jr.,  Reno,  Nevada 

Fred  H.  Brown,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

George  R.  Craig,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
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Hiram  C.  Todd,  Albany,  New  York 
William  Hayward,  New  York  City 
Ralph  C.  Greene,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
E.  F.  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 
Frank  A.  Linney,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Melvin  A.  Hildreth,  Fargo,  North  Dakota 
Edwin  S.  Wertz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Frank  Lee,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 
Herbert  M.  Peck,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Lester  W.  Humphreys,  Portland,  Oregon 
George  W.  Coles,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Andrew  B.  Dunsmore,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Walter  Lyon,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Ira  K.  Wells,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
Norman  S.  Case,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Francis  H.  Weston,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Ernest  F.  Cochran,  Greenville,  South  Carolina 

S.  Wesley  Clark,  Redfield,  South  Dakota 
George  C.  Taylor,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Lee  Douglas,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

W.  D.  Kyser,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Henry  Zweifel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

D.  E.  Simmons,  Houston,  Texas 

E.  J.  Smith,  Sherman,  Texas 

John  D.  Hartman,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Charles  M.  Morris,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Vernon  A.  Bullard,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Paul  W.  Kear,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
Thomas  J.  Muncey,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
Francis  A.  Garrecht,  Spokane,  Washington 
Thos.  P.  Revelle,  Seattle,  Washington 

T.  W.  Brown,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
Leonidas  H.  Kelly,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
William  H.  Dougherty,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
A.  D.  Walton,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
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State 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
; Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virigina 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Name 


Address 


Charles  M.  Sartain 
John  B.  Marshall 
M.  E.  Cassidy 
Thad.  W.  Rowden 
S.  F.  Rutter 
Emmett  H.  McClenahan 
Harry  E.  Mackenzie 

Robert  B.  Elliott 
(See  Maryland) 

A.  L.  Allen 
Frederick  D.  Dismuke 
John  F.  Colburn  III 
Elias  Marsters 
Roscoe  Andrews  (Acting) 
Bert  C.  Morgan 
Glen  A.  Brunson 
George  H.  Wark 
Sam  Collins 
J.  D.  Taylor  (Acting) 
Seth  May 

Edmund  Budnitz 
Elmer  C.  Potter 
James  R.  Davis 
Sigurdt  B.  Qvale 
M.  H.  Daily 
William-  H.  Allen 
Addison  K.  Lusk 
U.  S.  Rohrer 
J.  P.  Donnelley 
Jonathan  S.  Lewis 
W.  D.  Moss  (Acting) 
Dudley  W.  Snyder 
Palmer  Canfield 

Allen  B.  Coltrane 
Arthur  A.  Stone 
Joshua  E.  Russell 
Millard  F.  Meadows 
Josheph  A.  Linville 
John  T.  Davis 

John  T.  Barrett  (Acting) 
H.  G.  Sheldon  (Acting) 
George  C.  Bowen 
William  O.  Knight 
William  A.  Smith 
krank  Cole 
Joseph  E.  Richards 
Bert  S.  Hyland 
Robert  A.  rulwiler 
Roy  C.  Lyle 
J.  H.  Gadd 
Clark  M.  Perry 
Lonzo  C.  Davis 


Post  Office  Bldg.,  Birmingham 
Maloney  Bldg.,  Juneau 
Arizona  Fire  Ins.  Bldg.,  Phoenix 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Little  Rock 
federal  rsidg.,  San  Francisco 
Custom  House,  Denver 
Amer.  Industrial  Bank  Bldg., 
Hartford 

Custom  House,  Wilmington 

Henderson  Bldg.,  Tampa 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
Federal  Bldg.,  Honolulu 
Yates  Bldg.,  Boise 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Indianapolis 
U.  S.  Court  House,  Des  Moines 
Crawford  Bldg.,  Topeka 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Lexington 
Custom  House,  New  Orleans 
National  Shoe  & Leather  Bank 
Bldg.,  Auburn 
Custom  House,  Baltimore 
Harvey  Bldg.,  Boston 
Equity  Bldg.,  Detroit 
x ederal  Bldg.,  Minneapolis 
Kress  Bldg.,  Jackson 
Rock  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 
U.  S.  Assay  Bldg.,  Helena 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Omaha 
Clay-Peters  Bldg.,  Reno 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Concord 
997  Broad  St.,  Newark 
Barnett  Bldg.,  Albuquerque 
Albemarle  Bldg.,  1107  Broad- 
way, New  York  City 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Salisbury 
A.  O.  U.  W.  Bldg.,  rargo 
Gugle  Bldg.,  Columbus 
Magnolia  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City 
Custom  House,  Portland 
Flint  Bldg.,  219  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia 

Post  Office  Bldg.,  San  Juan 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Providence 
Palmetto  Bldg.,  Greenville 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Sioux  Falls 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Nashville 
Scarborough  Bldg.,  Austin 
Clift  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Federal  Bldg.,  Rutland 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Richmond 
Thompson  Bldg.,  Seattle 
Federal  Bldg.,  Wheeling 
Post  Office  Bldg.,  Milwaukee 
City  & County  Bldg.,  Cheyenne 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  GENERAL  PROHIBITION  FORCE 
E.  C.  Yellowley,  Chief  General  Prohibition  Agent 


Division  States 

Number  Comprising 

1.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island 

2.  New  York  and  Fifth  Collection 
Dist.  New  Jersey,  which  includes 
counties  of  Bergen,  Essex,  Hud- 
son, Hunterdon,  Middlesex,  Morris, 
Passaic,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union 
and  Warren 

3.  Twenty-third  Collection  Dis.  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  includes  coun- 
ties of  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria,  Cameron, 
Clarion.  Clearfield,  Crawford,  Elk, 
Erie,  layette,  Forest,  Greene,  In- 
diana, Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mc- 
Kean, Mercer,  Somerset,  v enango, 
Warren,  Washington,  and  West- 
moreland 

4.  Maryland,  Delaware,  West  Vir- 
ginia, District  of  Columbia,  and 
counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke, 
Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Prince  William, 
Fauquier,  Rappahannock,  Page, 
Shenandoah,  Warren  and  Rock- 
ingham 

5.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  ex- 
cept counties  of  Frederick,  Clarke, 
Loudoun,  Fairfax,  Prince  William, 
Fauquier,  Rappahannock,  Page, 
Shenandoah,  Warren  and  Rock- 
ingham 

6.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

7.  Florida  and  Porto  Rico 


8.  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama 

9.  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

10.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  southern  pen- 
insula of  Michigan 

11.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  north- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan 

12.  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, Iowa  and  Nebraska 

13.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas 


Divisional 

Chief  Address 

Charles  J.  Smith  365  Mass.  Trust 
(Acting)  Bldg.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

R.  Q.  Merrick  Albemarle  Bldg., 

New  York  City 


Gustave  J.  Simons  802  House  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Edgar  N.  Read 

R.  B.  Sams 

W.  T.  Day 
A.  B.  Stroup 

Mack  Overpeck 

P.  Green  Miller 
E.  L.  Porterfield 

A.  R.  Harris 

H.  L.  Duncan 

E.  E.  Hunt 


3-333  Bldg.  C., 
Washington, 

D.  C. 


Post  Office  Bldg., 
High  Point, 

N.  C. 


409  Mendel  Bldg., 
Savannah,  Ga. 

507  Bisbee  Bldg., 
Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

207  Vincent  Bldg., 
New  Orleans, 
La. 

508  Federal  Bldg., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

317  Nicholas 
Bldg.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

725  Transporta- 
tion Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

211  P.  O.  Bldg., 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

328  Lee  Bldg., 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
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14.  First  and  Twelfth  Collection  Dis-  F.  A.  Hazeltine 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  in- 
cludes counties  of  Adams,  Bed- 
ford, Berks,  Blair,  Bucks,  Ches- 
ter, Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Dela- 
ware, Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntin- 

don,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lebanon, 

Lehigh,  Mifflin,  Montgomery, 

Perry,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill, 

; Snyder,  York,  Bradford,  Carbon, 

Center,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Lack- 
awanna, Luzerne,  Lycoming, 

Monroe,  Montour,  Northampton, 

Northumberland,  Pike,  Potter, 

Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  . Tioga, 

Union,  Wayne  and  Wyoming,  also 
First  Collection  Dist.  New  Jer- 
sey, which  includes  counties  of  At- 
lantic, Burlington,  Camden,  Cape 
May,  Cumberland,  Gloucester, 

Mercer,  Monmouth,  Ocean  and 
Salem 

15.  Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  W.  D.  Smith 


16. 

Wyoming,  Utah  and 

Colorado 

John  Madden 
(Acting) 

17. 

Washington,  Oregon, 
tana,  and  Alaska 

Idaho,  Mon- 

Carl  Jackson 

18. 

California,  Nevada  and  Hawaii 

W.  W.  Anderson 

Custom  House, 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


No.  7 Federal 
Bldg.,  El  Paso, 

524  Ernest  & Cra- 
mer Bldg.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

411  Thompson 
Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

410  Amer.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 
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A Partial  Bibliography  of  Present  Day 
Literature  on  the  Alcohol  Question 

(Including  a few  of  the  older  standard  works,  and  classified, 
as  nearly  as  contents  will  permit,  into:  I,  Physiological  and 

Psychological;  II,  Economic;  III,  Sociological,  including  Legisla- 
tive Aspects.  Prohibition,  etc  ; IV,  Historical  and  Miscellaneous; 
V,  Year  Books.  A few  of  the  books  mentioned  give  only  chapters 
or  scattered  paragraphs  to  the  subject  of  alcohol,  but  these  are 
valuable.) 

BOOKS 

I.  Physiological  and  Psychological 

Advisory  Committee  of  British  Board  of  Control.  ALCOHOL:  ITS  ACTION 
IN  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM.  1918.  $.60. 

Committee  of  Fifty.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
PROBLEM.  2 vols.  Postpaid,  $4.85. 

Cutten,  Geo.  B.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ALCOHOLISM.  Postpaid,  $1.65. 
Dodge.  R..  and  Benedict,  F.  G.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF 
ALCOHOL.  $2.50. 

Emerson  and  Betts.  HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH.  School  text  book,  1921 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  School  text  book,  1921. 

Fisher,  Herbert  Westcott.  MAKING  LIFE  WORTH  WHILE  (Chap. 

8).  $1.20. 

Fisher,  Prof.  Irving,  and  Fisk,  Eugene  Lyman,  M.  D.  HOW  TO  LIVE. 
Revised  edition,  $1.00. 

Fisk,  Eugene  Lyman.  ALCOHOL:  ITS  RELATION  TO  HUMAN  EF- 

FICIENCY AND  LONGEVITY.  $1.00. 

Forel,  A.  HYGIENE  OF  NERVES  AND  MIND  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  1907.  $2.00. 

Gordon,  Ernest,  THE  ANTI-ALCOHOL  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE. 

Gulick,  Luther.  CONTROL  OF  MIND  AND  BODY.  50c. 

Gulick,  Luther.  GOOD  HEALTH.  55c. 

Gulick,  Luther.  THE  BODY  AT  WORK.  65c. 

Gulick,  Luther.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY.  60c. 

Gulick,  Luther.  PHYSIOLOGY,  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION.  85c. 
Gulick,  Luther.  TOWN  AND  CITY.  65c. 

Gustafson.  Axel.  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  DEATH.  Postpaid,  $1.65. 
Guyer,  Michael  F.  BEING  WELL  BORN.  $1.00. 

Hutchinson.  Woods,  M.  D.  THE  CHILD’S  DAY.  Reader  or  text  book 
for  children.  1921. 

Healy,  William.  M.  D.  THE  INDIVIDUAL  DELINQUENT.  $5.00. 
Horsley.  Sir  Victor,  and  Sturge,  Mary  D.,  M.  D.  ALCOHOL  AND  THE 
HUMAN  BODY.  Postpaid.  50c. 

Hughes,  M.  S.  LOGIC  OF  PROHIBITION.  75c. 

Hunter,  John  A.,  M.  D.  ALCOHOL  AND  LIFE.  50c. 

Tacquet,  Luoien.  L’ALCOOL.  French. 

Kelynack.  T.  N.,  M.  D.,  Editor.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEM  OF  TODAY. 

By  Fourteen  Medical  Authorities.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

Miles,  Walter  R.  THE  EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  ON  PSYCHO-PHYSI- 
OLOGICAL FUNCTIONS. 

Neff,  I.  H.  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY. 

Neff,  I.  H.  PRACTICAL  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY  IN  A STATE 
INSTITUTION. 

Patridge,  G.  E.  STUDIES  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 
Postpaid,  $1.08. 

Reinach,  J.  L’ALCOOLISME.  French. 

Ritchie,  J.  W.  CARTILLA  DE  HIGIENE  PERSONAL.  Spanish.  School 
text  book. 

Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Purcell,  M.  A.  HIGIENE  PRACTICA.  Spanish  School 
text  book. 

Ritchie-Caldwell  Series.  PRIMER  OF  HYGIENE.  40c.  School  text  book. 

rs 
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Ritchie-Caldwell  Series.  PRIMER  OF  SANITATION.  85c.  School  text 
book. 

Ritchie-Caldwell  Series.  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  96c.  School  text  book. 
Saleeby,  Dr.  C.  W.  THE  WHOLE  ARMOUR  OF  MAN.  1919.  $2.50. 

Saleeby,  Dr.  C.  W.  THE  EUGENIC  PROSPECT.  230  pp.  $4.00. 
Saleeby,  Dr.  C.  W.  PARENTHOOD  AND  RACE  CULTURE:  AN  OUT- 
LINE OF  EUGENICS.  1909. 

Saleeby,  Dr.  C.  W.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EUGENICS.  1914. 

Saleeby,  Dr.  C.  W.  Article  “EUGENICS,”  in  the  Encyclopedia  Medica,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  1916. 

Stoddard,  Cora  Frances.  HANDBOOK  OF  MODERN  FACTS  ABOUT 
. ALCOHOL.  Postpaid,  cloth,  75c;  paper,  50c.  SPANISH  EDITION, 
1921.  $1.00. 

Thompson.  Vance.  DRINK  AND  BE  SOBER.  $1.00. 

Towns,  Charles  B.  HABITS  THAT  HANDICAP.  Postpaid,  $1.30. 
Williams,  Henry  Smith,  M.  D.  ALCOHOL:  HOW  IT  AFFECTS  THE 

INDIVIDUAL,  THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  RACE.  Postpaid,  55c. 
Wingfield,  Hugh,  M.  A..  M.  D.,  B.  C.  FORMS  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND 
THEIR  TREATMENT.  5s.  net. 

II.  Economic 

Bagnell,  Robert.  Ph.  D..  D.  D.  ECONOMIC  AND  MORAL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  LIQUOR  BUSINESS. 

Banks,  Louis  Albert.  THE  SALOONKEEPER’S  LEDGER.  Postpaid,  $1.62. 
Brachvogel,  John  K.  INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL.  Postpaid.  $4.00. 
Committee  of  Fifty.  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 
Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  NEW  IDEALS  IN  BUSINESS.  $1.75. 

Wilson.  Philip  W.  AFTER  TWO  YEARS— A STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
PROHIBITION,  115  pp,  paper,  1922,  6 pence. 

III.  Socinloaical.  Leaislativ<*  Aspects.  Prohibition,  Etc. 
Artman,  Samuel  R.  THE  LEGALIZED  OUTLAW.  $1.00. 

Aubert,  E.  et  Letort,  Jean.  L’ALCOOLISATION  DE  LA  FRANCE.  French. 
1890.  Postpaid.  $2.00. 

Austin.  Henry.  THE  LIQUOR  LAW  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

1890.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Barker.  John  Marshall,  Ph.  D.  THE  SALOON  PROBLEM  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Berman.  Lamar  T.,  LL.  D.  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAF- 
FIC (Debaters’  Handbook).  $1.00 

Bertillon,  Jacques.  L’ALCOOLTSME  ET  LES  MOYENS  DE  LA  COM- 
BATTRE  TUGES  EAR  L’EXPERTENCE.  French. 

Blaiklock,  George.  THE  ALCOHOL  FACTOR  IN  SOCIAL  CONDI-' 
TIONS.  British. 

Blakey,  Leonard  Stahl,  Ph.  D.  THE  SALE  OF  LIQUOR  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

$1.00. 

Burgess,  William.  THE  WORLD’S  SOCIAL  EVIL.  (Chapters  2,  7,  11, 
12).  $1.50. 

Carter.  Henry  H.  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  DRINK  TRADE;  A CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  NATIONAL  EFFICIENCY.  f Great  Britain).  $2.00. 
Carver.  Thomas  Dixon.  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
1919.  $1.00. 

Cauvin.  Gustave.  VERS  T A DELIVERANCE.  French.  1920  60c. 

Committee  of  Fiftv.  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  ITS  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ASPECTS.  Postpaid.  $1.37. 

Committee  of  Fifty.  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON.  $1.43. 
Goddard.  Henrv  H.,  M.  D.  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS,  CAUSES  AND  CON- 
SEQUENCES. $4.00. 

Gordon,  Ernest.  ANTI-ALCOHOL  MOVEMENT  IN  EUROPE.  Post- 
paid, $1.65. 

Gordon,  Ernest.  BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM. 

Postpaid,  cloth.  75c;  paper.  35c. 

Gordon,  Ernest.  THE  MAINE  LAW.  1918. 

Gordon,  Ernest.  RUSSIAN  PROHIBITION.  25c. 
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Hassan,  Badrul.  THE  DRINK  AND  DRUG  EVIL  IN  INDIA.  161  pp. 
1922.  5 schillings. 

Hayler,  Guy.  PROHIBITION  ADVANCE  IN  ALL  LANDS.  Postpaid, 
$1.50;  paper,  75c. 

Hughes,  Matt  S.  THE  LOGIC  OF  PROHIBITION. 

Humphrey,  R.  B.  TEXAS  LIQUOR  LAWS.  $4.50. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  Fifteenth.  Re- 
port of  Proceedings,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  1921. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  Sixteenth.  Re- 
port of  Proceedings,  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  1921. 

Johnson,  William  E.  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  RUSSIA.  $1.00. 

Johnson,  William  E.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC.  Revised,  1918,  364  pp.  $1.50. 

Johnson,  William  E.  TEN  YEARS  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  OKLAHOMA. 
25  cents. 

Joyce.  Howard.  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS— LEGAL  ASPECTS.  $7.50. 

Legrain,  Dr.  DEGENERESCENCE  SOCIALE  ET  ALCOOLISME.  French. 

McKenzie,  F.  A.  “PUSSYFOOT”  JOHNSON.  1920.  $1.50. 

Mangold,  George  B.,  Ph.  D.  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE.  Post- 
paid, $2.00. 

Marshall,  Justice  John.  KANSAS  INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  LAW.  $1.00. 

McKirdy,  J.  LIQUOR  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  $1.00. 

Methuen.  DRINK  PROBLEM  OF  TODAY. 

Pinochet,  Tancredo.  THE  GULF  OF  MISUNDERSTANDING.  Between 
North  Americans  and  South  Americans  especially  on  the  alcohol  ques- 
tion, 1920.  $2.50. 

Ray,  W.  S.  LIQUOR  LAWS  OF  TEXAS,  CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL.  1916. 

$1.00. 

Richardson,  Norman  E.  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM.  For  Adult  Sunday 

Ritter,  Col.  Eli  F.  ‘ MORAL  LAW  AND  CIVIL  LAW.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Roberts,  Kenneth  L.  WHY  EUROPE  LEAVES  HOME.  365  pp.  1922.  $3.00. 

Scoville,  S.  DIGEST  OF  LIQUOR  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  FROM 
1700  to  1914.  25c. 

Simpson,  Prof.  J.  Y.  THE  SELF-DISCOVERY  OF  RUSSIA.  $2.00. 

Small,  Sam.,  D.  D.  PLEAS  FOR  PROHIBITION.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Stelzle,  Charles.  IF  I WERE  A PROHIBITIONIST.  $1.00. 

Stelzle,  Charles.  WHY  PROHIBITION?  1918.  $1.60  net. 

Tilton,  Elizabeth.  TURNING  OFF  THE  SPIGOT. 

Thorne,  Guy.  WINE  THE  MOCKER.  7s.  net. 

Vidal,  Henri.  LE  CABARET  (The  Saloon  in  France). 

Warner,  Harry  S.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AND  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 
Postpaid,  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B.  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUOR.  Third  edition,  Nov.  1921,  678  pp.  $6.75. 

IV.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous 

Aubert,  E.  LE  MONDE  ORGANISE.  French. 

j Banks,  Louis  Albert,  D.  D.  THE  LINCOLN-LEE  LEGION.  Postpaid,  75c. 

| Banks,  Louis  Albert,  D.  D.  SEVEN  TIMES  AROUND  JERICHO.  Post- 

■ paid,  81c. 

Bergman,  John.  HISTORY  OF  SWEDISH  TEMPERANCE  REFORM 
(Swedish). 

Blue,  Fred  O.  WHEN  A STATE  GOES  DRY.  75c. 

Blythe,  Samuel  G.  CUTTING  IT  OUT.  Postpaid,  40c. 

Chalfant,  H.  M.  FATHER  PENN  AND  JOHN  BARLEYCORN.  1920.  $1.50. 

Chapman,  Ervin  S.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS.  Postpaid,  75c. 

Chapman,  Ervin  S.  LATEST  LIGHT  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  1 
vol.,  $4.00;  two  vols.  de  luxe,  $5.00. 

II  Cherrington,  Ernest  H.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  A Chronological  History  of  the 
Temperance  Reform,  1607-1919.  1920.  384  pages;  Cloth,  $1.35;  Paper, 

i $1.10. 

! Cherrington,  Ernest  H.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE. 
Postpaid,  50c. 
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Cherrington  Ernest  H.  AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD  LIQUOR  PROB- 
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Bldg.,  Portland.  Oregon. 

Members-at-Large — Hon.  A.  T.  Scrogin,  Lexington,  111. ; Hon.  W.  T.  Mil- 
burn,  2306  San  Antonio  St.,  Austin,  Texas ; Mr.  Ernest  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT— Chair- 
man, Mr.  S.  S.  Kresge,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Vice-Chairman.  Mr.  James  A.  White, 
175  S.  High  St..  Columbus,  Ohio:  Secretary.  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Cherrington.  LL.  D., 
Westerville,  Ohio;  Hon.  L.  B.  Musgrove,  Jasper,  Ala.;  Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride, 
D.  D.,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.;  Hon.  A.  J.  Scrogin,  Lexington,  111. 
Members  ex-officio — Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  Howard 
IT.  Russell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D., 
Westerville,  Ohio;  Hon.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  30  Bliss  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE— Bishop  James  Cannon.  Tr., 
50  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  30  Bliss 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. : Rev.  A.  J.  Barton.  D.  D.,  Alexandria,  La.;  Ernest 
H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  William  H.  Anderson,  906  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  City. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS— Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D., 
Westerville,  Ohio ; Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio ; Rev, 
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Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.  C. ; W.  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; L.  B.  Mus- 
grove,  Jasper,  Ala. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Alabama — Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence,  524-25  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham ; 

Hon.  Ira  Champion,  Montgomery;  Col.  L.  B.  Musgrove,  Jasper. 

Arizona — Dr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  11  N.  Adams  St.,  Phoenix;  Rev.  E.  D.  Raley, 
Tempe. 

Arkansas — Col.  George  Thornburg,  Little  Rock;  Rev.  L.  A.  Cooper,  535  Don- 
' aghey  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 

California— Rev.  A.  H.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  402  Book  Concern  Bldg.,  San  Francisco; 
Rev.  S.  T.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  436  Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  Hon. 
A.  J.  Wallace,  315  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Colorado — Rev.  Arthur  J.  Finch,  802  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver;  Bishop 
Chas.  L.  Mead,  Guardian  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver. 

Delaware — Caleb  E.  Burchenal,  600  Ford  Bldg.,  Wilmington;  Rev.  E.  C.  Pret- 
tyman,  100  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia — Andrew  Wilson,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington;  Albert 
E.  Shoemaker,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington. 

Florida — Hon.  D.  C.  McMullen,  Pettaway  Bldg.,  Tampa;  Rev.  C.  W.  Crooke, 
404  Dyal-Upchurch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia — Rev.  Charles  O.  Jones,  D.  D.,  702  National  City  Bldg.,  Atlanta;  Dr. 
L.  G.  Hardiman,  Commerce;  W.  S.  Witham,  West  End  Bank,  Atlanta ; 
Hon.  Miller  Bell,  Milledgeville. 

Hawaii — Rev.  John  Wadman,  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu;  Rev. 

J.  O.  Warner,  610  Stangenwald  Bldg.,  Honolulu. 

Idaho — Rev.  Wayne  Snoddy,  Moscow. 

Illinois- — T.  J.  Bolger,  29  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago ; Rev.  M.  P.  Boynton,  6529 
Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago;  Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago; Hon.  M.  H.  Cleary,  Galena;  Judge  V.  V.  Barnes,  Zion  City. 

Indiana — Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon. 
R.  C.  Minton,  706  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis ; Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker, 
706  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis ; Rev.  Paul  C.  Curnick,  D.  D.,  2361  N. 
Delaware,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — Rev.  J.  J.  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  Algona;  Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  1216  Grand 
Ave.,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas — Rev.  O.  C.  Bronston,  Junction  City ; Dr.  F.  M.  Testerman,  Topeka ; 

Fred  L.  'Crabbe,  918  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

Kentucky— Rev.  W.  N.  Briney,  1017  S.  Brook  St.,  Louisville ; Rev.  Geo.  B. 
Eager,  330  E.  Broadway,  Louisville ; Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer,  912  Republic 
Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — Rev.  M.  E.  Dodd.,  D.  D.,  Shreveport ; Rev.  Claude  L.  Jones, 
Shreveport;  Rev.  A.  M.  Zeimer,  D.  D.,  New  Orleans. 

Maine — Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta ; Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  Waterville. 
Maryland — Rev.  J.  F.  Heisse,  408  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore ; George  W. 

Crabbe,  1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Hon.  Frederick  Fosdick.  Fitchburg ; G.  Loring  Briggs,  244 
Washington  St.,  Boston ; Delcevare  King,  157  Federal  St.,  Boston;  George 
A.  Gordon,  Winthrop ; Arthur  J.  Davis,  345  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Michigan — C.  Pearson,  Detroit;  Rev.  W.  V,  Waltman,  Lansing;  S.  S.  Kresge, 
Detroit ; D.  M.  Christian,  Owosso. 

Minnesota — Rev.  S.  M.  Dick,  2215  Bryant  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis ; C.  M. 
Way,  Fifth  and  Broadway,  Minneapolis ; Rev.  George  B.  Safford,  D.  D.,  322 
Hennepin  Ave.,  Room  304,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — Rev.  T.  M.  Morse,  Jackson;  Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D.,  Brook- 
haven;  Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey,  D.  D.,  Jackson. 

Missouri^ — Rev.  S.  B.  Campbell  712  Title  Guaranty  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Shupo,  801  Victoria  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  C.  C.  Carson,  Jefferson  City; 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bacon,  Springfield. 

Montana — Rev.  Joseph  Pope,  Billings;  Hon.  Geo.  M .Miles,  Miles  City. 
Nebraska — S.  K.  Warrick,  Scotts  Bluff;  Rev.  F.  A.  High,  402  Fraternity  Bldg., 
Lincoln. 
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Nevada — Rev.  George  L.  Snyder,  414  12th  St.,  Sparks;  E.  F.  Jones,  133  West 
Second  St.,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire — Hon.  Jonathan  S.  Lewis,  Concord;  Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins, 
D.  D.,  Concord. 

New  Jersey — William  Cairnes,  89  Halsey  St.,  Newark;  Elwood  Hollingshead, 
Moorestown ; Rev.  James  K.  Shields,  1009  Ordway  Bldg.,  Newark;  G. 
Rowland  Munroe,  207  Market  St.,  Newark. 

New  Mexico — Rev.  R.  E.  Farley,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Estancia ; Hon.  C.  J. 
Roberts,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York — William  H.  Anderson,  906  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Rollin  O. 
Everhart,  906  Broadway,  New  York  City;  Miss  Adella  Potter,  906  Broad- 
way, New  York  City;  B.  L.  Rand,  North  Tonawanda;  Rev.  S.  J.  Clark- 
son, Rochester. 

North  Carolina — Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Biblical  Recorder  Bldg.,  Raleigh;  W.  T. 

Shaw,  Weldon;  M.  L.  Shipman,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Bickett. 

North  Dakota — Judge  Chas.  A.  Pollock,  Fargo;  Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Bismarck. 
Ohio — Rev.  J.  M.  Mills,  Lima ; P .E.  Selby,  Portsmouth ; Ernest  H.  Cherring- 
ton,  Westerville;  W.  B.  Wheeler,  30  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon. 
James  A.  White,  175  South  High  St.,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Rev.  W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City;  H.  T.  Laughbaum,  Oklahoma 
City;  Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  315  Colcord  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon — Frank  B.  Ebbert,  805  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland;  William  J.  Herwig, 
805  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — Rev.  R.  A.  Hutchison,  D.  D.,  Publication  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh ; 
Rev.  E.  L.  Mcllvaine,  Meadville ; Prof.  E.  E.  Stauffer,  Lebanon ; Allan 
Sutherland,  Witherspoon  Bid.,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Homer  W.  Tope,  D.  D., 
1026  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island — Hon.  Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  73  Weybosset  St.,  Providence; 

Rev.  Ernest  V.  Claypool,  29  Weybosset  St.,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — Rev.  C.  E.  Burts,  Columbia;  Judge  R.  O.  Purdy,  Sumter. 
South  Dakota — H.  E.  Dawes,  Mitchell ; Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  Watertown. 

Tennessee — Hon.  Newell  Sanders,  Chattanooga;  Hon.  W.  R.  Webb,  Bell 
Buckle;  Rev.  Parker  Shields,  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

Texas — Rev.  Atticus  Webb,  603-4  Slaughter  Bldg.,  Dallas ; Rev.  J.  P.  Sewell, 
Abilene;  Hon.  George  Sargent,  Dallas;  Hon.  W.  J.  Milburn,  Austin;  Dr. 
J.  D.  Sandifer,  Abilene. 

Utah— 

Vermont — Byron  N.  Clark,  Burlington;  Albert  E.  Laing,  188  Main  St.,  Bur- 
lington. 

Virginia — Rev.  David  Hepburn,  Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond ; Hon.  J.  S.  Peters, 
Richmond ; Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Washington — Bishop  A.  W.  Leonard,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 

George  D.  Conger,  4119  Arcade,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia — Rev.  L.  S.  Cunningham,  Williamson ; Rev.  O.  M.  Pullen,  208 
Davidson  Bldg.,  Charleston. 

Wisconsin — Hon.  John  Strange,  c/o  John  Strange  Paper  Co.,  Menasha;  R.  P. 

Hutton,  825  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee;  Hon.  A.  E.  Matheson,  Janesville. 
Wyoming — Dr.  W.  T.  Dumm,  1318  E.  19th  St.,  Cheyenne;  W.  L.  Wade,  432-34 
Citizens  National  Bank,  Cheyenne. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  OF  THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 
OF  AMERICA 

Westerville,  Ohio,  and  30-32  Bliss  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LINCOLN-LEE  LEGION 

(The  Moral  Suasion  Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America.) 
Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  general  Secretary;  Rev.  Milo  G.  Reiser, 
Assistant  General  Secretary;  Foster  Copeland,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ISSUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

(Who  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America) 
Fillmore  Condit,  Chairman;  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Vice-Chairman; 
W.  B.  Wheeler,  Secretary;  P.  A.  Baker;  P.  E.  Selby. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Ernest  H.  Cherrington.  BUSINESSS  MAN- 
AGER— H.  B.  Sowers.  TREASURER — Foster  Copeland,  Esq. 


THE  AMERICAN  ISSUE 
Weekly 

Official  Organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 

Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Editor 
Samuel  J.  Fickel,  Managing  Editor 

State  Editors 

Thomas  Justin  Steuart  29  Weybosset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O.  G.  Christgau,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  S.  Shumaker,  706  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  N.  Holsaple,  1216  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  200,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Fred  L.  Crabbe,  918  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

N.  A.  Palmer,  811  Republic  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  W.  Crabbe  and  E.  C.  Prettyman,  1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Arthur  J.  Davis,  344  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  V.  Waltman,  118  W.  Ottawa  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Geo.  B.  Safford,  322  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  S.  Foreman,  801  Victoria  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Samuel  J.  Wilson,  207  Market.  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

R.  L.  Davis,  102-3  Biblical  Recorder  Bldg.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

R.  O.  Everhart,  906  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  L.  Dustman,  175  South  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

H.  M.  Chalfant,  1014  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

David  Hepburn,  Suite  234  Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  R.  Morgan,  209  Davidson  Bldg.,  Charleston,  West  Va. 

R.  P.  Hutton,  825  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

State  Editions  of  The  American  Issue 


Connecticut-Rhode  Island 

Weekly 

Minnesota 

Monthly 

Illinois 

Bi-Weekly 

Missouri 

Monthly 

Indiana 

Weekly 

New  Jersey 

Weekly 

Iowa 

Monthly 

North  Carolina 

Bi-Weekly 

Kansas 

Bi-Weekly 

New  York 

Weekly 

Kentucky 

Monthly 

Ohio 

Weekly 

Maryland-Delaware 

Weekly 

Pennsylvania 

Bi-Weekly 

Massachusetts 

Monthly 

Virginia 

Bi-Weekly 

Michigan 

Monthly 

Wisconsin 

West  Virginia 
Monthly 

Bi-Weekly 

The  Scientific  Temperance  Journal — Westerville,  Ohio 

Quarterly 

Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  A.  B.,  Editor.  Publication  Office,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Other  Anti-Saloon  League  Periodicals 

The  Alabama  Citizen — Birmingham,  Alabama  Weekly 

The  California  Liberator — San  Francisco,  California  Monthly 

New  Mexico  Issue — Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  Monthly 

The  Home  and  State — Dallas,  Texas  Bi-Weekly 


THE  AMERICAN  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  PRESS  BUREAU 

Central  Office,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  General  Manager  and  Editor;  William  E.  Johnson, 
S.  J.  Fickel,  Associate  Editors. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 

ALABAMA — J.  Bibb  Mills,  525  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS — Rev.  Paul  E.  Kemper,  535  Donaghey  Bldg.,  Little  Rock. 
ARIZONA — (Organized  with  New  Mexico). 
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CALIFORNIA — Rev.  A.  H.  Briggs,  D.D.,  402  Book  Concern,  San  Francisco. 
COLORADO — Rev.  A.  J.  Finch,  802  Interstate  Trust  Bldg.,  Denver. 
CONNECTICUT— Rev.  E.  V.  Claypool,  647  Main  St.,  Hartford. 

DELAWARE — (Organized  with  Maryland)). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— A.  E.  Shoemaker,  631  Woodward  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

FLORIDA — Rev.  C.  W.  Crooke,  404  Dyal-Upchurch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA — Rev.  C.  O.  Jones,  D.  D.,  702  American  Savings  Bk.  Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

HAWAII— Reo.  Geo.  H.  Dekay,  610  Stangewald  Bldg.,  Honolulu. 

IDAHO — L.  R.  Horton,  602  Empire  Life  Bldg.,  Boise. 

ILLINOIS — Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride,  1200  Security  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

INDIANA — Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker,  D.  D.,  1201  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 
IOWA — Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  1216  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  200,  Des  Moines. 
KANSAS — F.  1.  Crabbe,  720  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 

KENTUCKY — Rev.  Ira  L.  Myers,  912  Republic  Bldg.,  Louisville. 
LOUISIANA — Rev.  A.  W.  lurner,  Box  32,  Shreveport. 

MAINE — Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  D.D.,  301  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Waterville. 
MARYLAND — George  W.  Crabbe,  1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  344  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 
MICHIGAN — Rev.  W.  V.  Waltman,  118  Ottawa  St.,  Lansing. 

MINNESOTA — Rev.  George  B.  Safford,  D.  D.,  322  Hennepin  Ave.,  Room 
304,  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI — Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey,  201  Capital  National  Bank,  Jackson. 
MISSOURI— Rev.  W.  C.  Shupp,  801  Victoria  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

MONTANA — Rev.  Joseph  Pope,  308  Stapleton  Bldg.,  Billings. 

NEBRASKA — Rev.  F.  A.  High,  402  Fraternity  Bldg.,  Lincoln. 

NEVADA — Rev.  E.  F.  Jones,  133  W.  Second  St.,  Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Rev.  J.  H.  Robbins,  D.  D.,  Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY — Rev.  James  K.  Shields,  207  Market  St.,  Newark. 

NEW  MEXICO — Rev.  R.  E.  Farley,  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Estancia. 

NEW  YORK — William  H.  Anderson,  906  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
NORTH  CAROLINA — Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Biblical  Recorder  Bldg.,  Raleigh. 
NORTH  DAKOTA — Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Box  321,  Bismarck. 

OHIO — James  A.  White,  175  South  High  St.,  Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA — H.  T.  Laughbaum,  302  Oklahoma  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City. 
OREGON — Rev.  W.  J.  Plerwig,  805  Broadway  Bldg.,  Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA — Rev.  Homer  W.  Tope,  D.  D.,  1026  Stock  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

RHODE  ISLAND — Rev.  E.  V.  Claypool,  29  Weybosset  St.,  Providence. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA— Rev.  E.  M.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  1521  Main  St.,  Columbia. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA— H.  E.  Dawes,  401  Western  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Mitchell. 
TENNESSEE— Rev:  Parker  Shields,  D.  D.,  528  Stahlman  Bldg.,  Nashville. 
TEXAS— Rev.  Atticus  Webb,  603  Slaughter  Bldg. 

UTAH — (Not  organized). 

VERMONT — Albert  E.  Laing,  188  Main  St.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA — Rev.  David  Hepburn,  Suite  234  Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond. 
WASHINGTON— Hon.  George  D.  Conger,  4119  Arcarde  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
WEST  VIRGINIA— Rev.  O.  M.  Pullen,  208  Davidson  Bldg.,  Charleston. 
WISCONSIN — Rev.  David  L.  McBride,  825  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee. 
WYOMING— Rev.  W.  L.  Wade,  432  Citizens’  Bank  Bldg.,  Cheyenne. 


ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPARTMENT 
FIELD  SECRETARIES 

Rev.  Milo  G.  Kelser,  Westerville,  Ohio  (Mgr.  Speakers’  Bureau)  ; W.  C. 
Johnson,  26  Linwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Henry  W.  Mills,  Westerville, 
Ohio;  H.  G.  Payne,  11  Hough  Ave.,  Berkley,  Norfolk,  Va. ; P.  S.  Kelser, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio;  I.  D.  Hitchcock,  Afton,  Okla. ; Paul  P.  Kelser,  215  N. 
Washington  Ave.,  Circleville,  Ohio ; J.  Bassett  Willard,  Lebanon,  Ohio ; Rev. 
George  F.  Simms,  Columbus,  Ohio ; W.  H.  Crooke,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Wm. 
O.  Weaver,  86  E.  8th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dr.  C.  T.  Blayney,  Westerville, 
Ohio;  A.  H.  Crawford,  Perry,  Oklahoma;  C.  N.  Dinsmore,  Johnston,  Ohio; 
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Homer  Henley,  671  N.  10th  St.,  Noblesville,  Indiana;  Claude  A.  Benedict, 
Johnstown,  Ohio;  Rev.  James  E.  Conder,  Maryville,  Mo.;  Wm.  E.  Hull, 
Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  D.  E.  Weaver,  86  E.  8th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  I. 
N.  Langston,  704  W.  7th  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  O.  B.  Hitchcock,  Afton, 
Okla. 


The  Alabama  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  524-25  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Birmingham.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton,  D.  D., 
Montgomery.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  E.  W.  Gamble,  D.  D., 
Selma.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  E.  L.  Crawford,  Selma.  SEC- 
RETARY— F.  F.  Ballard,  Birmingham.  TREASURER— P.  C.  Ratliff,  Bir- 
mingham. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  W.  B.  Crumpton,  D.  D. ; Rev. 
E.  W.  Gamble,  D.  D.,  Selma ; F.  F.  Ballard ; P.  C.  Ratliff ; Rev.  L.  C.  Brans- 
comb,  D.  D. ; Hon.  L.  B.  Musgrove ; Rev.  J.  A.  Duncan,  D.  D. ; Rev.  J.  O. 
Colley ; Rev.  E.  L.  Crawford ; Hon.  Eugene  Ballard. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— J.  Bibb  Mills,  525  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Birmingham. 


Arizona  Anti-Saloon  League  (organized  with  New  Mexico  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona). — State  Headquarters,  11  North  Adams  St., 
Phoenix.  STATE  PRESIDENT— Dr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  11  North  Adams  St., 
Phoenix. 

SUPERINTENDENT— R.  E.  Farley,  Estancia  Svgs.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Estancia, 
N.  Mex.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  T.  M.  Harwood,  Deming, 
N.  Mex. 


The  Arkansas  Anti-Saloon  League — State  Headquarters,  535  Donaghey 
Bldg.,  Little  Rock.  PRESIDENT— Col.  Geo.  Thornburgh.  SECRETARY— 
Hon.  John  W.  Wade. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Col.  Geo.  Thornburgh,  Chairman; 
Judge  J.  W.  Wade,  Secretary;  Dr.  A.  C.  Miller;  Hon.  G.  D.  Henderson;  Dr. 
Otto  Whittington. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Paul  E.  Kemper,  535  Donaghey 
Bld.g.,  Little  Rock. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — Col.  Geo.  Thornburg,  President;  Rev.  L.  A. 
Cooper,  Dr.  S.  A.  Scott,  Rev.  V.  C.  Neal,  D.  D.  Glover,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  C.  Millar,  Dr.  W.  M.  Hayes,  Rev.  J.  H.  Glass,  Hon.  J.  S. 
Utley,  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Anderson,  Pres.  J.  M.  Williams,  Dr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Rev.  B. 
L.  Wilford,  Rev.  G.  G.  Davidson,  Judge  Jno.  W.  Wade,  Hon.  Fred  Pattee,  Hon. 
D.  W.  Richey,  Hon.  V.  O.  Alexander,  Hon.  G.  D.  Henderson,  E.  Meek,  M.  D., 
Rev.  J.  R.  Anders,  Dr.  Otto  Whittington,  Dr.  B.  A.  Few. 


The  California  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  400-406  Book 
Concern  Bldg.,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco;  and  Southern  Headquarters, 
Suite  435-439  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  PRESIDENT— A.  J. 
Wallace,  LL.D.,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev. 
Hugh  K.  Walker,  D.D.,  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  R.  L.  Green,  Stanford  University, 
Palo  Alto. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— A.  J.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  President, 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  Braley,  205  N.  Brand  Blvd.,  Glen- 
dale; C.  M.  Campbell,  504  S.  Los  Robles,  Pasadena;  Rev.  E.  P.  Dennett, 
2234  Atherton  St.,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Deyo,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Dr.  Susan  J.  Fenton,  678  14th  St.,  Oakland;  Prof.  R.  L.  Green,  Stan- 
ford University,  Palo  Alto;  Irving  Martin,  The  Record,  Stockton.;  Mrs.  Seely 
W.  Mudd,  2232  Harvard  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles;  Senator  M.  B.  Harris,  Fresno; 
Nathan  Newby,  1105  Washington  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  S.  W.  Odell,  524  I.  N. 
Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  E.  Pemberton,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Pinkerton,  D.D.,  438  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  Rev. 
Hugh  K.  Walker,  D.D.,  .2642  Van  Buren  PI.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  E.  White, 
831  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  H.  Briggs,  D.D.,  402  Book 
Concern  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA — Rev.  S.  T.  Montgomery,  435-439  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg., 
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Los  Angeles.  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA— 
Rev.  C.  W.  Northrop,  3 City  Hall  Ave.,  San.  Francisco. 


Colorado  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  802  Interstate  Trust 
Bldg..  Denver.  PRESIDENT  — Bishop  Chas.  L.  Mead.  Denver.  VICE 
PRESIDENT— Rev.  W.  H.  Wray  Boyle,  D.D.  SECRETARY— E.  S.  Letts, 
Denver.  TREASURER — Frank  N.  Briggs,  Denver. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  J.  Finch,  802  Interstate  Trust 
Bldg..  Denver. 

HEADQUARTERS  .COMMITTEE— Hon.  Otto  Thum,  Chairman;  Hon. 
Wayne  C.  Williams;  Senator  W.  W.  Booth;  Rev.  L.  M.  Edwards,  D.D. ; Judge 
Harry  C.  Riddle;  Rev.  A.  L.  Bergstrom,  D.D.;  Miss  Alice  Mitchell. 


Connecticut  Anti-Saloon  League. — Headquarters,  647  Main  St.,  Hartford. 
Conn.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  Pastor  Second  Congregational 
Church,  Waterburv.  SECRETARY — Rev.  Myron  E.  Center,  Pastor  Metho- 
dist Church,  New  London.  TREASURER — Rev.  E.  V.  Claypool,  647  Main  St., 
Hartford. 

TRUSTEES — The  officers  named  and  Rev.  S.  Turner  Foster,  Pastor  Bene- 
dict Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Haven;  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  Con- 
gregational Church,  Guilford ; Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Ernest  V.  Clavoool.  Ph.D.,  647  Main  St., 
Hartford.  Conn.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Arthur  E.  Tar- 
bell.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FIELD  WORK— Rev.  Harry  E.  Olcott. 


Delaware  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  100  W.  8th  St..  Wil- 
mington. VICE  PRESIDENT — Thomas  N.  Rawlins,  Seaford.  TREAS- 
URER— Ruel  S.  Loomis.  .Sixth  and  Market  Sts..  Wilmington. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Robert  Watt,  D.  D.,  2310  Market  St, 
Wilmington;  Jos.  S.  Hamilton,  829  Orange  St..  Wilmington  ; Walter  O.  Hof- 
fecker,  Smyrna;  Thos.  M.  Rawlins,  Seaford:  Martin  B.  Burris,  Esq.,  Middle- 
town;  Luther  W.  Harley,  Seaford;  Rev.  S.  Beattie  Wvlie.  D.  D.,  New  Castle; 
Harry  Maver,  Dover;  Caleb  E.  Burchenal,  Esa.,  600  Ford  Bldg..  Wilmington  : 
Tohn  B.  Hutton,  Esq..  Dover;  Frederick  Brady,  Middletown;  Gov.  John  G. 
Townsend.  Tr.,  Selbvville. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— George  W.  Crabbe,  100  W.  8th  St.,  Wil- 
mington. SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  PENINSULA  DIS- 
TRICT (Delaware  and  Eastern  Shore  counties  of  Maryland'' — E.  C.  Prettv- 
man,  same  address.  ATTORNEY — Caleb  E.  Burchenal,  600  Ford  Bldg.,  Wil- 
mington. 


District  of  Columbia — League  Headquarters,  631-633  Woodward  Bldg.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  PRESIDENT— Andrew  Wilson.  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  Wood- 
ward Bldg.  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM— Lee  D.  Latimer,  Marvland  Bldg. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— Bishoo  William  Fraser  McDowell,  D.  D.  : Lt.  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired;  Rev.  Charts  wnod.  D.D  : Brier.  0-“n. 
Anson  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired;  Mr.  Wiliam  W.  M;Han ; William  Knowles 
Conner:  Dr.  Creed  W.  Childs.  CHAPLAIN— Rev.  G^orgP  A.  M:11er.  SEC- 
RETARY— Henrv  F.  Lowe.  TREASURER— Caotain  Hugh  A.  Thrift. 

HEADOUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Dr.  .Andrew  Wilson:  Henry  F. 

Lowe:  Lee  D.  Latimer:  Rev.  George  A.  Miller;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Butler;  Rev. 
T.  Milton  Waldron : Tudge  William  H.  DeLacy : Mrs.  Emma  S.  Shelton  ; Rev. 
Lucius  C.  Clark:  Albert  Stabler:  Theodore  A.  Hostetler. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  AND  ATTORNEY— Albert  E.  Shoemaker, 
631-633  Woodward  Bldg. 


The  Florida  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  *f04  Dyal-Upchurch 
Bldg..  Tacksonville. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— N.  C.  Bryan,  President;  W.  G.  Tilghman. 
Treasurer:  T.  S.  Bb'tch.  Secretary:  E.  C.  Stuart;  H.  A.  Spencer. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  C.  W.  Crooke,  404  Dyal-Upchurch 
Bldg.,  Jacksonville. 
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Georgia  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,,  702  American  Svgs. 
Bk.  Bldg.,  Atlanta. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Chas.  O.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Chairman; 
Chas.  W.  Daniel,  D.  D.,  Vice-Chairman;  W.  S.  Witham,  Treasurer;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Cartledge,  Secretary;  Edmund  W.  Martin,  Attorney;  L.  O.  Bricker,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  C.  V.  Weathers,  Rome;  D.  P.  McGeachy,  D.  D.,  Decatur;  Mr.  R.  F. 
Burden,  Macon ; Mr.  H.  C.  Montgomery ; Mr.  F.  S.  Etheridge ; Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Bigham. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Chas.  O.  Jones,  D.  D.,  702  American 
Svgs.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  . 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  Com- 
merce; W.  S.  Witham,  Atlanta ; Mr.  R.  F.  Burden,  Macon;  Hon.  Miller  Bell, 
Milledgeville ; Chas.  O.  Jones,  D.D.,  702-3  Amer.  Svgs.  Bk.  Building,  Atlanta. 


Hawaiian  Anti-Saloon  League. — Offices,  610  Stangenwald  Bldg.,  Honolulu. 
SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  George  H.  DeKay,  610  Stangenwald  Bldg., 
Honolulu. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— President,  E.  J.  Reed,  The  Waterhouse 
Co.,  Young  Hotel  Bldg.,  Honolulu;  Secretary,  Scott  B.  Brainard,  Central  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu.  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Westervelt,  610  Stangenwald  Bldg., 
Honolulu.  Vice  Presidents — Brigadier  C.  W.  Bourne,  S.  A. ; Dr.  Iga  Mori; 
Rev.  A.  V.  Soares ; S.  C.  Lee,  Second  Chinese  Church ; Rev.  Akaiko  Akana ; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Whitney. 


Idaho  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  602  Empire  Bldg.,  Boise. 
PRESIDENT— W.  E.  Graham,  Boise.  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT— A.  L. 
Freehafter,  Payette.  SECOND  VICE  PRESIDENT— W.  A.  Hyde,  Pocatello. 
THIRD  VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  Wayne  Snoddy,  Moscow.  SECRETARY 
— J.  Wesley  Miller,  Gooding.  TREASURER — Dr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  Boise. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— W.  E.  Graham,  Boise;  H.  E.  Campbell, 
Boise;  J.  M.  Taylor,  Boise;  Rev.  J.  T.  S.  Spriggs,  Nampa;  Rev.  J.  A.  Glen- 
dinning,  Boise ; W.  M.  Lomax,  Boise ; Harry  S.  Kessler. 

SUPERINTENDENT— L.  R.  Horton,  602  Empire  Bldg.  Boise.  AS- 
SISTANT SUPERINTENDENT— E.  J.  Huston. 


The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Illinois. — State  Headquarters,  1200  Security 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

STATE  OFFICERS — President,  W.  W.  Bennett,  Rockford;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Will  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville ; John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington;  Alfred  T. 
Capps,  Jacksonville;  Chris  Galeener,  Carrolton ; Secretary,  John  R.  Golden, 
Decatur ; Treasurer,  Thomas  T.  Bolger,  Chicago. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Charles  E.  Coleman,  Chairman,  Chi- 
cago; M.  P.  Boynton,  Secretary,  Chicago;  John  R.  Golden,  Decatur;  Judson 
D.  Metzger,  Moline ; John  H.  Hauberg,  Rock  Island ; A.  J.  Scrogin,  Lexing- 
ton ; George  H.  Wilson,  Quincy;  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson,  Chicago;  Thos.  J. 
Bolger,  Chicago,  W.  W.  Bennett,  Rockford. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— F.  Scott  McBride,  Chicago.  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT— Alice  Odell.  BUSINESS  MAN- 
AGER— Mr.  B.  W.  Ewing.  Chicago. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— Northern,  George  McGinnis,  Chi- 
cago ; Chicago,  E.  J.  Davis,  Chicago ; Assistant  District  Superintendent,  T.  W. 
Langley,  Chicago;  Assistants  in  Chicago  District,  J.  A.  Little  and  C.  E.  Peter- 
son; Northeastern,  H.  H.  Rood,  Chicago;  Eastern,  N.  R.  Johnson,  Springfield; 
Western,  G.  W.  James,  Galesburg;  Assistant,  C.  E.  Dowdell,  Galesburg;  Cen- 
tral, George  H.  Yule,  Springfield;  Alton-East  St.  Louis,  James  H.  Danskin, 
Springfield:  Southern,  Leo  Howard,  Mt.  Vernon. 

DEPARTMENT  SUPERINTENDENTS  (Headquarters,  1200  Security 
Bldg.,  Chicago)— EDITORIAL,  LITERATURE  AND  PUBLICITY— O.  G. 
Christgau ; LEGAL  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Jos.  H.  Collier;  WOM- 
AN’S DEPARTMENT — Mrs.  G.  M.  Mathes ; Assistant,  Margaret  Wintringer ; 
FINANCIAL— A.  H.  Post;  COLLECTIONS— Anna  M.  Alkire. 


The  Indiana  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1201  Roosevelt 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  PRESIDENT — Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond.  VICE 
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PRESIDENTS — Rev.  Father  C.  P.  Baron,  Edinburg;  Bishop  H.  H.  Fout, 
Indianapolis.  SECRETARY— Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson.  TREASURER— O.  H. 
Palmer,  Indianapolis. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Chairman,  Rev.  William  B.  Farmer, 
D.  D.,  2157  Park  Ave.,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  Paul  C.  Curnick,  D.  D.,  2361  N. 
Delaware,  Indianapolis ; Rev.  C.  M.  Dinsmore,  Secretary,  803  Occidental 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  D.  M.  Horner,  D.  D.,  Middletown;  Bishop  H.  H. 
Fout,  945  Middle  Drive,  Woodruff  Place,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  C.  H.  Winders, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  Chas.  B.  Reeve,  320  N.  Alabama  St.,  Indian- 
apolis; Rev.  F.  C.  Backemeyer,  217  Law  Bldg.,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  David  H. 
Shields,  Kokomo. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  S.  Shumaker,  D.  D.  1201  Roose- 
velt Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

FIELD  WORKERS — Samuel  P.  McNaught,  Law  Enforcement  Attorney, 
1201  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Indianapolis;  Jesse  E.  Martin,  Associate  Attorney,  1201 
Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Indianapolis;  Rev.  H.  W.  Balbridge,  Department  of  Pulpit 
and  Platform;  Ethan  A.  Miles,  and  Rev.  Charles  J.  Everson,  Financial  Secre- 
taries, 1201  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

SPECIAL  SPEAKERS — Rev.  Madison  Swadener,  D.  D.,  and  R.  C. 
Minton. 


The  Iowa  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1216  Grand  Ave., 
Des  Moines.  PRESIDENT  — Rev.  W.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  Des  Moines. 
VICE  PRESIDENT  — Henry  Griffiths,  Des  Moines.  SECRETARY— Rev. 
August  Norrbom,  D.D.,  Des  Moines.  TREASURER — Grant  McPherrin, 
Des  Moines. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  1216  Grand  Ave., 
Des  Moines.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Paul  H.  McBeth, 
Des  Moines. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  W.  B.  Sanford,  D.  D.,  Chair- 
man; Rev.  August  Norrbom,  D.  D.,  Secretary;  Dr.  John  L.  Hillman,  Indianola, 
Iowa ; Rev.  W.  A.  Shullenberger,  D.  D.,  Des  Moines ; W.  H.  Kidder,  Des 
Moines;  Mrs.  E.  Paul  Jones,  Des  Moines;  Rev.  C.  D.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  Ottumwa. 

STATE  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  LEAGUE— Herbert  L.  Sawyer,  Des 
Moines. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD— Rev.  R.  N.  Holsaple,  Des 
Moines ; Rev.  J.  J.  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  Algona. 


Kansas  Anti-Saloo  League — State  Headquarters,  720  Kansas  Ave.,  Topeka. 
PRESIDENT— Prof.  O.  G.  Markham,  Baldwin.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Hon. 
George  H.  Hodges,  Olathe.  SECRETARY— Mr.  W.  M.  Clark,  Baldwin. 
TREASURER— Hon.  J.  C.  Mohler,  Topeka. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— O.  C.  Bronston,  Junction  City; 
F.  M.  Testerman,  Topeka;  F.  L.  Crabbe,  Topeka. 

SUPERINTENDENT— F.  L.  Crabbe,  Topeka. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY— Dr.  M.  W.  Baker. 

ATTORNEY— Hon.  C.  B.  Griffith. 

OFFICE  SECRETARY— Myrtle  M.  Berry,  Topeka. 


The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Kentucky. — State  Headquarters,  912  Republic 
Bldg.,  Louisville.  PRESIDENT— Dr.  W.  N.  Briney,  1017  S.  Brook  St. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hays,  226  N.  15th  St.,  Louisville;  Rev. 
M.  P.  Hunt,  Norton  Bldg.,  Louisville.  SECRETARY— Rev.  G.  A.  Joplin, 
712  Lou.  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville.  TREASURER— Mr.  J.  H.  Dickey,  S.  E. 
Cor.  4th  and  Main,  Louisville. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Geo.  B.  Eager,  330  E.  Broad- 
way, Louisville;  Rev.  G.  A.  Joplin,  712  Lou.  Trust  Bldg.,  Louisville;  Mr.  1.  E. 
Mossbarger,  O’Bannon,  Ky. ; Rev.  John  L.  Fort,  1377  S.  2nd  St.,  Louisville; 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Hays,  226  N.  15th  St.,  Louisville;  Rev.  W.  E.  Arnold,  67  Todd 
Bldg.,  Louisville;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dickey,  S.  E.  Cor.  4th  and  Main,  Louisville;  Rev. 
W.  N.  Briney,  1017  S.  Brook  St.,  Louisville;  Rev.  Mark  Collis,  Lexington; 
Rev.  B.  C.  Horton,  172  Woodland  Ave.,  Lexington;  Rev.  D.  M.  Walker, 
Shelbyville. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Ira  L.  Myers,  912  Republic  Bldg., 
Louisville. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  Geo.  B.  Eager,  330  E. 
Broadway,  Louisville;  Rev.  N.  A.  Palmer,  1038  S.  2nd  St.,  Louisville;  Rev. 
W.  N.  Briney,  1017  S.  Brook,  Louisville. 

The  Louisiana  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  Shreveport. 
PRESIDENT— Rev.  E.  O.  Ware,  D.  D.,  Alexandria. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Judge  W.  P.  Hall,  Pres.;  Dr.  J.  L. 
Scales,  B.  F.  Roberts,  Atty.,  F.  M.  Ragsdale,  Rev.  W.  W.  Drake,  Rev.  L. 
P.  Posey,  T.  W.  Holoman,  Atty.  B.  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  G.  W.  Summey,  J.  G. 
Palmer,  Atty.,  Chas  Roberts,  Atty. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  W.  Turner,  Box  32,  Shreveport. 


The  Christian  Civic  League  of  Maine. — State  Headquarters,  301-303  Sav- 
ings Bank  Bldg.,  Waterville.  PRESIDENT — D.  B.  Holt,  D.  D.,  Auburn. 
VICE  PRESIDENT— A.  T.  Laughlin,  Portland.  CLERK— C.  E.  Owen, 
D.  D.,  Waterviile.  TREASURER— Cecil  M.  Daggett,  Waterville.  FIELD 
SECRETARY — Edward  H.  Emery,  Sanford. 

DIRECTORS — Rev.  D.  B.  Holt,  D.  D.,  Auburn;  Charles  E.  Dunn,  Houl- 
ton ; R.  W.  Dunn,  Waterville;  A.  A.  Heald,  Waterville;  H.  S.  Brown,  Water- 
ville; Rev.  I.  B.  Mower,  Waterville;  Rev.  W.  F.  Berry,  Waterville;  A.  T. 
Laughlin,  Portland;  W.  A.  Danforth,  Bangor;  Willard  S.  Bass,  Wilton;  Rev. 
T.  J.  Ramsdell,  Charleston ; Rev.  Angus  M.  McDonald,  Bar  Harbor ; Cecil  M. 
Daggett,  Waterville;  Rev.  Milo  E.  Pearson,  Auburn;  E.  M.  Foster,  Waterville; 
William  H.  Looney,  Esq.,  Portland ; H.  H.  Brown,  Augusta ; Alice  Purinton, 
Waterville;  E.  M.  Hamlin,  Milo;  Rev.  Calvin  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Bangor. 
SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  C.  E.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Waterville. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Carl  E.  Milliken;  C.  E.  Owen. 


The  Maryland  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1110  American 
Bldg.,  Baltimore.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  J.  F.  Heisse,  D.  D.,  4406  Maine  Ave., 
Baltimore.  VICE  PRESIDENTS — Rev.  Henry  Branch,  3302  Clifton  Ave., 
Baltimore ; Mrs.  Sarah  Miller,  Ashton.  TREASURER — Mr.  H.  S.  Dulaney, 
517  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  J.  F.  Heisse,  D.  D.,  4406  Maine 
Ave.,  Baltimore;  Mr.  H.  S.  Dulaney,  517  W.  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore;  Mr. 
William  F.  Cochran,  1228  Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore ; Rev.  P.  A.  Heilman,  D.  D., 
3017  Baker  St.,  Baltimore;  Rev.  Absalom  Knox,  D.D.,  702  Gilmor  St.,  Balti- 
more; Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  825  Newington  Ave.,  Baltimore;  J.  H.  Baker, 
524  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— George  W.  Crabbe,  1110  American  Bldg., 
Baltimore.  ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  A.  J.  Wil- 
liamson, 1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

ATTORNEY — J.  Bibb  Mills,  1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT  (Peninsula  District,  including  Dela- 
ware and  Eastern  Shore  Counties  of  Maryland) — Rev.  E.  C.  Prettyman,  100 
W.  Eighth  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

FIELD  SECRETARY— J.  W.  Neel,  1110  American  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 


The  Massachusetts  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  345  Tre- 
mont  Bldg.,  Boston.  PRESIDENT — Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  Ph.D.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston.  VICE  PRESIDENT — Delcevare  King,  Quincy.  SECRE- 
TARY— Arthur  W.  Robinson,  Natick.  TREASURER  — Allan  C.  Emery, 
Weymouth. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  345  Tremont 
Bldg.,  Boston. 

SUPERINTENDENT  WESTERN  DISTRICT— William  M.  Forgrave, 
244  Main  St.,  Springfield  (Residence,  511  Van  der  Heyden  Apts.).  SUPER- 
INTENDENT EASTERN  DISTRICT— Forrester  MacDonald. 

STATISTICAL  SECRETARY— Robert  H.  Magwood. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER— Malcolm  C.  Davis. 

ATTORNEY — Boyd  P.  Doty,  345  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — Roy  N.  Berry,  Boston;  C.  O. 
Blood,  Lynn ; G.  Loring  Briggs,  Brookline ; Charles  M.  Cox,  Melrose ; Miss 
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Agnes  L.  Dodge,  Melrose;  Mrs.  Ma:tha  H.  Elliott,  Boston;  Philip  Emerson, 
Lynn;  Allan  C.  Emery,  Weymouth;  T.  C.  Fales,  Scituate ; Miss  Bertha  L. 
Goldthwaite,  Cambridge;  H.  I.  Illingworth,  Swampscott;  Harry  W.  Jeffers, 
Belmont;  Charles  A.  Jenney,  Brockton;  Charles  H.  Jones,  Weston;  Delcevare 
King,  Quincy;  Charles  McKernon,  Pittsfield;  Lemuel  II.  Murlin,  Ph.D.,  Bos- 
ton; T.  H.  Raymond,  Cambridge;  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  Natick;  S.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Lowell;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tilton,  Cambridge;  Rev.  William  H.  Van  Allen, 
S.  T.  D.,  Boston;  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Waterhouse,  Melrose,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Whiting, 
Cambridge;  Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston;  Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— G.  Loring  Briggs,  Charles  M.  Cox,  Allan 
C.  Emery,  T.  C.  Fales,  Delcevare  King,  T.  H.  Raymond,  Arthur  W.  Robinson, 
Robert  A.  Woods. 


The  Michigan  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  116  W.  Ottawa 
St.,  Lansing.  PRESIDENT— R.  H.  Scott,  Lansing.  VICE  PRESIDENT— 
Rev.  J.  A.  Vance,  45  Edmund  Place,  Detroit.  SECRETARY — F.  E.  Mills, 
Lansing.  TREASURER — E.  O.  Izant,  116  W.  Ottawa  St.,  Lansing. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— R.  H.  Scott,  Lansing;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Vance,  Detroit;  F.  E.  Mills,  Lansing;  E.  O.  Izant,  Lansing;  S.  S.  Kresge, 
Detroit;  John  E.  Carr,  Adrian;  Rev.  G.  S.  Robinson,  Battle  Creek;  Rev. 
Victor  Brown,  Wayne;  Rev.  W.  B.  Hartzog,  Mason;  Rev.  G.  E.  Barnes,  Flint. 
D.  M.  Christian,  Owosso ; W.  H.  Mason,  Saginaw ; M.  C.  Pearson,  Detroit. 
ATTORNEYS — W.  S.  Foster,  Lansing;  Edwin  Rawden,  Lansing. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— W.  V.  Waltman,  116  W.  Ottawa  St., 
Lansing. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS— W.  J.  Losinger,  Upper  Peninsula 
District,  Marquette;  Rev.  F.  P.  Leckliter,  708  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FIELD  ORGANIZATION— A.  C.  Graham, 
708  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit. 


The  Minnesota  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  304,  322 
Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  S.  M.  Dick,  D.  D.,  2017 
Pleasant  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  VICE  PRESIDENTS — Rev.  Frank  Doran,  D.  D., 
Dist.  Supt.  M.  E.  Church,  St.  Paul;  Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  Pastor 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Minneapolis;  Rev.  G.  K.  Stark,  D.  D.,  Pas- 
tor Emanuel  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  Minneapolis;  Rev.  C.  E.  Burgess,  Pas- 
tor Christian  Church,  Rochester,  Minn.  SECRETARY — Hon.  James  T.  Elwell, 
945  14th  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis.  TREASURER — C.  N.  Chadbourn,  705 
Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— S.  M.  Dick,  C.  N.  Chadbourn,  James 
T.  Elwell,  W.  B.  Morris,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Simpson,  Rev.  J.  A.  O.  Stub,  Rev.  S.  B. 
Roberts,  Frank  Doran,  G.  A.  Gruman,  H.  K.  Madsen,  Joseph  Riddle,  Mark  F. 
Sanborn,  J.  S.  Hoagland. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  George  B.  Safford,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
322  Hennepin  Ave.,  No.  304  Minneapolis.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT— Adam  Geyman. 

APPOINTMENTS— W.  C.  A.  Wallar. 

SWEDISH  WORK— P.  O.  Ekstrom. 

NORWEGIAN  WORK— O.  J.  Bagne. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANTS— W.  H.  Miller,  Geo.  H.  Newland,  C.  K.  Saue, 
S.  N.  Reep,  A.  C.  Bolstad,  D.  A.  Leonard. 

ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  LEAGUE— Hon.  W.  I.  Norton. 


The  Mississippi  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  201  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jackson.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  J.  M.  Morse,  Jackson. 
SECRETARY— Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey.  D.D.,  Jackson. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— J.  M.  Morse,  E.  K.  Means,  S.  J. 
Taylor,  H.  V.  Watkins,  W.  E.  Morse,  T.  M.  Hederman,  H.  M.  King. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey,  D.D.,  201  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg;.  Tackson. 

MEMBERS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
— Rev.  T.  J.  Bailey,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Morse,  Rev.  I.  W.  Cooper,  D.D. 


Missouri  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  801  Victoria  Bldg., 
St.  Louis. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  W.  C.  Shupp,  802  Victoria  Bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

ASS’T  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  W.  S.  Foreman,  801  Victoria 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

STATE  TREASURER — Emmanuel  Stover,  801  Victoria  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
KANSAS  CITY  DIST.  SUPT.— Rev.  A.  S.  J.  Baldridge,  400  New  Eng- 
land Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

ST.  LOUIS  DIST.  SUPT. — Rev.  W.  S.  Foreman,  801  Victoria  Bldg., 
St.  Louis. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Christian  Bernet,  Pierce  Bldg.,  St. 
Louis;  Rev.  A.  H.  Armstrong,  Fed.  Res.  Bk.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  S.  B. 
Campbell,  702  Title  Guaranty  Bldg.,  St.  Louis;  Clarence  R.  Comfort,  107  N. 
8th  St.,  St.  Louis ; Dr.  Edmund  Duckworth,  600  N.  Euclid,  St.  Louis ; Rev. 
W.  G.  Johnston,  2547  Ada  Ave.,  St.  Louis;  Thos.  Mellow,  7600  Vulcan,  St. 
Louis;  E.  S.  Pillsbury,  1827  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  W.  T.  Wright,  702 
Title  Guaranty  Blvd.,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  F.  W.  Wahl,  2607  N.  19th  St.,,  St. 
Louis. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — Presbyterian,  U.  S.  A. — Rev.  J.  T.  Bacon, 
Springfield ; Rev.  G.  P.  Baity,  Kansas  City ; Dr.  J.  E.  Cannaday,  Sedalia ; 
Rev.  W.  M.  Cleaveland,  St.  Louis ; Clarence  R.  Comfort,  St.  Louis ; Rev.  C. 
P.  Foreman,  Louisiana;  Rev.  J.  D.  McCaughtry,  Carthage;  W.  J.  Jenkins, 
St.  Louis.  Methodist  Episcopal — Mr.  Christian  Bernet,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  S.  B. 
Campbell,  St,  Louis;  Rev.  W.  W.  King,  Kansas  City;  Hon.  • A.  V.  Lashly, 
St.  Louis ; Mr.  Leslie  J.  Lyons,  Kansas  City ; Mr.  E.  Stover,  St.  Louis ; Rev. 
Robert  Nelson  Spencer,  Kansas  City;  Rev.  W.  T.  Wright,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Ed. 
Beasley,  St.  Joseph.  Methodist  Episcopal  South — G.  C.  Alee,  Fredericktown ; 
C.  C.  Carson,  Jefferson  City;  M.  E.  Lawson,  Liberty;  Rev.  M.  H.  Markley, 
St.  Louis ; Rev.  W.  T.  McClure,  Lexington ; Rev.  J.  J.  Reed,  Chillicothe ; Wm. 
H.  Stubblefield,  Jr.,  St.  Louis ; Thos.  H.  Mellow,  St.  Louis.  Baptist — Rev.  H. 
B.  Cox,  Hannibal;  Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit,  St.  Louis;  Rev.  P.  T.  Harmon, 
Bolivar;  Rev.  Geo.  Elton  Harris,  Kansas  City;  Prof.  W.  O.  Lewis,  Liberty; 
W.  W.  Martin,  Doniphan;  Rev.  C.  B.  Miller,  Springfield;  Hugh  Stephens, 
Jefferson  City;  Rev.  W.  H.  Williams,  St.  Joseph.  Congregational — Dr.  Chas. 
F.  Aked,  Kansas  City ; Rev.  A.  H.  Armstrong,  St.  Louis ; H.  M.  Beadsley, 
Kansas  City;  Rev.  S.  W.  Buell,  Springfield:  Mr.  Nat  Spencer,  Kansas  City; 
Hugh  Wurdsack,  St.  Louis.  Christian — J.  H.  Coil,  St.  Louis ; Dr.  Geo.  Gus- 
son,  St.  Louis;  F.  H.  Wright,  Richland;  C.  H.  Swift,  Cape  Girardeau;  Paul 
Gibson,  Elsberry;  W.  H.  Meredith,  Poplar  Bluff;  J.  T.  Bloom,  St.  Joseph; 
B.  H.  Brunner,  Lexington;  Jas.  A.  Small,  Kansas  City;  Arthur  Stout,  Nevada. 
Methodist  Protestant — Rev.  R.  C.  Green,  Ravenwood ; J.  F.  Howe,  Ionia. 
United  Presbyterian — Rev.  J.  A.  Thompson,  Tarkio.  German  Methodist — Rev. 
F.  W.  Wahl,  St.  Louis.  United  Brethren — Bishop  C.  J.  Kephart,  Kansas  City. 
Presbyterian,  U.  S. — J.  H.  Himmelberger,  Cape  Girardeau.  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation— Rev,  H.  W.  Bower,  Kansas  City.  Episcopalian — Rev.  Edmund  Duck- 
worth, St.  Louis.  Christian  Science — Clarence  H.  Howard,  St.  Louis.  Latter 
Day  Saints — Russell  Archibald,  St.  Louis.  Catholic — Thos.  Fitzgerald,  Hemple. 
Non-Sectarian — Otto  Kochtitsky,  Cape  Girardeau. 


The  Montana  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  308  Stapleton 
Block,  Billings.  PRESIDENT— Hon.  D.  W.  Slayton,  Lavina.  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT— Rev.  J.  N.  MacLean,  Missoula.  SECRETARY — Rev.  L._  Hulser, 
Helena.  TREASURER — O.  J.  Thomas,  Billings. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Joseph  Pope,  308  Stapleton  Block, 
Billings. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  E.  J.  Groenveld,  Chairman, 
Butte;  John  J.  McBarron,  Butte,  Secretary;  E.  S.  Shields,  Butte;  Wm.  Lutey, 
Butte ; Rev.  G.  H.  Clifford,  Butte. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Geo.  D.  Wolfe,  Billings;  Rev.  G. 
Clifford  Cress,  Lewistown ; G.  M.  Miles,  Miles  City ; Rev.  J.  A .Martin,  Great 
Falls;  Rev.  Jesse  Lacklen,  Missoula;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Currah,  Butte;  Alfred  Naun- 
dorf,  Eureka ; Rev.  L.  D.  Hooker,  Helena ; Rev.  P.  D.  Hartman,  Missoula ; 
Rev.  E.  H.  Wendland,  Ryegate;  J.  H.  Wedum,  Glasgow;  Rev.  Newman  H. 
Burdick,  Helena. 
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MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  Joseph  Pope, 
Billings;  Hon.  George  M.  Miles,  Miles  City. 


The  Nebraska  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  402-403  Frater- 
nity Bldg.,  Lincoln.  PRESIDENT— S.  K.  Warrick,  Scotts  Bluff.  TREAS- 
URER—H.  J.  Grove,  912  Mercer  Road,  Omaha.— SECRETARY— E.  G. 
Knock,  Wakefield. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  E.  G.  Knock,  Wakefield;  J.  D. 
Haskell,  Wakefield;  Rev.  Arthur  Atack,  2818  Woolworth  Ave.,  Omaha;  Rev. 
C.  E.  Cobbey,  2605  Harney  St.,  Omaha;  Rev.  W.  T.  Elmore,  D.  D.,  1332  K 
St.,  Lincoln ; Rev.  W.  A.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  408  Ganter  Bldg.,  Lincoln. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  F.  A.  High,  402-403  Fraternity  Bldg., 
Lincoln. 


The  Nevada  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  133  W.  2nd  St., 
Rene.  TREASURER — I.  R.  Mathews,  cor.  4th  and  Lake  Sts.,  Reno. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  F.  Jones,  133  W.  2nd  St.,  Reno. 
HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Norman  W.  Pendleton,  16  W. 
5th  St.,  Reno;  Rev.  John  F.  Wilson,  106  Mill  St.,  Reno;  Rev.  Prof.  H.  P. 
Boardman,  735  West  St.,  Reno;  Rev.  Bishop  Geo.  C.  Hunting,  505  Ridge  St., 
Reno ; Eld.  M.  A.  Hollister,  452  Ralston  St.,  Reno ; Rev.  George  L.  Snyder, 
Sparks;  Pres.  Willard  L.  Jones,  Overton. 


New  Hampshire  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  Concord. 
PRESIDENT— Rev.  J.  S.  Lewis,  Concord.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  Derry;  Col.  Richard  Goodell,  Antrim.  SECRETARY — Rev.  R.  H. 
Huse,  Concord.  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER— Rev.  J.  H. 
Robbins,  Concord.  AUDITOR — Mr.  Charles  T.  Page,  Concord. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  J.  S.  Lewis,  Concord;  Rev.  R. 
W.  Barstow,  Concord;  Rev.  W.  C.  Myers,  Concord;  Rev.  D.  S.  Jenks,  Man- 
chester; Rev.  George  H.  Reed,  Concord;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bliss,  Penacook;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Baker,  Concord;  Mr.  Charles  T.  Page,  Concord;  Rev.  C.  Clark,  Con- 
cord ; Rev.  R.  H.  Huse,  Concord. 

FINANCE  AND  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE— Hon.  C.  E.  Clough,  Leb- 
anon; Mr.  C.  T.  Page,  Concord;  Judge  O.  A.  Towne,  Franklin. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — The  Officers,  Committees  and  the  following: 
Hon.  C.  W.  Abbott,  Derry ; Hon.  Daniel  W.  Badger,  Portsmouth ; Mr.  C.  A. 
Bailey,  Suncook;  Rev.  G.  W.  Buzzell,  Nashua;  M.  D.  Cobleigh,  Esq.,  Nashua; 
Rev.  T.  E.  Cramer,  Manchester;  Hon.  C.  M.  Collins,  So.  Danville;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Conrad,  Keene;  Geo.  B.  Cox,  Esq.,  Laconia;  Hon.  Daniel  J.  Daley,  Berlin; 
Hon.  G.  H.  Duncan,  East  Jaffrey;  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Eames,  Jr.,  Keene;  Mr.  C.  G. 
Hamlin,  Gorham;  Rev.  D.  S.  Jenks,  Manchester;  Hon.  Obe  G.  Morrison,  Til- 
ton; Hon.  L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry;  Mr.  C.  B.  Ross,  Lebanon;  Rev.  Wm.  Rams- 
den,  Newfields;  Rev.  T.  H.  Scammon,  Wolfeboro;  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Simonds, 
Franklin;  Hon.  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  Rochester;  Charles  C.  Smith,  Lebanon; 
Rev.  T.  H.  Stacy,  Center  Sandwich;  Hon.  C.  W.  Tobey,  Temple;  Hon.  Geo.  A. 
Worcester,  Milford;  Rev.  F.  G.  Chutter,  Lebanon;  Rev.  E.  S.  Tasker,  Ports- 
mouth ; Rev.  E.  A.  Tuck,  Sugar  Hill. 

DENOMINATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES— Baptist  Convention— Rev. 
W.  H.  Getchell,  Pittsfield;  J.  L.  Dame,  Newport;  Rev.  A.  T.  June,  Somers- 
worth.  Congregational  Conference — Rev.  E.  R.  Stearns,  Concord  ; Rev.  O.  W. 
Peterson,  Penacook;  Rev.  J.  F.  Scott,  Tilton.  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference 
• — Rev.  I.  C.  Brown,  Woodsville;  Rev.  G.  W.  Farmer,  Suncook. 


Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  Jersey. — Headquarters,  207  Market  St.,  New- 
ark. PRESIDENT— Clarence  H.  Hedden,  Newark.  VICE  PRESIDENT— 
Samuel  J.  Sloan,  Newark.  SECRETARY — J.  E.  VanDyke,  East  Orange. 
TREASURER — William  Cairns.  South  Orange. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  four  Officers  and  Elwood  Hol- 
lingshead,  Moorestown ; Rev.  George  G.  Hollingshead,  Montclair ; Stephen  S. 
Day,  Morristown ; Wilbur  B.  Driver,  East  Orange ; George  S.  Hobart,  New- 
ark; James  K.  Shields,  ex-officio;  C.  C.  Read,  Camden;  Alfred  Edgar  Free- 
man, Island  Heights;  Rev.  M.  S.  Poulson,  Ventnor  City;  Rev.  O.  Bell  Close, 
Newark. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  James  K.  Shields. 

ASSISTANT  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Samuel  Wilson. 

ATT’Y  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATION— G.  Rowland  Munroe. 
ASSISTANT  TREASURER— Olive  M.  Downing. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  MEETINGS— Rev.  C.  H.  Rockey. 
MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— James  K.  Shields, 
Maplewood;  William  Cairns,  89  Halsey  St.,  Newark;  Ellwood  Hollingshead, 
Moorestown;  G.  Rowland  Munroe,  207  Market  St.,  Newark. 


New  Mexico  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Estancia  Svgs. 
Bk.  Bldg.,  Estancia,  N.  Mex. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — Rev.  S.  Alonzo  Bright,  Albuquerque;  Bishop 
J.  B.  Howden,  D.D.,  Albuquerque;  Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe;  Hon. 

C.  J.  Roberts,  Santa  Fe;  Hon.  Jose  Sena,  Santa  Fe;  Rev.  J.  H.  Heald,  Albu- 
querque; Rev.  Buren  Sparks,  Santa  Fe;  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Higbee,  Albuquerque; 
Rev.  Hugh  A.  Cooper,  Albuquerque;  Hon.  Amado  Chaves,  Santa  Fe;  Hon.  W. 
H.  Crisman,  Aztec;  Hon.  C.  B.  Hernandez,  Albuquerque;  Rev.  Samuel  Marble, 
Santa  Fe;  Rev.  A.  M.  Knudsen,  Albuquerque;  Hon.  Hugh  Woodward,  Clayton. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT — R.  E.  Farley,  Estancia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Estancia,  New  Mexico. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  T.  M.  Harwood,  Deming,  New 
Mexico. 

LAT1N-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES — Cooperating  with  the  National  Anti- 
Alcoholic  Association  of  Mexico,  Rev.  Epigmenio  Velasco,  Gante  5,  Mexico 

D.  F.  Mexico.  The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society.  Advisory  Committee, 
Sr.  Andres  Osuna,  Mexico  City ; Sr.  Elias  Callis,  Mexico  City ; Sr.  Adolfo  de 
la  Huerta,  Mexico  City ; Sr.  E.  Hernandez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico ; Rev.  E.  B. 
Vargas,  El  Paso,  Texas  ; Sr.  Carlos  Petran,  Mexico  City.  Superintendent,  R. 

E.  Farley,  Estancia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Estancia,  N.  Mex. 


The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  New  York — State  Headquarters,  16th  Floor, 
906  Broadway,  at  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— President,  Rev.  David  James  Burrell,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  New  York.  Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  F.  H.  Coman,  D.  D.,  Rochester; 
Rev.  W.  C.  Spicer,  Gloversville ; Mr.  Edward  C.  Miller,  New  York;  Rev.  J.  H. 
MacConnell,  Norwich.  Secretary,  Rev.  George  Caleb  Moor,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  H.  Fancher,  New  York.  Rev.  O.  F.  Bartholow,  Mt.  Vernon; 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Schoonhoven,  Patchogue ; Rev.  C.  A.  Lincoln,  Brooklyn ; Rev. 
John  Roach  Straton,  D.D.,  New  York;  Rev.  W.  H.  Murdock,  D.D.,  Amsterdam. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— William  H,  Anderson,  906  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Assistant  to  State  Superintendent,  Maude  M.  Odell.  Acting 
Superintendent  Dept,  of  Organization,  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Rawley.  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Mary  Grey  Brewer.  General  Counsel  and  Supt.  Legal  Dept.,  Orville 
S.  Poland.  Secretary  Statistical  Bureau,  Robert  A.  Corradini.  Superintendent 
Publicity  Department,  Rose  Weston  Bull.  Information  Secretary,  Anne  Bart- 
lette  Tubbs. 

METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT,  906  Broadway  (Cor.  20th  St.),  N.  Y.  City. 
— District  Superintendent,  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Hamilton.  Associate  District  Super- 
intendent, Rev.  A.  D.  Batchelor,  A.  M.,  B.  D.  Assistant  District  Superintend- 
ent, Rev/  C.  A.  Holla,  D.  D. 

CAPITAL  DISTRICT,  119  State  St.,  Albany. — District  Superintendent, 
Rev.  Wallace  H.  Marsh.  Assistants,  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Gates,  Trevor  Teele. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT,  305  McCarthy  Bldg.,  Syracuse. — District  Super- 
intendent, Rev.  Lewis  P.  Tucker,  D.  D.  Associate  District  Superintendent, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Bouton.  Assistants,  Rev.  K.  F.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Rowley. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT,  1007  Morgan  Bldg.,  Buffalo.— District  Superin- 
tendent, Rev.  George  A.  Fowler.  Associate  District  Superintendent,  Rev. 
George  M.  Stockdale,  f 


The  North  Carolina  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Raleigh. 
HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Chairman,  W.  T.  Shaw,  Weldon;  Dr. 
William  Louis  Poteat,  Wake  Forest;  F.  B.  McKinne,  Louisburg;  M.  L.  Ship- 
man,  Raleigh;  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh;  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  A.  D.  Wil- 
cox, Durham. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  R.  L.  Davis,  Raleigh.  ASSIST- 
ANT SUPERINTENDENT— Miss  Amorette  Bledsoe,  Raleigh. 

FIELD  SECRETARIES — Rev.  M.  E.  Cotton,  Red  Springs;  Rev.  E.  S. 
Gilley,  Rutherford  College. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — President,  Dr.  Wm.  Louis  Poteat,  Wake  For- 
est. Chairman,  W.  T.  Shaw,  Weldon.  Vice  Presidents,  C.  G.  Morris,  Wash 
ington;  Garland  Midgett,  Jackson;  A.  D.  Ward,  New  Bern;  T.  T.  Hicks,  Hen- 
derson; C.  H.  Ireland,  Greensboro;  W.  A.  McGirt,  Wilmington;  R.  B.  Redwine, 
Monroe;  J.  A.  Hartness,  Statesville;  Clyde  Hoey,  Shelby;  Julius  C.  Martin, 
Asheville.  Secretary  State  Convention,  Mrs.  N.  Buckner,  Asheville.  First 
District,  A.  G.  Cox,  Winterville ; C.  W.  Mellick,  Elizabeth  City.  Second  Dis- 
trict, R.  B.  Boyd,  Warrenton;  W.  T.  Shaw,  Weldon.  Third  District,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Parrott,  Kinston;  C.  S.  Wallace,  Moorhead  City.  Fourth  District,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  Raleigh ; F.  B.  McKinnie,  Louisburg.  Fifth  District,  N.  W.  Brown, 
Hillsboro ; A.  M.  Scales,  Greensboro.  Sixth  District,  J.  C.  Snoddy,  Red 
Springs;  Judge  John  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville.  Seventh  District,  Dr.  R.  P.  An- 
derson, Mocksville ; Dr.  W.  C.  Horton,  North  Wilkesboro.  Eighth  District, 
J.  L.  Nelson,  Lenoir;  B.  L.  Umberger,  Concord.  Ninth  District,  O.  F.  Mason, 
Gastonia;  E.  Y.  Webb,  Shelby.  Tenth  District,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dunham,  Asheville; 
M.  L.  Shipman,  Hendersonville.  Trustees-at-Large,  Rev.  J.  E.  Underwood, 
Raleigh;  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh;  Miss  Bertha  Lee,  Mocksville;  Rev.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  Buies  Creek ; Rev.  L.  S.  Massey,  Louisburg ; Dr.  Clarence  Poe, 
Raleigh ; Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  Elon  College ; Heriot  Clarkson,  Charlotte ; Dr. 
L.  B.  McBrayer,  Sanatorium;  J.  Alien  Taylor,  Wilmington;  Rev.  J.  S.  Farmer, 
Raleigh;  C.  H.  Mebane,  Newton;  Rev.  Milton  A.  Barbour,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Kivett,  High  Point.  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  Dr.  D.  Atkins, 
Asheville;  Dr.  L.  C.  Smith,  Polkton.  Methodist  Protestant  Conference,  Rev. 
R.  M.  Andrews,  Greensboro ; S.  R.  Harris,  Henderson.  Christian  Conference, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Holt,  Burlington.  A.  R.  P.  Conference,  Rev.  John  A.  Koons, 
Maiden.  North  Carolina  Conference,  Rev.  A.  D.  Wilcox  and  Prof.  R.  L. 
.blowers,  Durham. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— W.  T.  Shaw,  Weldon;  M.  L. 
Shipman,  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Bickett,  and  R.  L.  Davis,  Raleigh. 


North  Dakota  Enforcement  League.  — State  Headquarters,  Bismarck. 
PRESIDENT— Mr.  R.  B.  Griffith,  Grand  Forks.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Mr. 
F.  W.  Heidel,  Valley  City.  SECRETARY— F.  C.  Upton,  Minot.  TREAS- 
URER— F.  E.  McCurdy,  Bismarck. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— The  Officers  above,  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Preston  Anderson,  Fargo;  Mr.  T.  E.  Tufte,  Northwood;  Mr.  Fred  Mann, 
Devils  Lake;  Mr.  George  E.  Wallace,  Bismarck;  Mr.  J.  H.  Tompkins,  Minot; 
Mr.  H.  T.  Quanbeck,  McVille;  Mr.  Horace  G.  Webster,  Grand  Forks;  Mrs. 

R.  M.  Pollock,  Fargo. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Bismarck. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Judge  C.  A.  Pol- 
lock, Fargo;  Rev.  F.  L.  Watkins,  Bismarck. 


The  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Suite  310,  175  S. 
High  St.,  Columbus.  PRESIDENT — Dr.  J.  Knox  Montgomery,  New  Con- 
cord. VICE  PRESIDENT— George  D.  Selby,  Portsmouth.  TREASURER— 

C.  L.  Dickey,  Columbus. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  A.  M.  Courtenay,  D.D.,  Wes- 
terville; C.  L.  Dickey,  Columbus;  Rev.  T.  H.  Campbell,  D.D.,  Columbus; 

D.  W.  Teachout,  331  Prospect,  Cleveland;  Rev.  S.  F.  Daugherty,  33  W.  5th 
Ave.,  Columbus. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— J.  A.  White,  Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St., 
Columbus. 

ATTORNEYS  — J.  A.  White,  Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St.,  Columbus; 
Charles  M.  Earhart,  Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St.,  Columbus;  T.  B.  Jarvis, 
Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St..  Columbus;  J.  L.  Hilton,  515  Daily  News  Bldg., 
Canton ; L.  A.  Tucker,  990  The  Arcade,  Cleveland. 

EDITOR— F.  L.  Dustman,  Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St.,  Columbus. 
DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS  — George  C.  Southwell,  990  The 
Arcade,  Cleveland;  Rev.  Edgar  MacDill,  42  Cambridge  Bldg.,  Cincinnati; 
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Rev.  C.  F.  Wiseman,  515  Daily  News  Bldg.,  Canton;  V.  A.  Schreiber,  551 
Spitzer  Bldg.,  Toledo;  S.  A.  Probst,  502  U.  B.  Bldg.,  Dayton;  Rev.  J. 
Sanford.  Suite  310,  175  S.  High  St.  Columbus. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT— Rev.  George  E.  Fisher,  Supt.,  Suite 
310,  175  S.  High  St.,  Columbus. 

FIELD  ORGANIZER— Rev.  T.  M.  Hare,  175  S.  High,  Suite  310,  Colum- 
bus. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  J.  M.  Mills, 
Lima;  P.  E.  Selby,  Portsmouth;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville;  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  Washington,  D.  C. ; James  A.  White,  Columbus. 


The  Oklahoma  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  302  Oklahoma 
Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Mail  address  Box  654.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Frank 
Barrett,  Oklahoma  City.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Mr.  A.  H.  Crawford,  Perry. 
SECRETARY— Rev.  Marion  Porter,  Enid.  TREASURER— Mr.  F.  C.  Morey, 
Oklahoma  City. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Chairman,  Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  Okla- 
homa City.  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City ; Rev.  I.  Frank 
Roach,  Oklahoma  City ; Rev.  J.  A.  Huff,  Oklahoma  City. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Hon.  H.  T.  Laughbaum,  Oklahoma  City. 
LEGISLATIVE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  ATTORNEY— Hon.  H.  T. 
Laughbaum,  Oklahoma  City. 

DIRECTORS  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— Hon.  H.  T. 
Laughbaum,  Oklahoma  City;  Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  Oklahoma  City;  Rev.  W.  J. 
Moore,  Oklahoma  City. 

TRUSTEES-AT-LARGE— Rev.  W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City,  M.  E. 
South;  Mr.  John  W.  Beard,  Ada,  M.  E.  South;  Hon.  John  R.  Pennington,  Ard- 
more, Presbyterian ; Mr.  C.  L.  Stealey,  Oklahoma  City,  Presbyterian ; Rev. 
W.  S.  Wiley,  Muskogee,  Baptist;  Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Baptist; 
Rev.  Marion  Porter,  Enid,  Methodist;  Hon.  H.  S.  Braucht,  Newkirk,  Metho- 
dist; Mr.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  Wetumka,  Friends. 

TRUSTEES  REPRESENTING  DENOMINATIONS  — Rev.  Forney 
Hutchison,  Oklahoma  City,  M.  E.  South;  Hon.  William  Franklin,  Oklahoma 
City,  M.  E.  South;  Rev.  J.  H.  Ball,  Ada,  M.  E.  South;  Hon.  H.  H.  Holman, 
Wetumka,  M.  E.  South;  Rev.  O.  E.  Whitwell,  Edmond,  Presbyterian;  Mr. 
U.  M.  Baughman,  Oklahoma  City,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  C.  A.  Strickland,  Okla- 
homa City,  United  Brethren;  Rev.  D.  B.  Cook,  Blackwell,  United  Brethren; 
Rev.  W.  A.  Merrill,  Nowata,  Christian ; Rev.  D.  A.  Wickiser,  Vinita,  Chris- 
tian; Rev.  H.  E.  Swan,  Oklahoma  City,  Congregational;  Rev.  A.  D.  Lindsay, 
Newkirk,  Methodist;  Rev.  I.  Frank  Roach,  Oklahoma  City,  Methodist;  Rev. 
J.  W.  Abel,  Tulsa,  Methodist ; Rev.  J.  W.  Moseley,  Duncan,  Presbyterian  (U. 
S.) ; Rev.  F.  E.  Gray,  Sasakwa,  Christian  Advent. ; Rev.  H.  L.  Price,  Wau- 
komis,  Evangelical;  Rev.  J.  A.  Huff,  Oklahoma  City,  Baptist;  Rev.  W.  W. 
Chancellor,  Oklahoma  City,  Baptist ; Rev.  T.  M.  Hunter,  Ponca  City,  Baptist ; 
Rev.  Holmes  Nichols,  El  Reno,  Baptist;  Mr.  V.  O.  Denson,  Guthrie,  United 
Presbyterian;  Mr.  E.  K.  Jennings,  Oklahoma  City,  United  Presbyterian. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Hon.  H.  T. 
Laughbaum,  Oklahoma  City,  Presbyterian;  Rev.  Frank  Barrett,  Oklahoma  City, 
M.  E.  South ; Rev.  W.  J.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City,  M.  E.  South. 


The  Oregon  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  805  Broadway 
Bldg.,  Portland.  PRESIDENT — Hon.  E.  A.  Baker,  1206  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg., 
Portland.  VICE  PRESIDENT — Mr.  J.  J.  Ross,  61  Front  St.,  Portland. 
SECRETARY— J.  R.  Ellison,  Portland.  TREASURER— Mr.  E.  Quacken- 
bush,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Sherwood. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  E.  A.  Baker,  1206  Northwest 
Bank  Bldg.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  173  2nd  St.;  Hon.  A.  L.  Veazie,  612  Corbett 
Bldg.;  J.  R.  Ellison;  Mr.  J.  J.  Ross,  61  Front  St.;  Rev.  B.  J.  Clark,  129  E. 
15th,  Portland;  Rev.  H.  H.  Farnham,  1140  Gay  St.,  Portland;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Nugent,  204  E.  12th  St.,  Portland;  Mr.  E.  Quackenbush,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Sher- 
v ood. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  W.  J.  Herwig*  805  Broadway  Bldg., 
Portland. 

ATTORNEY— Hon.  E.  A.  Baker,  1206  N.  W.  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland. 
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Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon  League. — Headquarters,  1022-1026  Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Philadelphia. 

SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  Homer  W.  Tope,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
EDITOR — Rev.  Harry  M.  Chalfant,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENT^ — Johnstown,  Rev.  H.  C.  Thomson, 
Johnstown  Trust  Bldg.,  Johnstown.  Erie,  Rev.  N.  E.  Yeiser,  308  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Erie.  Harrisburg,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hartman,  10  South  Second  St.,  Harris- 
burg. Northeast,  Rev.  J.  Mitchell  Bennetts,  409  Bennett  Bldg.,  Wilkesbarre. 
Philadelphia,  1022  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Rev.  B. 
L.  Scott,  505  Publication  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Reading,  Rev.  C.  H.  Brandt, 
Stauffer  Bldg.,  Reading. 

FIELD  SECRETARIES — Rev.  J.  C.  Carpenter,  Pittsburg;  Rev.  T.  G. 
Dietz,  Altoona;  Dale  Learn,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— OFFICERS— President,  Rev.  C.  C.  Hayes, 
Johnstown.  First  Vice  President,  Rev.  H.  F.  Schlegel,  Shamokin.  Second 
Vice  President,  Hon.  E.  H.  Beshlin,  Warren.  Secretary,  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Morgan, 
Carlisle.  Treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Philadelphia. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Calvin  C.  Hays,  Chairman; 
Allan  Sutherland,  Secretary;  Bishop  W.  M.  Stanford,  Harrisburg;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Morgan,  Carlisle;  Rev.  R.  A.  Hutchinson,  Pittsburgh;  Rev.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Lebanon;  S.  W.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Berwick;  Rev.  R.  E.  McClure,  Blairsville; 
Rev.  W.  L.  Bollman,  Allentown;  Rev.  J.  M.  S.  Isenberg,  Rev.  John  Watchorn, 
Rev.  J.  B.  C.  Mackie,  Rev.  Groves  W.  Drew,  Mr.  J.  H..  Brandt  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Masland,  Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  R.  A.  Hutchison,  Pitts- 
burgh ; Rev.  E.  E.  Stauffer,  Lebanon ; Rev.  E.  L.  Mcllvaine,  Meadville ; Rev. 
H.  W.  Tope,  and  Mr.  Allan  Sutherland,  Philadelphia. 

MEMBER  NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Rev.  Homer  W. 
Tope. 


The  Rhode  Island  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  31, 
29  Weybosset  St.,  Providence.  PRESIDENT — Hon.  Nathan  W.  Littlefield, 
87  Weybosset  St.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— I.  W.  Le  Baron,  493  Public  St., 
Providence;  Rev.  Edward  R.  Evans,  22  Underwood  St.,  Pawtucket;  Mr.  B. 
Franklin  Spooner,  131  Washington  St.  SECRETARY — Rev.  W.  M.  Newton, 
65  Laura  St.,  Providence.  TREASURER— Rev.  W.  T.  Green,  Natick.  AUDI- 
TOR— Mr.  D.  C.  Goff,  115  Hope  St.,  Providence. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— The  Officers  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Dingwell, 
340  Broadway,  Pawtucket;  Rev.  Joel  Olsenious,  167  Woodbine  St-s  Auburn; 
Mr.  Willis  H.  White,  717  Industrial  Trust  Bldg.,  Providence;  Rev.  L.  W.  Le 
Baron,  493  Public  St.,  Providence ; Rev.  Edward  R.  Evans,  22  Underwood  St., 
Pawtucket. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  V.  Claypool,  Room  31,  29  Wey- 
bosset St.,  Providence. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  TRUS- 
TEES— President,  Nathan  W.  Littlefield;  Superintendent,  Ernest  V.  Claypool. 

ADDITIONAL  TRUSTEES— Mr.  Vernon  Rice,  R.L.S.S.  Association, 
Jackson  Bldg.,  Providence ; Rev.  M.  E.  Bratcher,  230  Atlantic  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence; Mr.  D.  L.  Mathewson,  44  Hamlin  St.,  Providence;  Rev.  T.  C.  Gleason, 
East  Greenwich;  Rev.  F.  H.  Spear,  East  Greenwich;  Rev.  Wilbur  Nelson, 
Newport;  Mr.  David  Waugh,  Lonsdale;  Mr.  Hugh  McGregor,  171  Armington 
St.,  Edgewood;  Rev.  B.  T.  Livingston,  Baptist  Headquarters,  Lauderdale  Bldg., 
Providence;  Allan  P.  Peacock,  317  West  Exchange  St.,  Providence;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Burdick,  Westerly;  Rev.  F.  L.  Wilkins,  D.  D.,  193  California  Ave.,  Providence; 
Rev.  H.  W.  Hewitt,  42  Dexter  St.,  Providence. 


The  South  Carolina  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  1521  Main 
St.,  Columbia.  PRESIDENT—  . VICE  PRESIDENTS 

— Rt.  Rev.  K.  G.  Finley,  Columbia ; J.  J.  Lawton,  Hartsville. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  E.  Burts,  Rt.  Rev.  K.  G. 
Finley,  Rev.  R.  L.  Truesdale,  Rev.  E.  M.  Lightfoot,  Rev.  Hugh  Murchinson, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Morris. 

SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  E.  M.  Lightfoot. 

TRUSTEES — Rev.  Z.  T.  Cody,  Greenville;  Bright  Williamson,  Darlington; 
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J.  L.  Mims,  Edgefield;  C.  B.  Bobo,  Laurens;  George  H.  Bates,  Barnwell; 
J.  G.  Anderson,  Rock  Hill;  J.  B.  Sansbury,  Timmonsville. 


The  South  Dakota  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  401-402 
Western  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Mitchell.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Walter  Ingram, 
Mitchell.  VICE  PRESIDENT— Rev.  A.  L.  Semans,  Mitchell.  SECRETARY— 
Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  Watertown.  TREASURER — Mr.  L.  S.  Vickers,  Mitchell. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE — Rev.  Walter  Ingram,  Mitchell;  Rev. 
A.  L.  Semans.  D.  D.  Mitchell ; Rev.  J.  E.  Booth,  Watertown ; Rev.  H.  P.  Car- 
son,  D . D.,  Huron ; Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley,  Bridgewater ; Rev.  P.  O.  Bunt, 
Aberdeen;  L.  S.  Vickers,  Mitchell. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— H.  E.  Dawes,  401-402  W.  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Michell.  GENERAL  SECRETARY— J.  H.  Hubbard. 

ATTORNEY — Lauritz  Miller,  323  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Mitchell. 


The  Tennessee  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  526-530  Stahl- 
man  Bldg.,  Nashville.  PRESIDENT— H.  B.  Carre,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Nashville. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  J.  E.  Martin,  D.D.,  Jellico;  G.  E.  Bennie,  Nash- 
ville ; Rev.  A.  U.  Boone,  D.  D.,  Memphis.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 
—John  T.  Benson.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER— Miss 
Evelyn  Laughren,  Nashville. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  Parker  Shields,  D.D.,  526-530  Stahl- 
man  Bldg.,  Nashville. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— G.  E.  Bennie,  182  2nd  Ave.,  North; 
John  T.  Benson,  136  4th  Ave.,  North;  Dr.  M.  G.  Buckner,  Jackson  Bldg.;  Dr. 

H.  B.  Carre,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.  E.  Derryberry,  144  2nd  Ave.,  North; 
Rev.  O.  L.  Hailey,  1101  Greenwood  Ave.;  Rev.  T.  C.  Ragsdale,  717  Russell 
St. ; Rev.  W.  B.  Ricks,  2127  Belmont  Blvd. ; C.  E.  Rose,  452  Chestnut  St. ; 
Dr.  G.  C.  Savage,  165  8th  Ave.,  North,  Nashville. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES— Major  A.  D.  Reynolds,  Bristol;  Geo.  T.  Wof- 
ford, Johnson  City;  Rev.  J.  E.  Martin,  D.  D.,  Jellico;  Rev.  S.  T.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Maryville;  Hon.  Newell  Sanders,  Chattanooga;  R.  H.  Hunt,  Chattanooga; 
F.  A.  Seagle,  Chattanooga;  W.  P.  McBroom,  Chattanooga;  Rev.  J.  A.  Burrow, 
D.  D.,  Chattanooga ; H.  W.  Lynn,  Knoxville ; J.  M.  Crawford,  Knoxville ; Hon. 
T.  Asbury  Wright,  Knoxville;  Rev.  J.  M.  Melear,  D.  D.,  Athens;  Mrs.  Minnie 
Allison  Welch,  State  President  vV.  C.  T.  U.,  Sparta;  Hon.  W.  R.  Webb,  Bell 
Buckle;  Chas.  S.  Ivie,  Shelbyville ; Rev.  W.  B.  Ricks,  D.  D.,  Nashville;  Rev. 
O.  L.  Hailey,  D.  D.,  Nashville;  Jno.  T.  Benson,  Nashville;  Rev.  T.  C.  Rags- 
dale, Nashville;  H.  B.  Carre,  B.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Nashville;  Dr.  M.  G.  Buckner, 
Nashville;  Geo.  E.  Bennie,  Nashville;  C.  E.  Rose,  Nashville;  Dr.  G.  C.  Sav- 
age, Nashville;  M.  E.  Derryberry,  Nashville;  Rev.  H.  W.  Hanshue,  D.  D., 
Nashville;  Rev.  W.  F.  Powell,  D.  D.,  Nashville;  R.  S.  Rudolph,  Clarksville; 

I.  A.  McSwain,  M.  D.,  Paris;  Prof.  Tas.  A.  Robbins,  McKenzie;  W.  G.  Rey- 
nolds, Union  City;  T.  H.  Farmer,  Martin;  I.  B.  Tigrett,  Jackson;  S.  S.  Pres- 
ton, Memphis;  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Memphis;  Hon.  G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  Memphis; 
Rev.  A.  U.  Boone,  D.  D.,  Memphis;  Rev.  C.  W.  Webdell,  D.  D.,  Memphis; 
F.  C.  Ezell,  Dresuen;  J.  A.  England,  Decaturville. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  — Rev.  Parker 
Shields,  Nashville;  Hon.  Newell  Sanders,  Chattanooga;  Hon.  W.  R.  Webb, 
Bell  Buckle. 


The  Texas  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  603-4  Slaughter  Bldg., 
Dallas.  PRESIDENT— Dr.  J.  C.  Hardy,  Belton.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— 
Mr.  J.  L.  Smith,  Amarillo;  Dr.  L.  D.  Anderson,  Fort  Worth.  SECRETARY 
— Mr.  Geo.  Sargent,  Dallas. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  Atticus  Webb,  603-4  Slaughter 
Bldg.,  Dallas. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS — First  Congressional  District,  Rev.  W.  D. 
White,  Atlanta;  Second  Congressional  District,  Geo.  W.  Carroll,  Beaumont; 
Third  Congressional  District,  Judge  E.  M.  Bramlette,  Longview  ; Fourth  Con- 
gressional District,  Prof.  H.  A.  Ivy,  Sherman;  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
Ben  Brandenburg,  Dallas;  Sixth  Congressional  District;  Hon.  T.  S.  Hender- 
son, Cameron ; Seventh  Congressional  District,  Rev.  E.  A.  Maness,  Crockett 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  Rev.  R.  W.  Adams,  Houston ; Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  Judge  John  T.  Duncan,  Lagrange;  Tenth  Congressional  Dis- 
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trict,  C.  E,  McDannald,  Lockhart;  Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Rev.  B.  A. 
Hodges,  Temple;  Twelfth  Congressional  District,  Judge  W.  Erskine  Williams, 
Fort  Worth;  Thirteenth  Congressional  District,  Senator  Guinn  Williams, 
Decatur;  Fourteenth  Congressional  District,  Rev.  J.  T.  Curry,  San  Antonio; 
Fifteenth  Congressional  District,  Rev.  S.  L.  Batchelor,  Kingsville ; Sixteenth 
Congressional  District,  J.  L.  Campbell,  El  Paso ; Seventeenth  Congressional 
District,  J.  P.  Sewell,  Abilene;  Eighteenth  Congressional  District,  Judge  R. 
Walker  Hall,  Amarillo. 

The  Vermont  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  10,  188 
Main  St.,  Burlington.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  C.  G.  Clarke,  Ph.  D.,  Springfield. 
VICE  PRESIDENTS — Prin.  Raymond  McFarland,  Saxtons  River;  Rev.  W.  S. 
Mulholland,  Fair  Haven;  E.  B.  Jordan,  Jericho.  SECRETARY — A.  S.  Gallup, 
Burlington.  TREASURER— Fred  S.  Pease,  Burlington.  AUDITOR — E.  P». 
Metcalf,  Burlington. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE—  C.  T.  S.  Pierce,  Vergennes;  Rev. 
Mark  Kelley,  D.  D.,  Burlington;  Fred  S.  Pease,  Burlington;  W.  H.  Dean,  Fer- 
risburg;  Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  D.  D.,  Burlington;  Judge  C.  H.  Hayden,  River- 
side; E.  B.  Jordan,  Jericho;  Rev.  W.  A.  Davison,  D.  D.,  Burlington;  A.  S. 
Gallup,  Burlington;  A.  M.  Aseltine,  Burlington;  Albert  E.  Laing,  Burlington. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Mr.  Albert  E.  Laing,  Room  10,  188  Main 
St.,  Burlington. 

The  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League.  — State  Headquarters,  Suite  234-236, 
Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond.  PRESIDENT — Dr.  J.  P.  McConnell,  East  Rad- 
ford. VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  Jr.,  Richmond;  Mr.  R.  A. 
Schoolfield,  Danville ; Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Roanoke ; Mr.  P.  V.  D. 
Conway,  Fredericksburg;  Ex-Gov.  W.  H.  Mann,  Petersburg;  Hon.  A.  T.  Lin- 
coln, Marion;  Mr.  W.  F.  Hale,  Nokesville;  Mr.  S.  F.  Rogers,  Onancock;  Mr. 
G.  T.  Foltz,  Wytheville;  Mr.  M.  O.  Nelson,  Danville;  Mr.  W.  C.  Ivey,  Lynch- 
burg; Rev.  J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  Lynchburg.  SECRETARY— Rev.  J.  W.  Cam- 
mack,  Richmond.  TREASURER — Mr.  S.  P.  Jones,  Richmond. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Rich- 
mond; Rev.  David  Hepburn,  Richmond;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hough,  Norfolk;  Rev.  Jno. 
G.  Scott,  Richmond ; Rev.  J.  W.  Cammack,  Richmond ; Dr.  W.  A.  Christian, 
Blackstone ; Rev.  E.  T.  Dadmun,  Norfolk ; Dr.  R.  H.  Pitt,  Richmond ; R.  S. 
Barbour,  South  Boston. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT — Rev.  David  Hepburn,  Suite  234-236  Mur- 
phy’s Hotel,  Richmond. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE— Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Pitt,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hough,  Rev.  David  Hepourn,  Thos.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Peters,  Prof.  C.  T.  Jordan. 


The  Washington  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  4119  Arcade 
Bldg.,  Seattle.  PRESIDENT — Hon.  Lester  E.  Kirkpatrick,  909  Third  Ave., 
Seattle.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— Rev.  E.  M.  Hill,  Vancouver;  E.  S.  Collins, 
Esq.,  Ostrander.  SECRETARY — H.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  302  Olympic  Place, 
Seattle.  TREASURER— C.  H.  Kiel.  Esq.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  L.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  909  Third 
Ave.,  Seattle;  Bishop  A.  W.  Leonard,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  W.  Foster, 
Esq.,  302  Olympic  Place,  Seattle;  C.  H.  Kiehl,  Esq.,  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— George  D.  Conger,  4119  Arcade  Bldg., 
Seattle.  

The  West  Virginia  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  Room  208, 
Davidson  Bldg.,  Charleston. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Rev.  C.  B.  Graham,  Chairman : A.  S. 
Thomas,  Secretary;  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  Treasurer;  John  Davidson,  Rev.  Ernest 
Thompson,  Fred  O.  Blue,  W.  C.  B.  Moore,  C.  R.  Morgan,  Rev.  Leroy  Dakin. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  O.  M.  Pullen,  208  Davidson  Bldg., 
Charleston. 

MEMBERS  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  L.  C.  Cun- 
ningham, Williamson ; Rev.  O.  M.  Pullen,  Charleston. 


Wisconsin  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  825  Goldsmith  Bldg.. 
Milwaukee.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  Samuel  Plantz,  D.D.,  Appleton.  FIRST 
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VICE  PRESIDENT  — Hon.  Emerson  Ela,  Madison.  SECOND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  — Rev.  Fr.  J.  C.  Hogan,  Stevens  Point.  THIRD  VTCE 
PRESIDENT— Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Johnson,  R.  1,  South  Range.  SECRETARY 
AND  TREASURER — Rev.  Henry  Colman,  D.D.,  608  Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE  — F.  J.  Vea,  Chairman,  Stoughton; 
Rev.  Samuel  Plantz,  D.D.,  Appleton;  E.  J.  Lindsay,  281  Prospect  Ave.,  Mil- 
waukee; Judson  G.  Rosebush,  Appleton;  Hon.  John  Strange,  Menasha ; Alex- 
ander E.  Matheson,  Janesville;  John  Geerlings,  800  Van  Buren  St.,  Milwaukee; 
Rev.  Fr.  J.  C.  Hogan,  635  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point;  E.  J.  Harvey,  Racine; 
Rev.  George  E.  Plunt,  124  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Madison;  Hon.  Emerson  Ela, 
Madison;  L.  M.  Alexander,  Port  Edwards;  J.  T.  Phillips,  Green  Bay;  Rev. 
J.  H.  Bernd,  470  21st  St.,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barr,  1528  Maryland  Ave., 
Milwaukee ; Rev.  Henrv  Colman,  608  Summit  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— Rev.  David  L.  McBride,  825  Goldsmith 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee.  Assistants,  J.  I.  Seder,  B.  N.  Hicks,  D.  W.  Hutton,  O.  L. 
Robinson,  825  Goldsmith  Bldg.,  Milwaukee ; N.  C.  Shirey,  T.  W.  Gales,  28-29 
Carroll  Blk.,  Madison;  E.  E.  Barker,  Jr.,  310  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Eau  Claire; 
D.  P .French,  540  Alton  St.,  Appleton ; J.  P.  Koeller,  R.  D.  4,  Box  D,  Oshkosh. 


Wyoming  Anti-Saloon  League. — State  Headquarters,  432-34  Citizens  Na-  j 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  PRESIDENT — Rev.  W.  T.  Dumm, 

D.  D.,  Cheyenne.  VICE  PRESIDENTS— L.  R.  A.  Condit,  Barnum;  Mrs.  j 
Annie  Allison,  Cheyenne;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Morton,  Cheyenne;  Hon.  C.  A.  Myers,  j 
Knight.  TREASURER  — F.  I.  Furry,  Cheyenne.  SECRETARY  — Merle 
Hanna,  Cheyenne.  AUDITOR— W.  B.  Ross,  Cheyenne. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMITTEE— Hon.  Archie  Allison,  President,  Chey- 
enne; Dr.  F.  1.  Furry,  Treasurer;  Attorney  W.  B.  Ross,  Rev.  W.  T.  Dumm, 

D.  D.,  Hon.  C.  A.  Myers,  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Hon.  L.  R.  A.  Condit,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cromer,  Attorney  M.  A.  Kline. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT— W.  L.  Wade,  432-34  Citizens  National  | 
Bank  Bldg. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE— Hon.  Archie  Allison,  Hon.  W.  B.  Ross, 
Hon.  PI.  B.  Durham,  Hon.  Earl  Warren,  Dr.  F.  I.  Furry,  Rev.  W.  T.  Dumm,  \ 
Hon.  M.  A.  Kline. 


NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  TEMPERANCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

World  League  Against  Alcoholism. — JOINT  PRESIDENTS — Miss  Anna 
A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111. ; Robert  Hercod,  Ph.D.,  Lausanne,  Switzerland ; 
Right  Hon.  Leif  Jones,  Castle  Howard,  York,  England;  Rev.  Howard  H. 
Russell,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS — Argentina — Miss  Hardynia  K.  Nor  ville  ; Australia 
— Rev.  R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  D.D.; Belgium — Hon.  Emile  Vandervelde;  Can- 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  MacClean ; Finland — Larsen  Ledet ; England — The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Donald  Mclean ; Finland — Hon.  Sauteri  Alkio ; France — M. 
Frederic  Riemain  ; Ireland — Hamilton  M’Cleery;  Japan — H.  Nagao  ; Mexico — 
Prof.  Andres  Osuna ; Netherlands — J.  R.  Slotemaker  de  Bruine,  Ph.D.;  New 
Zealand — Hon.  George  Fowlds  ; Norway — Avocat  O.  Solnordal ; Scotland — Sir 
Joseph  McLay ; Sweden — Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman;  Switzerland — Prof.  Hans 
Hunzicker ; South  Africa — William  Chappell;  United  States — Rev.  P.  A.  Baker, 

D.  D. ; Uruguay — Dr.  Joaquin  de  Salterain. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY — Ernest  H.  Cherrington.  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Westerville,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Canada— Rev.  Ben  PI.  Spence,  George  PI. 
Lees.  Denmark — Larsen  Ledet.  England — C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

E.  ; George  B.  Wilson,  B.  A.;  Rev.  Henry  Carter;  Most  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Mas- 
terman,  Bishop  of  .Plymouth;  Miss  Agnes  Slack.  France — M.  Jean  Meteil. 
Ireland — Rev.  John  Gailey.  B.  A.  Mexico — Rev.  J.  N.  Pascoe.  Scotland — 
W.  J.  Allison;  R.  A.  Munro ; Mrs.  George  Milne.  Sweden — Senator  Alexis 
Bjorkman.  United  States— Bishop  James  Cannon,  Tr.,  D.  D. ; Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  LL  D.. ; Rev  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D. ; William  H.  Anderson,  LLD.  ; 
Arthur  J.  Davis;  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  B.  A.  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Mrs. 
Deborah  Knox  Livingston;  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe  Yost;  Harry  S.  Warner.  The 
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Joint  Presidents  and  the  General  Secretary  members  ex-officio. 

PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE.— Rev.  R.  B.  S.  Ham- 
mond, D.  D.,  Australia;  M.  N.  Popoff,  Bulgaria ; George  E.  Lloyd,  Canada; 
Lars  Larsen-Ledet,  Denmark ; Rev.  Henry  Carter,  England ; Most  Rev.  J.  H. 
B.  Masterman,  Bishop  of  Plymouth,  England;  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
E.,  England;  George  B.  Wilson,  B.  A.,  England;  Hon.  Niilo  Liakka,  Finland; 
Frederic  Riemain,  France;  Etienne  Matter,  France;  Peter  Haldorson,  Iceland; 
Mrs.  Emily  Moffat  Clow,  Ireland;  Dr.  M.  Yamaguchi,  Japan;  Rev.  E.  B. 
Vargas,  Mexico;  Rev.  John  Dawson,  New  Zealand;  Avocat  O.  Solnordal,  Nor- 
way ; Rev.  Ruperto  Algorta,  Peru ; W.  J.  Allison,  Scotland ; Andrew  Law, 
Scotland;  Prof.  Georges  K.  Staitch,  Serbia;  Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman,  Sweden; 
Rev.  A.  J.  Cook,  South  Africa;  L.  B.  Musgrove,  U.  S.  A.;  Bishop  James  Can- 
non, Jr.,  U.  S.  A.;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  U.  S.  A.;  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  A. ; Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D„  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Arthur  J.  Davis,  LT.  S.  A. ; Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  B.  A.,  U.  S.  A. ; Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  U.  S.  A. ; Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.D.,  U.  S.  A. ; Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Parks,  U.  S.  A.;  Dr.  Balthazar  Brum,  Uruguay;  Leonard  Page,  Wales 
GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST  AL- 
COHOLISM. Argentina — Liga  Nacional  de  Templanza,  Nice  de  Egosene ; 
Maria  M.  Moreno.  Australia — Australian  Aliance  Prohibition  Council,  Rev. 
R.  B.  S.  Hammond,  D.  D.  Bulgaria — Bulgarian  Temperance  Union,  Rev.  M. 
N.  Popoff.  Canada — Dominion  Alliance,  Rev.  T.  Albert  Moore,  D.D. ; J.  H. 
Carson.  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Sara  R.  Wright.  Den- 
mark— I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark,  Lars  Larsen-Ledet,  C.  C.  Heil- 
esen.  Federated  Danish  Total  Abstinence  Organizations,  Lars  Larsen-Ledet. 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Miss  Dagmar  Prior.  England — United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  Most  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  Bishop  of  Plymouth; 
George  B.  Wilson,  B.  A. ; William  Bingham.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
Great  Britain,  Rev.  Henry  Carter.  National  Commercial  Temperance  League, 
Strength  of  Britain  Movement,  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  National 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Association,  Lady  Cecilia  Roberts.  Esthonia — 
Eesti  Karskusseltside  Kestoimkond  (Central  Temperance  Committee),  Villem 
Emits.  Finland — National  Prohibition  League  of  Finland,  Prof.  V.  Voionmaa. 
France — Ligue  Nationale  Contre  l’Alcoolisme— Jean  Letort,  Jean  Meteil,  Fred- 
eric Riemain.  Blue  Cross  Society,  Etienne  Matter,  Pastor  Georges  Gallienne, 
Germany — I.  O.  G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  H.  Blume.  Iceland — I.  O. 
G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Iceland,  Einar  H.  Kvaran.  Ireland — Temperance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Irish  Temperance  League,  Rev.  John 
Gailey,  Rev.  John  MacMillan.  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  South 
Ireland,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Richardson.  Jamaica— Jamaica  League  Against  Alco- 
holism, Rev.  J.  J.  Kilpin  Fletcher.  Japan — National  Temperance  League  of 
Japan,  Takeshi  Ukai,  H.  Nagao,  S.  Aoki.  Latvia — Latvian  Anti-Alcohol  So- 
ciety, Gustav  Kempels.  Lithuania — Lithuanian  Temperance  Association,  D-ras 
Iuozas  Eretas.  Mexico — Association  Nacional  de  Temperancia,  Dr.  Ignacio 
Torres  Delgado,  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  Andres  Osuna.  Netherlands — Local 
Option  League,  Dr.  D.  van  Krevelin.  New  Zealand — New  Zealand  Alliance 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Rev.  John  Dawson,  Mrs.  Rachel  Don. 
Norway — Federation  of  Norwegian  Total  Abstinence  Organizations,  Avocat  O. 
Solnordal,  Johan  Hvidsten.  Peru — National  Temperance  Society,.  Rev.  Ru- 
perto Algorta.  Portugal — Liga  Anti-Alcoholica  Portugesa,  Luciano  Silva. 
Scotland — Scottish  Temperance  and  No-License  Union,  W.  J.  Allison.  James 
Gillies,  Mrs.  Gemell.  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association — -(Scottish 
Christian  Union),  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Milne,  Mrs.  Helen  Barton.  Serbia — I.  O. 
G.  T.,  Grand  Lodge  of  Serbia,  Georges  K.  Staitch,  Dr.  Tovan  Danitch.  South 
Africa — South  African  Temperance  Alliance,  Rev.  A.  J.  Cook.  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Miss  Emilie  Solomon.  Sweden — Federated 
Swedish  Total  Abstinence  Organizations,  Senator  Alexis  Bjorkman,  Edward 
Wavrinsky.  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Sweden,  Dr.  Gustav  Mossesson,  Rev. 
David  Ostlund.  Switzerland — Swiss  Total  Abstinence  Federation,  R.  Hercod, 
Ph.  D.,  Doctor  P.  A.  Ming.  United  States  of  America — Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  William  H.  Anderson.  LL.  D. ; Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.D. ; Bishop 
Tames  Cannon,  Tr..  D.  D.  : Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. : Arthur 
T.  Davis:  Rev.  F.  Scott  McBride.  LL.  D.  ; Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  LL.  D. ; 
Wayne  B,  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  H.  B.  Car  re,  Ph.D.  Intercollegiate  Prohibition 
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Association,  Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D. ; Harry  S.  Warner.  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Na- 
tional Grand  Lodge,  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle.  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration, Miss  Cora  F.  Stoddard,  B.  A. ; Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Ph.  D.  Southern 
Baptist  Commission  on  Temperance  and  Social  Service,  Rev.  A.  J.  Barton, 
D.  D.  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Mrs. 
Ella  A.  Boole,  Mrs.  Margaret  Munns.  Uruguay — Liga  Nacional  contra  el 
Alcoholismo,  Mme.  C.  de  Salterain ; Carrie  van  Domselaar.  Wales — National 
Temperance  Council,  Lord  Clwyd,  Leonard  Page.  (Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are  members  ex  officio  of  the  Council.) 

OBJECT  OF  THE  WORLD  LEAGUE  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM— 
The  object  of  this  League  is  to  attain,  by  the  means  of  education  and  legisla- 
tion, the  total  suppression  throughout  the  world  of  alcoholism,  which  is  the 
poisoning  of  body,  germ-plasm,  mind,  conduct  and  society,  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.  This  League  pledges  itself  to  avoid  affilia- 
tion with  any  political  party  as  such,  and  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  on  all  questions  of  public  policy,  not  directly  and  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages. 


World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  PRESIDENT  — Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  Rest  Cottage,  Evanston.,  111.  VICE-PRESIDENT — Miss 
Dagmar  Prior,  25  Kastelsvej,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  HONORARY  SECRE- 
TARIES— Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack,  Caxton  Buildings,  Ripley,  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land; Mrs.  Blanche  Read  Johnston,  2 Slade  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada.  HON- 
ORARY TREASURER— Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Parkside  Ave., Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. — The  National 

Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  an  organization  of  Christian  women 
banded  together  for  the  protection  of  the  home,  the  abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  triumph  of  Christ’s  Golden  Rule  in  custom  and  in  law.  It  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Woman’s  Temperance  Crusade  of  1873-74. 
It  was  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874. 

There  are  about  20,000  local  unions,  with  a membership  and  following,  in- 
cluding the  young  people’s  and  children’s  societies,  of  practically  a million 
persons.  The  organization  includes  25  distinct  departments,  superintended  by 
as  many  women  experts,  in  the  national  and  in  most  of  the  state  organizations. 
The  laws  providing  for  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  all  public  schools 
in  the  states  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  were  secured 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

From  the  beginning  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  advocated  National  Constitutional 
Prohibition,  and  in  September,  1911,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  then  its  National 
President,  issued  a historic  proclamation  in  which  she^affirmed  that  within  a 
decade  Prohibition  should  be  written  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  called  “to  active  cooperation  all  temperance,  Prohibition,  religious  and 
philanthropic  bodies ; all  patriotic,  fraternal  and  civic  associations,  and  all 
Americans  who  love  their  country.” 

Because  of  its  perfect  system  of  organization,  enabling  it  to  reach  not 
only  the  centers  of  population  but  the  remotest  sections  of  our  country  with 
its  educational  propaganda  and  the  active  personal  work  of  its  members,  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  bringing  about  the  vast 
change  in  public  sentiment  regarding  the  use  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and 
has  been  a leader  in  campaigns  for  local,  state  and  National  Prohibition.  The 
organization  has  gathered  and  presented  to  the  United  States  Congress  peti- 
tions for  National  Constitutional  Prohibition  representing  over  12,000,000 
people. 

In  March,  1918,  the  president,  Anna  A.  Gordon,  presented  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  a petition  representing  six  million 
patriotic  American  women  praying  for  the  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  This  was  called  the  patriotic  Win-the-War  Peti- 
tion and  is  the  greatest  petition  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  any  country. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
are  located  at  Evanston,  111.,  under  the  same  roof  with  Rest  Cottage,  formerly 
the  home  of  Frances  E.  Willard.  A substantial  office  building  has  been  erected, 
and  from  this  center  go  out  not  only  the  publications  and  supplies  of  the  vari- 
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ous  departments,  but  vast  quantities  of  general  temperance  and  campaign  liter- 
ature. The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  owns  and  publishes 
its  official  organ,  The  Union  Signal;  also  the. Young  Crusader,  a monthly  paper 
for  children.  Nearly  all  its  state  organizations  publish  a state  paper  also. 

The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  also  maintains  legis- 
lative headquarters  in  the  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  OFFICERS — President,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston, 
111. ; Vice  President-at-Large,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Parkside  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ; Coddesponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111. ; Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson,  Fargo,  N.  D. ; Assistant 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge,  Lincoln,  Va. ; Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet C.  Munns,  Evanston,  111. 

EDITORS — Managing  Editor  Union  Signal,  Miss  Julia  F.  Deane,  Evans- 
ton, 111.;  Managing  Editor  Young  Crusader,  Miss  Windsor,  Grow,  Evanston,  111. 

STATE  PRESIDENTS— Alabama— Mrs.  Mary  T.  Jeffries,  1922  S.  16th 
Ave.,  Birmingham.  Alaska — Mrs.  Cornelia  T.  Hatcher,  Wasilla.  Arizona — 

Mrs.  Imogen  La  Chance,  315  E.  McDowell  Rd.,  Phoenix.  Arkansas — Mrs. 
Minnie  U.  Rutherford-Fuller,  Magazine.  ^Arkansas — Mrs.  M.  R.  Stevens,  803 
Hckory  St.,  Pine  Bluff.  California  North — Mrs.  Addie  Garwood  Estes,  3 City 
Hall  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  California  South — Mrs.  Eva  C.  Wheeler,  301  N. 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Colorado — Mrs.  Adrianna  Hungerford,  333  14th  St., 
Denver.  Connecticut — Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wilson,  353  Church  St.,  Hartford.  Dela- 
ware— Mrs.  Georgia  G.  Pierce,  Milford.  District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  Emma  S. 
Shelton,  Cypress  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.  ^District  of  Columbia — Mrs. 
Alma  J.  Scott,  389  Rhode  Island  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington.  Florida — Miss 
Minnie  E.  Neal,  41  W.  Beaver  St.,  Jacksonville.  Georgia — Mrs.  Leila  A.  Dil- 
lard, Box  246,  Emory  University.  Idaho  North — Mrs.  Mabel  I.  McCrea,  Sand- 
point.  Idaho  South — Dr.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake,  New  Plymouth.  Illinois — Miss 
Helen  L.  Hood,  1118  The  Temple,  Chicago.  Indiana — Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Stan- 
ley, R.  R.  7,  Liberty.  Iowa — Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wise  Smith,  2416  Kingman  Blvd., 
Des  Moines.  Kansas — Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Mitchner,  109  W.  10th  St.,  Hutchin- 
son. Kentucky — Mrs.  Frances  E.  Beauchamp,  438  Fayette  Park,  Lexington. 
Louisiana — Mrs.  Alice  C.  McKinney,  512  Hazel  St.,  Ruston.  Maine — Mrs. 
Althea  G.  Quimby,  North  Turner.  Maryland — Mrs.  Mary  R.  Haslup,  The 
Gilman,  Baltimore.  ^Maryland — Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Hill,  1132  West  Lexington 
St.,  Baltimore.  Massachusetts — Mrs.  Alice  G.  Ropes,  541  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston. 
Michigan — Mrs.  E.  L.  Calkins,  952  Washtenau,  Ypsilanti.  Minnesota — Mrs. 
Josephine  E.  Sizer,  St.  Paul  Park.  Mississippi — Mrs.  Clara  C.  Cox,  Corinth. 
Missouri — Mrs.  Nelle  G.  Burger,  310  McDaniel  Bldg.,  Springfield.  Montana 
— Mrs.  J.  E.  Cocks,  124  Brooks  St.,  Missoula.  Nebraska — Mrs.  Lela  G.  Dyar, 
Boone.  Nevada — Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Steinbach,  403  Mill  St.,  Reno.  New  Hamp- 
shire— Mrs.  Charline  M.  'Abbott,  Rochester.  New  Jersey — Miss  Esther  H. 
Elfreth,  115  Lincoln  Ave.,  Haddonfield.  New  Mexico — Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Harri- 
son, Box  393,  Santa  Fe.  New  York — Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  377  Parkside  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  North  Carolina — Mrs.  T.  Adelaide  Goodno,  435  W.  Gasten  St., 
Greensboro.  North  Dakota — Mrs.  Elizabth  P.  Anderson,  61  Jackson  Apts., 
Fargo.  Ohio — Mrs.  Florence  D.  Richard,  10  Hanford  St.,  Columbus.  Okla- 
homa— Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Buhl,  1408  S.  Elwood,  Tulsa.  Oregon — Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Mallett,  1731  E.  11th  St.,  Portland.  Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Ella  M.  George, 
415  32nd  St.,  Beaver  Falls.  Philippine  Islands — Mrs.  Clyda  N.  Bundy,  ^aba- 
tuan,  N.  E.  Porto  Rico — Mrs.  Edith  I.  Rivera,  Stop  43,  Santurce.  Rhode 
Island — Mrs.  Ethelyn  H.  Roberts,  105  Whittier  Ave.,  Providence.  South  Caro- 
lina— Mrs.  Joseph  Sprott,  Manning.  *South  Carolina — Mrs.  L.  A.  J.  Moorer, 
143  Treadwell  St.,  Orangeburg.  South  Dakota — Mrs.  Flora  A.  Mitchell, 
Brookings.  Tennessee — Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Welch,  Sparta.  Texas — Mrs.  Claude 
de  Van  Watts,  309  W.  7th  St.,  Austin.  Utah— Mrs.  D.  W.  Jenkins,  Tremon- 
ton.  Vermont — Mrs.  Elsie  P.  Barney,  Swanton.  Virginia — Mrs.  Sara  H. 


* Colored  organizations. 

Hoge,  Lincoln.  Washington  East — Mrs.  Allie  Methven,  Colfax.  Washington 
West— Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Vincent,  4197  Arcade  Bldg.,  Seattle.  West  Virginia— 
Mrs.  Olive  C.  Barnes,  219  Morris  St.,  Charleston.  Wisconsin— Mrs.  Mary  S. 
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Johnson,  R.  1 South  Range.  Wyoming — Mrs.  S.  E.  Bailey,  742  S.  Durbin, 
Casper. 


The  International  Congress  Against  Alcoholism.  PERMANENT  INTER-  : 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE — Dr.  Alph.  Aliens,  Maarssen  bei  Utrecht;  Mad.  j 
Bauda  Lamy,  Paris;  Dir.  E.  Beckman,  Stockholm;  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Bergman, 
Stockholm;  E.  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.;  Pastor  N.  Dal- 
hoff,  Copenhagen;  Dr.  Danitz,  Belgrade,  Servia ; Dr.  Adolph  Daum,  Vienna; 

Dr.  A.  Delbrueck,  Hemelingen  bei  Bremen;  Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ; The  Hon.  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke,  London;  Dr.  A.  Filipetti,  Milan;  Dr. 
Aug.  Forel,  Yvorne ; Dr.  Richard  Froelich,  Neustadt  bei  Wien ; Prof.  I.  Gon- 
ser,  Berlin;  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Gray,  London;  Franziskus  Hahnel,  Leipzig; 

Dr.  Helenius  Seppala,  Helsingfors;  Dr.  R.  Hercod,  Lausanne;  Fraulein  Ottilie 
Hoffman,  Bremen;  Dr.  Knut  Kjellberg,  Stockholm;  Dr.  Legrain,  Paris;  Very 
Rev.  J.  W.  Leigh,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Hereford ; Dr.  Ley,  Brussels ; Prof.  Luzzatti, 
Rome;  Dr.  P.  Ming,  Sarnen ; Dr.  Mendelssohn,  Petrograd ; Dr.  Alex  von  I 
Naray-Szabo,  Budapest;  Theodore  Neild,  Leominster;  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Calla- 
ghan, Washington,  D.  C.  ; Baron  Wladimir  von  Prazak,  Vienna;  Dr.  Radzis-  1 
zewski,  Wloclawek,  Warschau;  John  Turner  Rae,  London;  F.  Riemain,  Paris;  ] 
Rev.  Giovanni  Rochat,  Isla  D’Elba;  Jhr.  Ch.  J.  M.  Ruijs  de  Beerenbrouck,  j 
Maastricht;  Dr.  W.  P.  Ruijsch,  ’S-Gravenhage ; Dr.  Scharfenberg,  Christiana;  j 
Dr.  K.  H.  G.  von  Scheele,  M.  R.,  Bishop  von  Gothland,  Visby ; Dr.  J.  R. 
Slotemaker  de  Bruine,  Utrecht ; Dr.  Ph.  Stein,  Budapest ; Dr.  von  Strauss  und 
Torney,  Berlin;  Dr.  de  Vaucleroy,  Brussels;  Dr.  R.  Vogt,  Gaustadt  bei  Chris-  j 
tiana;  Charles  Wakekly,  London;  Ed.  Wavrinsky,  Stockholm;  Arie  H.  Wil-  J 
lemse,  Utrecht;  Dr.  Wlassak,  Vienna;  Dr.  Zia  Bey,  ’S-Gravenhage. 

Prior  to  the  war  these  International  Congresses  had  been  held  in  Europe  \ 
every  two  years,  the  Fourteenth  Congress  having  been  held  at  Milan,  Italy,  in 
1913.  At  the  Milan  Congress  the  Permanent  International  Committee  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  American  delegation  and  later  the  invitation  of  the  United  j 
States  government  to  hold  the  Fifteenth  International  Congress  Against  Alco-  \ 
holism  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of 
$60,000  for  the  entertainment  of  this  Congress  and  directed  that  it  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  turn 
appointed  an  Executive  Committee  to  have  in  charge  the  work  of  the  Congress  j 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C-.,  in  September,  1920. 

OFFICIAL  DELEGATION  REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  THE  THIRTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  HELD  AT  THE  HAGUE,  HOL- 
LAND, SEPTEMBER  11-16,  1911— E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville,  Ohio;  S.  E.  Nicholson,  Washington,  j 
D.  C. ; Maynard  N.  Clements,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; William  J.  Pollard,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ; Charles  Scanlon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  j 
Maine;  Miss  Edith  Smith  Davis,  Milwaukee,  Wis ; Dr.  V.  A.  Ellsworth,  Bos-  I 
ton,  Mass. ; Peter  J.  O’Callaghan,  Chicago,  111. ; James  K.  Shields,  Chicago, 

111. ; P.  J.  Lennox,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OFFICIAL  DELEGATION  REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  THE  FOURTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  1 
CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM  HELD  AT  MILAN,  ITALY,  1 
SEPTEMBER  22-27,  1913— Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon.  j. 
George  F.  Cotterill,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville,  Ohio;  i 
Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Rev.  Father  P.  J.  O’Callaghan,  1 
Chicago,  111. ; <Mrs.  Suessa  B.  Blaine,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  I 
Waco,  Texas;  Rev.  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. ; Prof.  Charles  | 
Scanlon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Hon.  Edwin  Mulready,  Boston,  Mass. ; H.  T.  Laugh-  ) 
baum,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; Mrs.  Mary  Harris  Armour,  Crawfordsville,  Ga.  I 
OFFICIAL  DELEGATION  REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED  J 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  THE  FIFTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  | 
CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  HELD  AT  WASHINGTON,  I 
D.  C.,  SEPTEMBER  21-27,  1920— Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Paducah,  Ky. ; I 
Rev.  Fr.  J.  G.  Beane,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Col.  P.  H.  Callahan,  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Hon.  S.  D.  Fess,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111. ; 

Dr.  H.  O.  Kelly,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Senator  William  S.  Kenyon,  Washington, 

D.  C. ; Governor  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Augusta,  Maine;  Doctor  Howard  H.  Rus- 
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sell,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  UNDER 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES — Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  Chairman,  30  Bliss  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Prof.  Charles  Scanlon,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  First  Vice  Chairman; 
Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Second  Vice  Chairman ; Ernest 
H.  Cherrington,  Westerville,  Ohio,  Secretary;  Right  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Callaghan, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Suessa  B.  Blaine,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCES— Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  30  Bliss 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  Secretary;  Right  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Callaghan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Treasurer. 

OFFICIAL  DELEGATION  REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AT  THE  SIXTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM,  HELD  AT  LAUSANNE,  SWITZ- 
ERLAND, AUGUST  22-27,  1921— Rev.  Deets  Pickett,  LL.D.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  Edwin  C. 
Dinwiddie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  Fr.  John  G.  , Beane,  S.T.D.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  South  Manchester,  Conn.;  Rev.  Charles  Scanlon, 
LL.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Boston,  Mass;  Mrs. 
Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  Morgantown,  West  Va. ; Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  D.D.,  Alex- 
andria, La. ; Hon.  George  F.  Cotterill,  Seattle,  Wash. 


International  Order  of  Good  Templars. — INTERNATIONAL  SUPREME 
LODGE  OFFICERS — I.C.T.,  Lars  O.  Jensen,  Bergen,  Norway;  I.Coun., 
George  F.  Cotterill,  Seattle,  Washington,  U.S.A.;  I.V.T.,  Herman  Blume, 
122  Tarpenbeckstrasse,  Hamburg,  Germany;  I.S.J.W.,  J.  W.  Hopkins,  J.P., 
Pembury  Road,  Glouster,  England;  I.E.S.,  Larsen  Ledet,  Aarhus,  Denmark; 
I. Sec.,  Tom  Honeyman,  160  Hill  St.,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  I. A. Sec.,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Carlson,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  U.S.A. ; I.Treas.,  Oscar  Eklund, 
Di-ottinggatan,  55  Stockholm,  Sweden;  P.I.C.T.,  Edward  Wavrinsky,  M.P., 
Birger,  Jarlsgatan,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Patriarch  Templar,  Joseph  Malins, 
Birmingham,  England;  I.S.T.E.,  Mauritz  Sterner.  Gavle,  Sweden;  I. Chap., 
Pastor  Rolfs,  Osnabruck,  Germany;  I.  Mar.,  F.  W.  M.  Uzuret,  Amsterdam, 
Holland ; I.  D.  M.,  Mrs.  Bergland,  Melbourne,  Australia ; I.  Guard,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Mann.  K.I.H.,  Poona.  Tndia  ; T.Sent.,  C.  A.  Maxwell,  Portland,  Maine, 
U.S.A.;  I. Mess.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McNeill,  Scotstoun,  Scotland. 

Next  session,  1923  : place  not  selected. 

NATIONAL  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— N.  C .T., 
Edwin  C.  Dinwiddie,  906  Munsev  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; N.Coun.,  Harry 
E.  Wellman,  Kendall,  N.  Y. ; N.V.T.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Burton,  Butte,  Mont.; 
N.E.S.,  vacant;  N. Supt .Juvenile  Work,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Chandler,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; N. Supt. Temp.  Ed.,  Miss  Laura  R.  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. ; N.Sec., 
Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.;  N.Treas.,  Albert  Sutcliffe,  Boston,  Mass.; 
P.N.C.T.,  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Carlson,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  N.Chap.,  Harvey  H. 
Penbertly,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  N.Mar.,  C.  Wilmer  King,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
D.I.C.T.,  F.  W.  Sarles,  Butte,  Mont. 

Next  session,  1923. 


The  Sons  of  Temperance. — National  Division  of  N.  America — Most  Worthy 
Patriarch — E.  R.  Nickerson,  Shag  Harbor,  Shelburne  Co.,  N.  S. ; M.W.  Asso- 
ciate, Mrs.  Anna  R.  Baedor,  Hartford,  Conn.;  M.W.  Patron,  Mrs.  Rae  M. 
Goodwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.W.  Scribe,  Theodore  N.  Willmot,  Orillia,  Ont. ; 
M.W.  Treasurer,  Wm.  C.  Acken,  Metuchen,  New  Jersey;  M . W . Chaplain,  Rev. 
John  McAskill,  Hopewell,  N.  S. ; M.W. Conductor,  Mrs.  Archibald  MacLeod, 
Amherst;  M.W.  Sentinel,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Blessing,  Camden,  N.  J.  Trustees 
(for  a six  year  term),  Roland  M.  Eavenson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Trustee  (for  a 
four  year  term),  George  A.  McLeod,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Permanent  Trustee,  Harry 
C.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  serve  2 yrs. 

The  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  September  29,  1842.  It  is  composed  of  subordinate,  grand  and  national 
divisions.  It  has  five  national  divisions — one  for  North  America,  one  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  two  for  Australia  and  one  for  New  Zealand.  It  ha§  been 
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introduced  in  India  and  South  Africa.  In  the  course  of  its  existence  it  has  had 
nearly  4,000,000  members  on  its  rolls.  Its  present  membership  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  15,000,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its 
membership  in  Great  Britain  is  400,000  ; in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  about 
30,000.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  and  Prohibition  for  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  the  first  organization 
that  advocated  Prohibition  by  constitutional  amendment,  which  it  undertook 
to  do  in  1857. 

The  election  of  officers  is  biennial.  Seventy- eighth  Session,  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  July  19,  1922. 


World  Student  Federation  Against  Alcoholism. — President,  Dr.  Courtenay  1 
C.  Weeks,  34  Paternoster  Row,  London  E.  C.,  England;  Secretary,  Mr.  Onno 
van  der  Veen,  University  of  Leiden,  Leiden,  Holland;  Treasurer  and  Interna-  'j 
tional  Secretary,  Harry  S.  Warner,  Suite  910,  14  West  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.  Additional  Members  Executive  Committee — Sigfrid 
Borgstrom,  Stockholm,  Sweden ; Robert  Joos,  Shaffhausen,  Switzerland. 


The  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association. — President,  Rev.  Ira  Lan- 
drith,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  First  Vice  President,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evans- 
ton, 111.  Second  Vice  President,  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio. 
Third  Vice  President,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Secretary, 
Elon  G.  Borton,  Chicago,  111.  Treasurer,  Harry  S.  Warner,  Chicago,  111. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS — Irving  Fisher,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. ; Lemuel  H.  Murlin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  Bos- 
ton University,  Boston,  Mass.  ; Herbert  L.  Willett,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. ; Samuel  Dickie,  LL.  D.,  President  Emeritus 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.;  William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ; Haven  Emerson,  M.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Dan  B.  Brummitt,  D.  D., 
Chicago,  111. ; John  H.  Hill,  Chicago,  111. ; Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston, 
111;  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns,  Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Ph.  D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Ernest  H. 
Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Virgil  G.  Hinshaw,  Lagrange,  111.; 
Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  Boston,  Mass. ; Oliver  W.  Stewart,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; Elon  G.  Borton,  Chicago,  111.;  Harry  S.  Warner,  Chicago, 
111. ; Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  Ira  Landrith,  Miss 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  Howard  H.  Russell,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Elon  G.  Borton,  Harry 
S.  Warner. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY— Harry  S.  Warner. 

HEADQUARTERS— 14  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN — The  Intercollegiate  Statesman. 


World  Prohibition  Federation.  — International  Officers — President,  Guy 
Hayler,  Cdurtfield,  South  Norwood  Park,  London,  S.  E.  Honorary  Treasurer, 
Rev.  Charles  Scanlon,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Hon- 
orary Secretary,  Captain  Edward  Page  Gaston,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  26  Museum  St., 
London.  European  President,  Dr.  Maurice  Legrain,  Paris ; Vice  President, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  London.  Honorary  Secretary,  Larsen  Ledet,  Aarhus, 
'Denmark. 

World  Prohibition  Federation:  American  Branch. — President,  Rev.  Charles 
Scanlon,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; First  Vice  President,  Mr.  V.  G.  Hinshaw ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  Sam- 
uel Zane  Batten,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; Treasurer,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ran- 
dall, Washington,  D.  C.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  general 
officers  together  with  Dr.  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; C.  S.  Longacre, 
Takoma  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  George  Zurclier,  North  Evans,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


National  Temperance  Council. — President,  Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D.,  41 
Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  A.  J.  Barton,  D.  D.,  * 
Alexandria,  La.;  D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City;  Anna  A.  Gordon, 
Evanston,  111. ; Rev.  Charles  Scanlon,  LL.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Ben  D.  Wright, 
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Lockport,  N.  Y. ; Secretary,  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
Treasurer,  Rev.  Deets  Pickett,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Chairman,  Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D., 
Westerville,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rev.  Purley  A.  Baker,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  A.  J.  Barton, 
Alexandria,  La. ; Rev.  Samuel  Zane  Batten,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mrs. 
Frances  E.  Beauchamp,  Lexington,  Ky. ; Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  Ph.  D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ; Rev.  Walter  PI.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  Charles  Bulla, 
D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; W.  G.  Calderwood,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Bishop  James 
Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; Miss  Laura  R.  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  New  York  City;  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D., 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  J.  J.  Curran,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwid- 
die,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  James  Empringham,  D.  D.,  New  York  City; 
Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111.; 
Rev.  Harry  Adams  Hersey,  Muncie,  Ind. ; Virgil  G.  Hinshaw,  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge,  Lincoln,  Va. ; E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.;  Clinton  N.  Howard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; William  J.  Johnson,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ; Sebastian  S.  Kresge,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Rev.  Ira  Landrith,  D.  D., 
Chicago,  111.;  Hon.  Joshua  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Mrs.  Deborah  Knox  Liv- 
ingston, Providence,  R.  I. ; Rev.  James  S.  Martin,  D.  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Carolyn  McDowell,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Rev.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Rev.  P.  J.  O’Callaghan, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ; Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111. ; Rev.  Deets  Pickett, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass;  Mrs.  Florence 
Richards,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Rev.  H.  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  Westerville,  O. ; Chas. 
Scanlon,  LL.D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Hon  Oliver  Stewart,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tilton,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harry  S.  Warner,  Chicago,  111.;  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Alonzo  E.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111.; 
Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Ben  D.  Wright,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. ; Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Rev.  J.  G.  Beane,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


National  Legislative  Conference. — Chairman,  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell, 
D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio ; Vice  Chairman,  Anna  A.  Gordon,  Evanston,  111. ; Sec- 
retary, D.  Leigh  Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  661  W.  179th  St.,  New  York  City.  Cooperating 
Organizations — Anti-Saloon  League  of  America;  Board  of  Temperance  and 
Moral  Welfare  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. ; Board  of  Temper- 
ance, Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; Board 
of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ;  Catholic  Prohibi- 
tion League;  Board  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  of  the  Friend’s 
Five  Years’  Meeting;  Church  Temperance  Society;  Committee  on  Promotion  of 
Temperance  Legislation  in  Congress;  Committee  of  Sixty  on  National  Prohi- 
bition; Committee  on  Temperance  and  Social  Service  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention;  Department  of  Temperance  and  Good  Citizenship  of  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor ; Flying  Squadron  Foundation ; Intercollegiate 
Prohibition  Association;  International  Order  of  Good  Templars;  International 
Reform  Bureau;  National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance;  National  Pro- 
hibition Party;  National  Reform  Association;  National  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union;  Committee  on  Moral  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church;  Permanent  Committee  on  Temperance  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church;  Scientific  Temperance  Federation;  Social  Service  Commission 
of  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention;  Temperance  Commission  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Temperance  Commission  of  the 
National  Congregational  Council;  Temperance  Committee  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church;  Temperance  Committee  of  the  Universalist  Church. 


Scientific  Temperance  Federation.  — Honorary  President,  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Honorary  Vice  Presidents, 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; Doctor  Haven 
Emerson,  New  York  City;  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Health  Department,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago,  111;  Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.  ; Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  President,  Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 
LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Vice  President,  Arthur  J.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Secretary,  Miss  Cora  Frances  Stoddard,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Re- 
search Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Transeau,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Field 
Secretary,  Miss  Edith  M.  Wills,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Miller,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS— Rev.  P.  A.  Baker,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio; 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Ernest  H.  Cherrington, 
LL.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Wm.  F.  Cochran,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Fillmore  Condit, 
Eong  Beach,  Calif. ; Arthur  J.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. ; E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  634 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Boyd  P.  Doty,  Boston,  Mass.;  Col.  E.  H. 
Haskell,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  E.  Johnson,  Westerville,  Ohio;  Rev.  R.  N. 
Holsaple,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Delcevare  King,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  Ira  Lan- 
drith,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  H.  Magwood,  Boston,  Mass.;  F.  Scott  McBride, 
Chicago,  111.;  E.  L.  Miller,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  E.  J.  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Wester- 
ville, Ohio ; Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Cora  Frances  Stod- 
dard, Boston,  Mass. ; Rev.  H.  W.  Tope,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Mrs.  E.  L. 
Transeau,  Boston,  Mass.;  Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  LL.  D.,  32  Bliss  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Richard  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. ; W.  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Ernest  H.  Cherrington,  LL.  D.,  Wester- 
ville, Ohio,  Chairman;  Rev.  Richard  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.;  Delcevare  King, 
Boston,  Mass. ; Arthur  J.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. ; Robert  H.  Magwood,  Boston, 
Mass. ; Ernest  L.  Miller,  Boston,  Mass. ; Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.  D.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; Ernest  L.  Miller,  Boston,  Mass. ; Daniel  A.  Poling,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


National  Temperance  Society. — Room  51,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Charles  Scanlon,  LL.  D.,  President.  Alfred  R.  Kimball,  Secretary. 
Henry  M.  Randall,  Treasurer. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  was  established  in  1865. 

The  following  periodicals  covering  temperance  interests  are  published : 
The  National  Advocate,  The  Youth’s  Temperance  Banner,  The  Water  Lily. 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work. — The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  meets  annually.  The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting,  June  22-29,  1922,  will 
be  held  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  President,  Robert  W.  Kelso,  46  Cornhill, 
Boston,  Mass.;  First  Vice  President,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Martha  P.  Falconer;  Third  Vice  President,  Gertrude  Vaile;  General  Sec- 
retary, Wm.  Hammond  Parker,  25  E.  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Treasurer, 
Charles  W.  Folds,  Chicago. 

The  Conference  publishes  annually  a volume  of  Proceedings  covering  the 
addresses  delivered  during  the  week  of  the  annual  meetings;  price  for  1921,  $3. 

Five  membership  classifications:  Regular  without  Proceedings,  $3.00; 

Regular  with  Proceedings,  $5.00;  Sustaining,  $10.00;  Institutional,  $25.00;  Con- 
tributing (for  individuals)  $25.00. 

Headquarters,  25  East  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE— Grace  Abbott,  Chicago;  Donald  B.  Arm- 
strong, New  York;  George  A.  Bellamy,  Cleveland;  C.  M.  Bookman,  Cincin- 
nati; Frank  J.  Bruno,  Minneapolis;  Allen  T.  Burns,  New  York;  C.  C.  Carstens, 
New  York;  Ruth  Crawford,  New  York;  William  T.  Cross,  Chicago;  Karl  de 
Schweinitz,  Philadelphia;  Charles  W.  Folds,  Chicago;  George  A.  Hastings, 
New  York;  John  Ihlder,  Washington;  Robert  W.  Kelso,  Boston;  Sherman  C. 
Kingsley,  Philadelphia;  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York;  R.  R.  Moton,  Tuskegee; 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  Philadelphia ; William  J.  Norton,  Detroit ; J.  Hoge  Ricks, 
Richmond ; Amelia  Sears,  Chicago ; Louis  N.  Robinson,  Swarthmore,  Pa. ; John 
R.  Shillady,  New  York;  Frederick  Siedenburg,  Chicago;  Gertrude  Vaile,  Den- 
ver; George  S.  Wilson,  Washington;  Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston. 


International  Reform  Bureau. — TRUSTEES — President,  Rev.  Robert  Wat- 
son, D.  D. ; Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D.,  206 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Assistant  Superintendent,  Rev.  Henry 
N.  Pringle;  Secretary,  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Clark;  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Ph.D., 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Miller,  Rev.  Geo..  S.  Duncan,  Rev.  Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.D., 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

LECTURERS,  CIVIC  EVANGELISTS  AND  SOCIAL  ENGINEERS 
— President,  Rev.  Robt.  Watson ; Chairman  Directors,  Canon  Wm.  Sheafe 
Chase ; Superintendent  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts ; Assistant  Superin- 
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tendent,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Pringle;  Foreign  Field  Secretary  at  Large,  Prof. 
John  A.  Nicholls;  Anti-Alcohol  Advocate,  Clinton  N.  Howard;  Boston  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  J.  F.  Brandt,  Boston,  Mass.;  Auditor,  B.  B.  Bassette,  New  Britain; 
Assistant  Auditor,  F.  S.  Ray;  Office  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Pennell. 


Woman’s  Prohibition  League  of  America. — President,  Mrs.  Georgia  May 
Jobson,  308  E.  Grace  St.,  Richmond,  Va. ; Vice  President,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Strother,  Richmond,  Va. ; Corresponding  Secretary,  M.  A.  M.  Neff,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sallerwhile,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Imogen  Arestin,  Richmond,  Va. ; Secretary  “Kings  Builders,” 
Mrs.  Jos.  Palmer,  Greensville,  N.  C. 


American  Native  Races  Anti-Liquor  Traffic  Committee. — President,  Rev. 
James  Parker,  Ph.  D. ; Treasurer,  Mr.  John  McRee;  Secretary,  Rev.  Hervey 
Wood,  49  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Independent  Order  of  Rechabites. — P.H.C.R.,  T.  W.  Newman;  H.C.R., 
Charles  Williams;  D.  of  C.,  H.T.D.R.,  Jessie  C.  Lawrence,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
H.T.Sec.,  John  R.  Mahoney,  324  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  S.E. , Washington,  D.  C. ; 
H.T.Treas.,  Nellie  Carver,  Washington,  D.  C. ; H.T.  Chaplain,  Sadie  E.  His- 
sey,  Washington,  D.  C. ; H.T.Levite,  Wm.  J.  Miller;  H.T.  Guard,  George  T. 
Quigley,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance. — S.T.,  Rev.  J.  B.  Ackley,  225  Main 
Road,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.;  S.V.T.,  S.  E.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.B.;  S.Rec.,  C.  S. 
Woodruff,  Allendale,  N.  J. ; S.Treas.,  Wm.  L.  Condit,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ; S. 
Chap.,  Chas.  J.  Symonds,  New  Britain,  Conn.  ; Supreme  Propagating  Agent, 
T.  H.  Kemp,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  COMMITTEES 

Commission  on  Temperance  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America. — The  Commission  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Temper- 
ance Boards  of  committees  of  the  31  denominations  constituting  the  Federal 
Council. 

The  Commission  works  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Temperance 
Society  and  the  World  Prohibition  Federation,  and  the  joint  bodies  publish 
the  National  Temperance  Advocate,  the  Water  Lily  and  the  Youth’s  Temper- 
ance Banner. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Rev. 
Samuel  M.  Cavert,  General  Secretaries.  COMMISSION  ON  TEMPER- 
ANCE— Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Chairman. 

NATIONAL  OFFICES— 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Washing- 
ton Office,  937  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Western  Office,  19  S. 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

CONSTITUENT  BODIES — Baptist  Churches,  North,  National  Baptist 
Convention,  Free  Baptist  Churches,  Christian  Church,  Christian  Reformed 
Church  in  N.  A.,  Churches  of  God  in  N.  A.,  (General  Eldership),  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Friends,  Evangelical  Synod  of  N.  A.. 
Evangelical  Association,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  African  M.  E.  Church  African  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  Colored  M. 
E.  Church,  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Moravian  Church,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (South),  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  Protestant  Episcopal  Commissions  on  Christian«Unity  and 
Social  Service,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S., 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod, 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Churches,  United  Brethren  Church,  United  Evangelical 
Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Lutheran  Church  (Consultative 
Body). 


The  Northern  Baptist  Convention. — Social  Service  Committee,  Rev.  S.  Z. 
Batten,  Chairman,  1701  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Rolvix  Harlan,  Sec- 
retary, 23  E.  26th  St.,  New  York.  Committee  on  Temperance,  Rev.  W.  Quay 
Rosselle,  D.  D.,  Malden,  Mass.  ; Rev.  H.  D.  Coe,  Bristol,  Conn. ; Mr.  Charles 
C.  Stillman,  313  Sheppard  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Commission  on  Social  Service,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. — Rev.  A.  J. 
Barton,  D.D.,  Alexandria,  La.;  Pres.  S.  P.  Brooks,  LL.D.,  Waco,  Texas; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Gambrell,  D.D.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Plon.  W.  D.  Upshaw,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hardaway,  D.D.,  Newnan,  Ga. ; Rev.  A.  R.  Bond,  D. D.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Hon.  Joshua  Levering,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Rev.  G.  H.  Crutcher,  D.D., 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Rev.  J.  M.  Dawson,  D.D.,  Waco,  Texas;  Rev.  F.  S. 
Groner,  D.D.,  Dallas,  Texas;  President  F.  W.  Boatwright,  LL.D.,  Richmond, 
Va. ; Rev.  W.  O.  Carver,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ; Rev.  W.  H.  Geistweit,  D.D., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  President,  W.  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. ; Hon. 
Newell  Sanders,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Catholic  Clergy  Prohibition  League. — Rev.  George  Zurcher,  North  Evans, 
N.  Y.,  President;  Rev.  F.  M.  Sperlein,  Nadeau,  Mich.,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Rev.  Martin  Mahoney,  Mendota,  Minn. ; Rev.  C.  P.  Baron,  Columbus,  Ind. ; 
Rev.  P.  Saurusaitis,  Bayonne,  N.  J. ; Rev.  J.  Kubacki,  South  Bend.,  Ind., 
Executive  Committee.  Lecturers  of  the  League  are:  Rev.  P.  J.  Murphy,  Dal- 

hart,  Texas;  Rev.  P.  Rice,  Minocqua,  Wis. ; Rev.  F.  M.  Sperlein,  Nadeau, 
Mich.;  Rev.  M.  T.  Whyte,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.;  Rev.  J.  A.  Jacquemet,  O.P., 
Fall  River,  Mass. ; Rev.  E.  A.  Hannan,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America. — Spiritual  Director,  Most 
Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  D.D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  President,  Rev.  John  G.  Beane, 
S.T.B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  First  Vice  President,  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Kane,  Moscow, 
Pa.;  Second  Vice  President,  James  E.  Dougherty,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Third  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Hackett,  New  York;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Maurice  J. 
O’Connor,  D.D.,  Framingham  Centre,  Mass.;  General  Secretary,  Thomas  E. 
McCloskey,  Danbury,  Conn. ; President  Priests’  League,  Mons.  M.  F.  Foley, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Church  of  Christ  (Disciples),  Board  of  Temperance  and  Social  Welfare.— 
Offices,  821  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Edward  Jackson,  President; 
Milo  J.  Smith,  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Secretaries;  Eben  H.  Wolcott,  Treasurer;  An- 
drew Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Finis  S.  Idleman,  New  York  City,  repre- 
sentatives. 


Congregational  Church — Commission  on  Temperance. — Rev.  Walter  A. 
Morgan,  14th  St.  and  Columbia  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev.  James  E.  Gregg,  Hampton,  Va. ; Rev.  Irving  W. 
Metcalf,  167  N.  Professor  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Hon.  Thomas  Sterling,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Rev.  Jason  N.  Pierce,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Hon.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Episcopal  Church  Temperance  Society. — General  Officers:  Rev.  James  V. 

Chalmers,  President;  William  Jay  Schieffelin,  Treasurer;  Rev.  James  Empring- 
ham,  D.D.,  National  Superintendent.  The  society  was  organized  within  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1881.  Its  adult  membership  combines  those 
who  temperately  use  and  those  who  totally  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors 
as  beverages.  It  works  on  the  lines  of  moral  as  well  as  of  legal  suasion,  and 
its  practical  objects  are:  1.  Training  the  young  in  habits  of  temperance. 
2.  Rescue  of  the  drunkard.  3.  Outlawing  of  the  saloon  by  legislation. 
4.  Counteractive  agencies,  such  as  iced  water  fountains,  lunch  wagons,  coach- 
men’s and  firemen’s  coffee  vans,  coffee-rooms,  workingmen’s  clubs,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  other  attractive,  wholesome  resorts.  It  has  established  the 
Squirrel  Inn  Free  Reading  Room,  131  Bowery,  New  York,  and  the  Longshore- 
men’s Rest,  164  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York.  The  society  owns  and  manages  a 
number  of  moving  picture  houses  and  plans  to  open  such  houses  in  a number 
of  other  cities.  Headquarters,  Suite  217,  2050  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

The  Society  publishes  “TEMPERANCE,”  a monthly  magazine,  and  other 
literature. 


Friends  (Five  Years’  Meeting  of). — Chairman,  S.  E.  Nicholson,  Richmond, 
Ind. ; Secretary-Treasurer,  Richard  C.  Greene,  Wilmington,  Ohio ; other  mem- 
bers Executive  Committee,  Mary  Sibbit,  1545  S.  Waco  St.,  Witchita,  Kansas; 
Elmer  H.  Gifford,  Lindsay,  Calif.;  Lindley  D.  Clark,  1124  Park  Road,  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C. ; additional  members,  Benedict  J.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Hartsdale,  N. 
Y. ; H.  Sinclair  Williams,  Concord,  N.  C. ; Jehu  Reagan,  Carmel,  Ind. Carl 
S.  Lewis,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  James  Stephen,  Central  City,  Neb.;  Jesse 
Edwards,  Newberg,  Ore. ; Albert  Colquhoun,  Staffa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. — Headquarters,  110  Maryland  Ave.,  Northeast,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  President ; Dr.  Stephen  J. 
Herben,  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Randall,  Vice  Presidents ; John  R.  Edwards, 
D.D.,  Recording  Secretary;  William  T.  Galliher,  Treasurer;  Clarence  True 
Wilson,  D.D.,  General  Secretary;  Deets  Pickett,  Research  Secretary;  Francis 
Burgette  Short,  D.D.,  Extension  Secretary;  Charles  C.  Rarick,  D.D.,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary;  Paul  Barnhart,  D.D.,  Representative  for  South  America; 
Rev.  J.  N.  C.  Coggin,  D.D.,  Secretary  for  Colored  Work;  M.  C.  Lavanchy 
and  M.  Jean  Meteil,  Representatives  for  France;  Jasper  T.  Moses,  D.D., 
Representative  for  Mexico ; Mark  Shaw  for  China,  and  officers  for  Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS — Active  Members:  Bishop  William  F.  Mc- 

Dowell, President,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Clarence  True  Wilson,  D.  D.,  ex  officio, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; E.  H.  Anderson,  Topeka,  Kansas;  William  H.  Anderson, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ; Walter  F.  Ballinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Julius  S.  Carroll, 
Washington.  D.  C. : Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  Washington,  D.  C. ; M.  E.  Church, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia:  Dr.  Tohn  R.  Edwards,  Washington,  D.  C. ; William  T. 
Galliher,  Washington.  D.  C. ; Melville  Gambrill,  Wilmington.  Del. ; Dr.  J.  F. 
Heisse,  Baltimore.  Md. : Dr.  Stephen  J.  Herben.  New  York,  N.  Y. ; S.  S. 
Kresge,  Detroit,  Mich. : Dr.  Alpha  G.  Kynett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Henry  A. 
Larson,  Denver,  Col. ; John  C.  Letts,  Washington.  D.  C.  : J.  C.  McDowell, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; James  C.  Pennev,  New  York.  N.  Y. : Dr.  John  Rain,  Rainell, 
West  Virginia;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Randall,  California;  Dr.  W.  R.  Wedder- 
spoon,  Chicago,  Illinois ; Rev.  W.  A.  Wise,  Middletown,  Del.  Advisory  Mem- 
bers: Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Kansas:  Senator  Weslev  L.  Tones,  Washington; 
Senator  Frank  B.  Willis,  Ohio:  Hon.  Philip  P.  Campbell,  Pittsburgh.  Kansas; 
Hon.  Simeon  D.  Fess,  Ohio;  Hon.  A.  P.  Nelson,  Wisconsin;  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Pollock,  North  Dakota;  Hon.  Addison  T.  Smith,  Idaho;  Gen.  Charles  McKin- 
ley Saltzman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Commission  on  Temperance  and  Social 
Service. — Chairman.  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  30  Bliss  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. : Secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Light,  Romney,  West  Va. ; Dr.  F.  S.  Parker, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ; Dr.  J.  W.  Shackleford.  Nashville,  Tenn. : Dr.  R.  L.  Russell, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ; Dr.  J.  H.  Revnolds,  Conway,  Ark. ; Dr.  George  R.  Stuart. 
Birmingham,  Ala.:  Dr.  Comer  F.  Woodward,  Dallas,  Texas:  Dr.  Edgar  H. 
Johnson,  Emory  University,  Ga. : Hon.  Morris  Sheppard.  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Newell,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. ; Mrs.  W.  J.  Piggott,  Irvington, 
Ky. ; Mrs.  L.  J.  Brooks,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral  Welfare  of  the  Presbvterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A. — OFFICERS:  President,  Rev.  Th®mas  Watters,  D.  D. ; Vice  Presi- 

dent, Rev.  T.  B.  Anderson.  D.  D. ; General  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  Scanlon, 
T,L.  D.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. : Recording  Secretary,  James  H.  Gray,  Esq. ; Asst. 
Treasurer.  A.  M.  Wycoff. 

OTHER  MEMBERS— Rev.  George  P.  Atwell,  D.  D. : Rev.  David  R.  Breed, 
D.D. ; Rev.  George  Tavlor,  Jr..  Ph.  D.  : Rev.  Robert  H.  Kirk:  Rev.  W.  R.  Craig; 
Mr.  A.  L.  Mould : Mr.  Robert  J.  Gibson  : Hallock  C.  Sherrard,  Esq.  : Mr.  James 

H.  Grav : Hon.  R.  V.  Johnson : A.  L.  Ivory.  Esq.:  William  R.  Ziegler. 

DEPARTMENTS — 1.  Temperance  at  Home  and  Abroad:  Director,  Rev. 
Stanley  A.  Hunter.  2.  Family  and  Juvenile  Welfare:  Director,  W.  A.  Me- 
Keever,  Ph.  D.  3.  Social  Hvgiene:  Director,  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  M.  D. 

4.  Defective  and  Delinquent  Classes:  Director,  Tohn  Steele.  5.  Research  and 
.Statistics:  Director,  Prof.  A.  F.  Southwick.  6.  Drugs  and  Narcotics:  Director, 
Prof.  T.  H.  Dickason.  7.  Humane  Education:  Director,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wentzel. 
8.  Hospitals  and  Orphanages,  Four  Chaplains. 


Reformed  Church  in  America. — Permanent  Committee  on  Public  Morals, 
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Rev.  A.  DeWitt  Mason,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Ame  Vennema;  Rev.  Edward 
Daw’son ; Rev.  O.  M.  Voorhees;  Rev.  H.  J.  Veldman;  Mr.  H.  P.  Schneeweiss, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  George  Tiffany;  Cornelius 
Dosker. 


Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States. — Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.  D., 
15th  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  H.  H.  Apple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Rev.  H.  J.  Christman,  D.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Rev.  R.  W.  Miller, 
D.  D.,  15th  and  Race  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  M.  G.  Darms,  D.  D., 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Rev.  James  I.  Good,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Rev. 
C.  E.  Miller,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  Rev.  Philip  Vollmer,  D.  D.,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Rev.  Theo.  F.  Herman,  D.  D.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Elder  Frank  Brown, 
Dayton,  Ohio ; Elder  Harry  E.  Paisley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seventh-Day  Adventist. — International  Legislative  Secretary,  C.  S.  Long 
acre,  Takoma  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee ; and  as 
sociate  members  E.  K.  Slade,  South  Lancaster,  Mass. ; S.  E.  Wight,  Col 
lege  View,  Neb.;  F.  H.  Robbins,  411  Cedar  St.,  Takoma  Park,  Washington 
D.  C. ; F.  W.  Stray,  Oshawa,  Ontario,  Canada;  S.  B.  Horton,  Berrien  Springs 
Mich.;  E.  T.  Russell,  2718  Third  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  H.  G 
Thurston,  College  Place,  Wash. ; W.  F.  Martin,  Box  146,  Glendale,  Calif.  ; W 
H.  Heckman,  169  Bryant  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Y.  L.  McElhaney,  2014  23rd  Ave 
North,  Nashvbille,  Tenn. ; C.  E.  Smith,  411  Baum  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 
A.  C.  Gilbert,  304  I.  O.  O.  F.  Bldg.,  Calgary,  Canada;  O.  Montgomery,  Flor 
ida,  F.  C.  C.  A.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  South  America ; M.  N.  Campbell 
Stanborough  Park,  Watford,  Herts,  England;  A.  B.  Olsen,  Rue  Nicolas 
Roret  one,  Paris,  XIII,  France;  J.  C.  Raft,  Margrethevej  5,  Copenhagen,  V 
Denmark;  I.  H.  Evans,  Box  523  LT.  S.  Postal  Agency,  Shanghai,  China;  C.  H 
Watson,  Wahroonga,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


Unitarian  Temperance  Society. — National  Headquarters,  16  Beacon  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Rev.  William  L.  Walsh,  President;  Rev.  James  A.  Fairley, 
Vice  President;  Rev.  Lyman  V.  Rutledge,  Field  Secretary;  Seymour  H.  Stone, 
Treasurer. 


United  Brethren  in  Christ — Commission  on  Temperance  and  Prohibition. — 
Chairman,  Rev.  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.  D.,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Hon.  Jesse  E. 
Eshbaugh,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Judge  J.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
Hon.  A.  S.  Kreider,  Annville,  Pa. ; Atty.  F.  P.  Geib,  Detroit,  Mich. 


United  Evangelical  Church,  Permanent  Temperance  Commission. — Rev.  H. 
Franklin  Schlegel,  President,  1011  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Thompson,  Secretary,  3510  Main  St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  Rev.  E.  S.  Woodring, 
Treasurer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Rev.  M.  E.  Borger,  316  Water  St.,  Brookville, 
Pa. ; Rev.  Henry  D.  Shultz,  284  Miller  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


United  Lutheran  Church  in  America. — Committee  on  Moral  and  Social 
Welfare — Rev.  E.  P.  Pfatteicher,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  527  Washington  St.,  Reading, 
Pa.:  Rev.  J.  W.  Horine,  D.D.,  1016  Elmwood  Ave.,  Columbia,  S.  C. ; Rev.  F. 
K.  Fretz,  Ph.D.,  330  Ferry  St.,  Easton,  Pa.;  Rev.  L.  S.  Keyser,  D.D., 
1126  N.  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Rev.  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  734-735 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. : Rev.  G.  E.  Hipsley,  D.D.,  Red  Hook, 
N.  Y. : Mr.  L.  R.  Alden,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  C. : Rev.  J.  H.  Harms,  D.D., 
2111  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Prof.  M.  J.  Luch,  Ph.D.,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem,  Pa.  ; E.  M.  Rabenold,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  P.  H. 
Heisey,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


United  Presbyterian  Church — Department  of  Social  Service. — Rev.  J.  K. 
McClurkin,  D.  D.,  Chairman  ; Rev.  H.  H.  Marlin,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  244  S.  Re- 
becca St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Rev.  James  M.  McQuilken,  D.  D.,  Literature  Sec- 
retary; Rev.  Hugh  Spear,  D.  D. ; Rev.  W.  H.  McPeak,  D.  D. 

Universalist. — Rev.  Harry  Adams  Hersey,  Chairman,  508  E.  Jackson  St., 
Muncie,  Ind. 
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admire  William  E.  Johnson  because  of  his  directness,  his 
simplicity,  his  courage,  and  his  shrewd  capacity.  It  is  a 
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is  neither  weakling  nor  pietist,  trimmer  nor  ranter,  who  can 
and  does  give  hard  blows,  and  who  is  ready  to  take  equally 
hard  blows  without  malice.” 
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An  intimate  story,  by  the  Indian  traveling  companion 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Johnson,  of  his  visit  to  India  during 
1921,  and  the  amazing  popular  demonstrations  which  wel- 
comed him.  The  meetings  which  Mr.  Johnson  addressed  were 
managed,  in  turn,  at  different  points,  by  Parsees,  Sikhs,  Brah- 
mins, Hindus,  Buddhists,  officials  of  the  British  Government, 
and  Christian  missionaries.  The  crowds  which  greeted  him 
were  larger  even  than  those  which  welcomed  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  made  a tour  of  India  the  same  year. 

“An  intimate  record  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pil- 
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prohibition  policy.  The  history  of  the  temperance  question  in 
the  United  States  is  outlined,  showing  how  prohibition  has  ad- 
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